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HADGEE    EYOOB. 


"  Hark  to  the  hurried  accent  of  despair — 
*  Where  is  my  child  ?' — an  echo  answers  '  where  ? '  " 

Bride  of  Abydos. 


VOL.  III. 


HADGEE   EYOOB. 


Perhaps  in  no  capital  of  the  civilised  world 
are  the  lights  and  shadows  of  national  character 
so  little  discernible  to  a  stranger  as  in  Constan- 
tinople. The  city,  in  its  external  appearance 
and  its  internal  distribution,  presents  none  of 
those  startling  contrasts  of  luxmy  and  squalor, 
of  the  refinements  of  society  and  the  cynicism 
of  vice,  which  exist  in  other  capitals  and  are 
evident  to  the  most  superficial  observers.  No 
one  can  wander  from  the  precincts  of  St.  James's 
to  the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles's  without  silently 
subscribing  to  the  oft-repeated  truism,  that  the 
perfection  of  civilisation  brings  in  its  train  the 
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excess  of  vice  and  social  degradation ;  even  as 
the  vivifying  power  of  the  sun,  while  developing 
to  their  fullest  luxuriance  the  flowers  and  fruits 
of  the  earth,  gives  vitality  to  the  noxious  insects 
that  prey  upon  and  deface  their  leaves.  But 
in  Constantinople  such  disparities  are  nowhere 
visible  ;  no  escutcheoned  equipage  awakens 
the  echoes  of  its  silent  streets  ;  nor  does  the 
spectacle  of  inebriation  in  rags,  and  unblushing 
depravity,  offend  the  eye  and  sadden  the  heart. 
The  physical  wants  of  the  people  seem  to  be 
few,  and  easily  satisfied ;  sobriety  and  dignity 
mark  their  external  demeanour ;  the  habita- 
tions of  all  classes  of  citizens  bear  the  same 
simple  exterior ;  the  pride  of  birth  appears  to 
be  unknown  or  wholly  disregarded ;  while  the 
aristocracy  of  power  and  place  alone  asserts  its 
sway,  and  capriciously  elevates  to  the  highest 
grades  in  the  state  individuals  so  obscurely  born, 
that  in  other  countries  they  could  only  be 
thrown  to  the  surface  by  the  convulsion  of  some 
political  revolution      This  absence  of  the  ine- 
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qualities  which  mark  the  outhne  of  society  else- 
where, would  lead  the  casual  observer  to  in- 
quire whether  the  followers  of  Mahomet  are 
*'  wiser  in  their  generation ''  than  their  Christian 
neighbours ;  and  whether  to  superior  virtue  and 
forbearance,  or  to  apathy  alone,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed the  absence,  among  them,  of  those 
evidences  of  vice  and  misery  which  debase  the 
civiUsed  capitals  of  Christendom.  But  because 
vice  and  misery  are  unseen,  are  we  rashly  to 
argue  that  they  are  unknown  ?  Les  extremes 
ae  touchent ;  and  the  very  apathy  which  ap- 
parently opposes  an  armour  of  ice  to  the  shafts 
of  pleasure,  when  once  thawed,  degenerates  into 
the  most  unbridled  excess.  Thus  the  seeming- 
ly austere  and  phlegmatic  Turk  will  not  shrink 
from  exciting  his  torpid  imaghiation  by  exhi- 
bitions of  the  coarsest  buffoonery,  —  excesses 
which,  being  indulged  in  within  the  precincts 
of  his  home  (not  from  hypocrisy,  but  from  the 
force  of  his  own  unsocial  disposition  and  habits), 
are   calculated  to  mislead  the   casual  observer 
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as  to  the  quantum  of  licentiousness  that  may 
taint  the  moral  atmosphere  of  Constantinople ; 
and  although  the  use  as  well  as  the  ahust  of 
wine  has  been  forbidden  by  Mahomet  to  his 
followers,  yet  '^  il  y  a  des  accommodemens  avec 
le  del ,-"  and  the  pious  Moslem  will  not  scruple 
to  indulge  in  the  intoxicating  delights  of  opiums 
until  health,  strength,  and  reason  fail  under  the 
pernicious  excess.  The  reigning  Sultan,*  wish- 
ing to  eradicate  the  evil,  has  wisely  abolished 
the  public  orgies  of  the  opium-eaters ;  but  the 
scene  of  their  departed  joy,  the  now  deserted 
Theriakee  Tchartchee,  still  remains  to  tell  of  the 
past ;  and  close  to  it  stands  the  public  mad- 
house, erected  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  as 
though  by  that  hideous  hieroglyphic  he  would 
have  presented  to  his  subjects  the  most  forcible 
illustration  of  cause  and  effect, — the  brief  space 
which  separates  opium-eating  from  insanity. 
Strangers  are  always  taken  to  visit  that  spot, 

*  This  sketch  was  written  during  the  lifetime  of  tlic  late 
Sultan  Mahmoud. 
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and  those  who  run  may  read  "  sermons  in 
stones,"  whose  mute  eloquence  may  perhaps 
have  convinced  where  human  exordiums  have 
failed. 

The  monotony  I  have  already  alluded  to, 
and  the  total  absence  of  all  public  as  well  as 
social  amusement  in  Constantinople,  soon  weary 
the  European  traveller ;  for  when  once  the 
Mosques  and  other  public  edifices  have  been 
seen,  nothing  remains  to  induce  a  second  visit 
except  the  Bazaars, —  that  epitome  of  the  life 
and  animation  of  the  East,  where,  during  the 
day,  the  whole  city  appears  de  s'etre  donne  ren- 
dezvous. 

One  morning  I  had  been  lounging,  as  ^^'as 
often  my  custom,  in  one  of  its  gayest  shops, 
that  of  Mustapha,  the  Sultan's  perfumer  (one  of 
the  celebrities  of  Stamboul,  whose  receptacle  of 
sweets  is  occasionally  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  the  great  Padishah  himself,  and  whom  all 
strangers  wishing  to  put  themselves  en  bonne 
odeur  with  the  Osmanlies  make  a  point  of  visit- 
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ing),  and  seated  a  la  Turque  upon  his  cushions, 
while  his  black  attendants  served  round  the 
usual  hospitalities  of  Chibouques,  coffee,  and  iced 
sherbet,  and  he  himself  sprinkled  my  veil  and 
gloves  with  the  costliest  perfumes,  I  viewed  the 
moving  panorama  before  me,  and  for  a  moment 
almost  forgot  that  I  was  a  European.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  turbans  and  Armenian  cone- 
like caps  circulating  through  the  thickly  popu- 
lated place ;  while  here  and  there  a  Pasha  on 
horseback,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  retinue 
on  foot,  slowly  passed  along,  or  a  gilt  Araba, 
filled  with  veiled  women  and  preceded  by  a 
black  eunuch,  caused  the  foot  passengers  to  fall 
back  and  give  way  to  the  caged  beauties  thus 
taking  the  air,  like  wild  beasts  in  a  caravan. 
Numerous  itinerant  venders  of  fruit,  confection- 
ary, iced  water,  ready  cooked  pilaff,  kebabs, 
and  yaoort,  temptingly  arranged  in  porcelain 
saucers,  hawked  about  their  comestibles  upon  cir- 
cular wooden  trays  of  the  most  exquisite  clean- 
liness ;  while  the  diftereut  merchants  and  shop- 
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keepers,  in  their  oriental  dresses, — the  Turks, 
distinguished  by  their  graceful  turbans  and  quiet 
dignified  demeanour ;  the  Armenians,  by  their 
high  black  calpacs  and  finely  chiselled  features; 
— the  Greeks,  by  their  loquacity,  slovenly  finery, 
and  long  curling  hair  falling  beneath  their  Fez 
caps ;  and  the  Jews,  by  their  dark  turbans  and 
restless  eagerness  to  sell  their  goods, —  curiously 
eyed  the  stranger  who  had  thus  fearlessly  and 
harefacedly  ventured  among  them. 

It  was  proposed  to  me  that  from  this  brilliant 
and  bustling  scene  I  should  adjourn  to  one  as 
opposed  to  it,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  as 
darkness  is  to  light — the  public  madhouse  be- 
fore alluded  to.  In  all  countries  the  spectacle 
presented  by  a  lunatic  asylum  is  of  so  painful 
and  humiliating  a  nature,  that  the  feeling  mind 
shrinks  from  witnessing  evils  which  are  beyond 
the  power  of  sympathy  to  alleviate  ;  but  as 
I  knew  the  Turkish  superstition  regards,  with 
pecuhar  veneration  and  tenderness,  those  un- 
happy persons  from  whom  the  light  of  reason 
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has  departed  for  ever,  I  imagined  that  their 
physical  wants  would  be  ministered  to  with 
an  attention  proportioned  to  the  respect  which 
their  moral  infirmity  inspires ;  but,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  beheld  a  scene  calculated  to  sadden 
the  sternest  heart,  and  one  which  rendered 
superfluous  the  assurance  which  was  made  me, 
that  the  wretched  inmates  of  that  dreary  abode 
have  never  been  known  to  recover  their  reason. 
^^  Lasciate  ogni  speranza^  voi  cKentrate,''''  might 
w^ell  be  written  over  those  gates,  since  the  un- 
happy beings  who  have  crossed  their  threshold, 
repass  it  only  to  be  carried  to  the  grave. 

A  quadrangular  building  surrounds  the  court, 
which  is  a  public  thoroughfare,  and  into  that 
court  the  cells  of  the  miserable  maniacs  look. 
Each  individual  occupies  the  recess  of  a  large 
window  grated  with  cross  bars  of  iron,  to  which 
they  are  fastened  by  a  heavy  chain  attached 
by  an  iron  collar  round  their  necks,  like  the 
most  ferocious  wild  beasts.  Religious  fanati- 
cism and  opium-eating  have  brought  the  greater 
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part  of  them  to  this  fearful  pass ;  and  as  I  pro- 
ceeded from  cell  to  cell,  I  noticed  that  their 
insanity  partook  more  of  the  character  of  idiotcy 
than  of  frenzy,  for  not  one  of  them  betrayed 
any  symptoms  of  violence. 

One  of  those  ill-fated  beings  arrested  my  at- 
tention,  and  awakened  my  interest  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,     fie  was  seated  on  the  stone 
pavement   of   his   wretched   cell,    while    a    cat 
occupied  his  cushion,   and    seemed    to    be    the 
object  of  his  especial  tenderness  and  protection. 
He  had  placed  it  so   that  it   could  enjoy  the 
only  broken    sunbeam   that   straggled   through 
his  dreary  prison  grate,  and  its  sleek  plumpness 
attested  to  the  care  with  which  he  fed  it,  and 
contrasted  with  the  emaciation  of  his  own  at- 
tenuated  frame.      He   fixed   his   haggard   and 
melancholy    eyes   upon   me,    and   with   kindly 
demonstrations  beckoned  to  me  to  share  his  seat 
on  the  damp  cold  stones,  while  he  offered  his 
chibouque  to  my  companion  ;    the   traces    of  a 
loving  and  of  a  courteous  nature  were    every- 
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■where  discernible  through  the  ruin  and  desola- 
tion of  his  intellect ;  but  when  I  passed  my 
hand  through  the  grate  to  caress  his  favourite, 
he  suddenly  threw  his  arms  around  it,  hid  it 
from  my  sight,  and  told  me  to  be  gone. 

"  Fear  not,  oh  my  eyes ! "  said  the  Drogue- 
man  who  attended  me,  to  the  poor  maniac, 
"  Medjid  shall  not  be  taken  from  you."  But 
these  words  fell  unheeded  on  his  ear,  and  he 
continued  to  eye  me  doubtingly,  and  to  beckon 
me  to  depart. 

"  Who  is  this  man  ?"  said  I  to  the  inter- 
preter; "  and  what  misfortune  brought  him 
here  ?  " 

"  It  is  Eyoob  EfFendi,"  was  the  brief  reply. 
"  Fate  has  always  been  against  him  —  what 
more  can  I  say  ?     He  is  here." 

But  as  this  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  I  moved  away  from  the  window,  and 
while  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
quadrangle,  I  drew  from  my  guide  the  outline 
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of  those  fatalities  which  had  produced  the  mad- 
ness of  Eyoob  Effendi. 

He  had  been  the  favourite  secretary  of  the 
Pasha  of  Erzeroum,  who,  in  order  to  give  hini 
some  signal  mark  of  his  regard,  bestowed  upon 
him  a  wife  from  his  own  harem,  a  fair  Georgian 
slave,  whose  beauty  had  rendered  her  a  tem- 
porary favourite,  but  whose  violent  and  per- 
verse temper  made  it  advisable  for  her  aged 
master  to  get  rid  of  her.  These  arrangements 
are  common  in  the  East,  and  no  inferior  can 
venture  to  refuse  the  questionable  honour  of 
accepting  as  a  wife  the  cast-oiF  favourite  of 
his  patron.  Eyoob  Effendi  was  forced  to  feign 
a  gratitude  that  was  far  from  his  heart,  and 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  earnings  to 
the  purchase  of  a  present  suitable  to  the  Pasha's 
dignity,  and  to  his  Highness's  own  sense  of  it ; 
for  in  Turkey  nothing  is  given  gratis,  and  from 
the  Sultan  down  to  the  meanest  subject,  every 
person  who  presents  a  gift  expects  a  backschish 
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in  return,  equivalent  at  least  to  the  value  re- 
ceived, and  where  the  giver  is  a  man  of  rank, 
very  much  surpassing  it. 

Eyoob's  disappointment  began  with  the  day 
of  his  marriage.     When   the  wedding   festivi- 
ties were   over,  and  he  was  for  the  first  time 
left  alone  with  his  bride,  and  approacliing  her 
with   trembliuQ-   eaoferness    he    unfastened    the 
long  veil  which  had  hitherto  closely  concealed 
her  face  and  person  from  his  view,  he  beheld 
beauty  and  symmetry  indeed,  but  so  clouded  by 
scorn  and  ill-humour,  that  his  heart  sank  within 
him  ;  for  it  was  but  too  evident  from  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  that  the  fair  Saliha 
resented  the  indignity  which  had  been  forced 
upon   her  by  this   alliance,    and   had   amiably 
made  up  her  mind  to  visit  her  displeasure  upon 
the  unoffending  party,  and  from  that  moment 
she  never  relaxed  in  her  endeavours  to  render 
her  husband  as  wretched  as  she  fancied  herself 
to  be. 

In  woman,  the  art  of  tormenting,  I  am  com- 
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pelled  to  admit,  is  not  so  much  an  art  as  a  natu- 
ral gift ;  which,  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to 
say,  they  cultivate  with  a  perseverance  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  The  excitement  of  quarrel- 
ling appears,  to  their  working  minds,  preferable 
to  the  stagnation  of  calm  happiness  ;  and  even 
this  unsophisticated  Odailsque,  who  had  been 
secluded  in  a  harem  all  her  life,  might  have 
competed  with  the  most  worldly-minded  mai- 
tresse  ftmme  in  Christendom  by  her  ingenuity  in 
every  gTadation  of  the  coup  d'epingle  warfare. 
Beautiful  as  she  was,  and  willingly  as  Eyoob 
would  have  loved  her  had  she  allowed  him,  he 
soon  learned  to  dread  her  presence  as  he  would 
have  done  that  of  the  most  unsightly  hag,  and 
to  look  upon  the  hours  he  was  compelled  to 
pass  in  his  harem  as  the  most  miserable  ones  of 
his  existence.  But  matters  grew  worse  when 
the  Pasha  of  Erzeroum  was  recalled  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  Eyoob,  in  his  official  capa- 
city, accompanied  him  thither.  Saliha's  ambi- 
tion had  long  pointed   to    the    capital,  as  the 
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only  spot  where  her  beauty  would  be  rightly 
appreciated  ;  but  she  had  hoped  to  go  thither  as 
the  ornament  of  some  Pasha's  establishment, 
and  perhaps  to  be  transferred  from  it  to  that 
of  the  Sultan  himself;  all  these  bright  visions, 
however,  had  set  in  the  obscurity  of  an  Ef- 
fendi's  harem,  and  she  could  only  revenge  her- 
self for  her  disappointment  by  tormenting  her 
husband  and  beating  her  slaves  more  than  ever. 
She  would  expatiate  for  hours  upon  the  luxuries 
of  Yussuf  Pasha's  harem,  its  dancing  and  sing- 
ing girls,  the  costly  wardrobe  that  was  at  her 
disposal,  and  all  the  dazzling  accessories  of  per- 
sonal embellishment  which  constitute  the  chief 
enjoyment  of  eastern  women.  Then  the  gilded 
arabas  in  which  she  used  to  take  the  air,  the 
milk-white  oxen  that  drew  them,  adorned  with 
tassels  of  scarlet  silk,  and  mirrors  set  in  pearls 
on  their  foreheads,  preceded  by  a  black  eunuch 
with  his  sword  drawn,  ready  to  cut  down  the 
rash  man  whose  curious  eye  dared  to  pry  be- 
neath the  cashmere  canopy  of  the  vehicle,  were 
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dwelt  upon  with  querulous  regret,  until  poor 
Eyoob  would  devoutly  wish  that  she  was  still 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sable  functionary, 
and  subject  to  the  corrections  he  had  so  often 
inflicted  upon  her,  but  which,  from  an  incon- 
sistency of  memory  truly  feminine,  she  ap- 
peared all  at  once  entirely  to  have  forgotten. 
What  a  falling  otF  in  her  position  !  she  was 
condemned  to  shuffle  about  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople in  a  coarse  fen'gee  and  old  yellow 
papooshes,  with  no  attendance  save  one  negro 
Qfirl.  When  she  went  to  the  bath,  she  was 
mortified  by  the  superior  splendour  of  the  other 
women  she  met  there  ;  and,  if  she  repaired 
to  the  Guiuk  Suey  (the  Asiatic  sweet  waters), 
on  a  Friday,  it  was  in  a  hired  araba,  so  shabbily 
appointed  that  she  blushed  to  be  seen  descend- 
ing from  it,  and  dared  not  mingle  with  the 
Pasha's  ladies  assembled  in  that  favourite  re- 
sort ;  she  was  debarred  all  the  enjoyments 
of  her  sex  ; — she  would  go  before  the  Cadi, 
turn  down  her  slipper,  and  ask  for  a  divorce  ! 
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"  In  the  name  of  Allah,  let  it  be  so  !"  Eyoob 
would  reply,  when  she  had  wound  up  her  chain 
of  complaints  with  this  threat ;  but,  as  soon 
as  she  found  that  the  fulfilment  of  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  him,  she  magnanimously  resolved 
to  endure  her  own  mortifications,  that  she  might 
not  forfeit  the  privilege  of  prolonging  the  mi- 
series of  Eyoob's  existence. 

They  had  one  child,  a  boy  named  Medjid, 
on  whom  Heaven  had  bestowed  his  mother's 
beauty  and  his  father's  gentleness.  When 
Eyoob  held  the  infant  in  his  arms  he  forgot 
all  his  sorrows,  and  could  almost  have  loved 
the  woman  who  had  given  him  so  fair  a  child  ; 
he  looked  forward  with  fond  hope  to  the  time 
when  Medjid  would  become  his  companion  and 
his  friend  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Turkey,  the  child  was  confined  to 
the  harem,  and  Eyoob  never  saw  him,  but 
in  his  mother's  presence,  and  subject  to  the 
jealous  caprices  with  which  she  resented  the 
preference   he    already  evinced   for   his  father. 


\ 
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Thus  even  the  source  of  the  gentlest  and  hoHest 
feelhigs  was  turned  into  a  fountain  of  bitterness 
for  Eyoob,  and,  disgusted  with  his  home,  al- 
most weary  of  his  life,  he  learned  to  wander 
from  the  caff.net  to  the  Theriakee  Tchartchee, 
and  seek  for  temporary  oblivion  in  the  ecstatic 
delirium  which  opium  procures  to  its  votaries. 

The  effects  produced  by  this  pernicious  drug 
are  various  :  some  persons  are  stupified  by  it, 
some  are  worked  up  to  frenzy  under  its  in- 
fluence, while  others  are  thrown  into  a  trance- 
like state  and,  abstracted  from  the  cares  and 
considerations  of  this  world,  are,  for  the  time 
being,  translated,  as  it  were,  to  another  state 
of  existence,  where  they  fancy  themselves  to  be 
in  communion  with  unseen  spirits.  Of  this 
latter  class  was  Eyoob.  All  his  visions  were 
tinged  with  devotional  feelings,  but  exaggerated 
and  distempered  like  the  dreams  of  a  fevered 
patient  ;  he  heard  a  voice  which  none  could 
hear,  he  saw  a  hand  which  none  could  see — 
and    they    pointed    to    Mecca,    they  bade    liim 
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drink  of  the  waters  of  Zem-zem,  and  the  thirst 
of  his  soul  shoukl  be  quenched  ;  he  should  return 
from  his  pilgrimage  purified  from  all  his  errors 
and  find  that  peace  at  home  which  had  hitherto 
been  denied  to  him  ;  Kadun*  Saliha  would  learn 
to  reverence  the  Hadgee-|*  Eyoob,  and  Medjid 
— oh  !  that  one  sad  parting  over,  they  should 
meet,  never  again  to  be  separated. 

One  day,  as  he  thus  sat  among  the  as- 
sembled opium-eaters,  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy, 
his  soul  rapt  from  the  things  of  this  earth,  and 
hanging  breathlessly  upon  the  voice  that  for 
ever  rang  upon  his  ear,  the  clatter  of  steeds 
and  the  clashing  of  arms  was  heard  approaching 
the  Theriakee  Tchartchee ;  there  was  a  rushing 
sound,  as  of  a  multitude  drawing  near,  and 
the  discordant  cries  of  human  voices  filled  the 
air.  It  was  the  Sultan,  who,  on  that  me- 
morable occasion,  had  come  in  person,  at  the 

*  Kadun,  literally  the  head  of  a  harem,  is  applied  to 
Turkish  women,  as  Mrs.,  Madame,  Signora,  or  Fraii  are 
bestowed  in  courtesy  upon  married  women  in  Christendom. 

t  A  pil^ira  who  has  visited  the  Prophet's  tomb. 
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head  of  his  troops,  to  disperse  the  infatuated 
opium-eaters.  Right  and  left  the  unresisting 
victims  were  cut  down  and  ridden  over,  and, 
among  the  rest,  Eyoob  was  stunned  by  a  blow 
from  the  Imperial  sabre,  which  laid  him  ap- 
parently lifeless  in  the  dust ;  he,  however,  re- 
covered his  senses  some  hours  afterwards  and 
returned  to  his  home,  maimed,  bleeding,  and 
exhausted.  During  the  fever  which  was  the 
consequence  of  his  wounds,  the  one  fixed  idea 
which  had  taken  possession  of  him  remained 
unchanged,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  his  strength,  he  announced  to  his 
family  and  friends  his  intention  of  ioiniu'?  the 
next  caravan  of  pilgrims  that  was  to  set  out 
for  Mecca  ;  and  as  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb 
of  the  Prophet,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
is  enjoined  to  all  the  followers  of  Tslamism 
once  in  their  lives,  no  one  ventured  to  dissuade 
Eyoob  from  his  undertaking,  and  his  prepara- 
tions were  made  forthwith. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  were  I  here 
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to  describe  the  departure  of  the  caravan  which 
annually  starts   from    Scutari   for  Mecca,  cha- 
racterized by  all  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance" 
of  oriental  splendour.     The   Sultan  attends  in 
person   to   witness  the   ceremony,   and  all  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  pilgi-ims  swell  the 
pageant,  and  accompany  it  for  some  miles  on 
its   route.     Herds  of  camels,   troops  of  horse, 
the  sounds  of  musical  instruments,  the  accents 
of  joy,  and  hope,  and  laughter  mark  its  out- 
set !     Far  different   is   its   return.     It  is   like 
the   pilgrimage   of  life ;    all   is   sanguine   con- 
fidence in  the  beginning,  but  at  every  advanc- 
ing step  an  illusion   is  lost.     The   sun  which 
shone  so  brightly  in  the  morning,  scorches  the 
blood  at  noon ;  the  winds,  which  at  first  seemed 
so   refreshing,   soon  freeze   to  the  bones ;    the 
barren  places  of  the  earth  appear  in  all  their 
hideousness  ; — fainting  and  dispirited,  the  wan- 
derer in  vain  seeks  for  an  Oasis  in  the  desert, 
but  mirage  alone   mocks   his    eye   and   eludes 
his  grasp  ;  one  by  one,  the  friends  who  started 
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with  him  on  his  pilgrimage  have  sunk  under 
the  hardships  of  the  way  ;  still  his  courage 
hears  him  onwards  ;  the  goal  is  attained,  hut 
at  the  price  of  health  and  strength.  He  turns 
to  retrace  his  steps,  alone  and  joyless,  worn 
in  mind  and  body  ;  and  when  he  reaches  the 
term  of  his  wanderings,  who  among  those  who 
beheld  him  depart  would  be  able  to  recognize 
the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  pilgrim  in  the  weary 
and  broken-down  Hadgee,  who  appears  to  have 
no  other  boon  to  ask,  but  a  grave  in  which  he 
may  lay  down  and  be  at  rest  ? 

And  so  it  fared  with  Eyoob.  The  privations 
and  fatigues  he  had  undergone  in  his  journey  to 
and  from  Mecca,  had  reduced  him  to  the  sha- 
dow of  his  former  self;  and  when  he  reached 
Scutari  with  the  spectral-looking  remnant  of  the 
joyous  band  who  had  left  it  with  him  but  a 
year  before,  the  friend  to  whose  house  he  re- 
paired started  back  in  terror  at  his  altered 
mien.  But  exhausted  as  Evoob  was  in  bodv, 
he  would   listen   to   no   suggestions   of  repose 
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previous  to  returning  home  ;  his  feehngs  had 
gradually  risen  to  the  highest  pitch  of  tender 
impatience  as  he  approached  the  place  inhabi- 
ted by  his  wife  and  child  ;  and  when,  from 
the  heights  above  Scutari,  he  beheld  the  swel- 
ling domes  and  slender  minarets  of  Constanti- 
nople stretched  before  him  in  all  their  imperial 
beauty,  the  sight  appeared  to  infuse  new 
strength  into  his  exhausted  frame  ;  and,  "  like 
a  giant  refreshed,"  he  proceeded  on  his  way, 
accompanied,  as  is  the  custom  in  Turkey,  by 
a  troop  of  friends,  who  escorted  the  Hadjee  in 
triumph  to  his  home  ;  some  of  them  chanting 
to  the  accompaniment  of  flutes  and  drums, 
while  others  carried  his  praying  carpet,  Koran, 
scimitar,  pistols,  and  wearing  apparel  with 
demonstrations  of  the  greatest  exultation  and 
joy  before  him. 

As  Eyoob  entered  the  street  in  which  his 
house  was  situated,  a  funeral  procession  was 
seen  issuing  from  the  mosque  near  it ;  but  his 
thoughts    were    so    absorbed    in    the    happiness 
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that  awaited  him  in  being  re-united  to  his 
child,  that  he  was  unconscious  of  all  outward 
objects,  and  saw  it  not.  How  would  Saliha 
receive  him  ?  and  Medjid,  the  light  of  his  eyes, 
would  he  recognise  the  father  he  loved  in  the 
altered  and  way-worn  Hadgee  ?  And  at  the 
thought,  all  the  tenderness  of  his  soul  gushed 
forth  at  his  eyes. 

At  last  he  reached  the  gate  of  his  dwelling, 
dismissed  his  friends,  and  with  a  beating  heart 
knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  Ursi, 
the  negro  girl,  who,  the  moment  she  beheld 
her  master,  uttered  a  shrill  cry  and  retreated 
into  the  house,  wringing  her  hands  in  a  passion 
of  grief.  Eyoob  rushed  past  her,  and  was  di- 
recting his  steps  towards  the  harem,  when  the 
poor  girl  darting  forward  cast  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  exclaimed,  ''  As  you  love  Allah,  oh, 
my  master,  stop  ! " 

"What  is  this.^"  inquired  Eyoob.  "Ursi, 
my  eyes  !  where  is  Kadun  Saliha  ?  "* 

"  Ahi !  ahi ! "  she  replied,  "  what  can  I  say  ?"" 

VOL.   III.  c 
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Then,  as  if  actuated  by  a  sudden  thought,  she 
arose,  took  the  hand  of  Eyoob,  and  leading 
him  to  the  street  door  pointed  to  the  funeral 
procession  which  was  still  in  sight,  with  a 
gesture  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

Eyoob  was  answered,  —  he  turned  silently 
into  the  house, — he  would  have  pronounced 
the  name  of  Medjid,  but  the  word  stuck  in 
his  throat.  Was  it  thus  that  Saliha  had  come 
forth  to  meet  him  ?  and  what  further  disasters 
were  in  store  for  him  ?  He  strode  forward  to 
the  harem  with  desperate  resolution,  closed  the 
door  after  him,  and  looked  around.  All  was 
silent  as  the  grave.  The  clothes  of  Saliha 
were  lying  scattered  upon  the  sofa  in  the  first 
room,  just  as  she  had  last  thrown  them  from 
her  ;  the  flowers  she  had  worn  were  faded  and 
trampled  on  the  floor ;  and  the  disordered  bed 
shewed  the  impress  of  the  lifeless  body  which 
had  so  lately  been  removed  from  it.  He  en- 
tered the  inner  apartment,  and  beheld  a  sight 
that  froze  the  current  of  his  blood.     On  a  heap 
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of  cushions  in  a  corner  was  stretched  Medjid  — 
his  beautiful — his  beloved — his  only  one! — fever 
in  his  eye — delirium  in  the  stifled  murmurs  that 
fell  from  his  parched  and  blackened  lips — the 
hideous  plague-spot  spreading  in  dark  festering 
wounds  upon  his  once  ivory  skin.  An  old 
Armenian  woman  was  seated  upon  the  floor 
dozing  over  the  fatigue  of  her  last  night's 
watch.  Eyoob  staggered  forward,  fell  on  his 
knees  by  the  bedside,  and  in  tones  of  the  wildest 
anguish  called  upon  the  name  of  JMedjid.  The 
dying  boy  turned  his  eyes  upon  him,  —  a  ray 
of  returning  recollection  for  a  moment  flashed 
from  them, — a  smile  hovered  round  his  lips. 
"  Baham  /"  (my  father,)  he  murmured,  stretch- 
ing his  hands  towards  him,  and  clasping  them 
round  his  neck ;  but  it  was  the  last  effort  of 
expiring  nature  :  the  fingers  gradually  relaxed 
their  hold,  the  eyes  became  glazed  and  fixed, 
a  convulsive  shudder  ran  through  the  limbs  ; 
then  came  a  gasping  struggle  for  breath — a  low 

rattle — then    the   silence,   still   more   dreadful, 

c2 
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which  told  tliat  all  was  over — and  EyooL  held 
in  his  arms  the  dust  of  Medjid  ! 

The  revulsion  of  feelings  he  had  so  suddenly 
experienced,  the  stunning  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  precipitated  from  the  height  of  joyful 
expectation  and  hope  to  the  blackest  depths  of 
despair,  was  too  much  for  the  wretched  father ; 
and  reason  staggered  under  the  blow.  He 
neither  spoke  nor  wept,  but  sat  in  silent  stupor, 
gazing  upon  the  livid  corpse  of  his  child  ;  when 
the  attendants  came  to  carry  it  to  the  Mosque, 
(where  the  last  ablutions  and  laying-out  are 
performed,)  Eyoob  mechanically  followed  them 
like  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep,  witnessed  the 
last  sad  offices  with  a  stony  eye,  and  made  one 
in  the  procession  to  the  cemetery  where  Medjid 
was  laid  by  the  side  of  Salilia.  The  ceremony 
was  hurried  over  (for  the  plague  swept  away 
its  victims  in  such  numbers  that  the  living  had 
scarcely  time  to  bury  the  dead),  and  when  the 
Imaun  had  mumbled  over  a  few  prayers,  and 
the  hired  mourners  had  dispersed,  Eyoob  was 
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left  alone.  He  sat  down  by  the  grave,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  fresh  earth  that  covered 
his  child,  and  hours  rolled  by,  and  night  came, 
and  found  him  still  there  as  if  transfixed  to 
stone.  There  was  a  rushing  noise  in  his  ears 
like  the  hissing  of  serpents,  and  tongues  of  fire 
seemed  darting  into  his  eyes  and  scorching  his 
brain,  and  an  icy  hand  pressed  upon  his  heart, 
and  took  from  him  the  power  of  speech.  In 
this  state  he  was  found  at  nightfall  by  the 
faithful  Ursi,  who  led  him  unresistingly  home ; 
but  when  he  reached  the  threshold  of  his  door 
the  recollection  of  all  that  had  passed  when  he 
last  crossed  it  rushed  upon  him  with  agonizing 
clearness.  For  a  moment  he  recovered  his 
memory,  darted  into  the  harem,  and  casting 
himself  upon  the  couch  of  INIedjid  the  room 
echoed  to  the  frenzied  accents  of  his  despair ; 
until  exhausted  by  all  he  had  undergone,  he 
sank  into  a  deep  and  death-like  sleep  which 
lasted  for  many  hours. 

While  he   yet  slept,  a  cat  which  had   been 
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the  boy's  favourite  pet  and  accustomed  to  share 
his  bed,  crept  into  the  bosom  of  Eyoob  and 
rolled  itself  up  there  ;  and  by  one  of  those  un- 
accountable fancies  that  sometimes  take  pos- 
session of  the  minds  of  madmen,  or  perhaps 
some  link  in  the  chain  of  distempered  dreams 
that  had  visited  his  slumber,  he  awoke  to  the 
belief  that  Medjid  had  been  restored  to  him 
under  that  form.  The  transports  of  his  joy 
were  unbounded,  and  all  the  marks  of  tender- 
ness he  lavished  upon  the  docile  animal  were 
returned  with  the  engaging  playfulness  that 
characterises  its  species  ;  as  long  as  it  remained 
near  him  he  was  perfectly  tractable,  but  if 
he  lost  sight  of  it  for  a  moment  all  his  frenzy 
returned  with  accumulated  violence  ;  and  thus 
matters  went  on  for  a  few  days,  during  which 
Ursi  continued  to  keep  her  unfortunate  master'*s 
state  unknown  to  the  public.  At  last  he  deter- 
mined to  take  the  supposed  Medjid  with  him 
to  perform  their  public  devotions  together,  and 
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presenting  himself  at  the  Mosque  with  his  four- 
footed  companion  was  refused  admittance.  A 
scene  of  fury  ensued,  that  left  no  doubts  upon 
the  minds  of  all  present  as  to  Eyoob's  actual 
state.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  madhouse, 
and  mercifully  allowed  to  retain  the  object  of 
all  his  affections  near  him  ;  and  there  he  had 
remained  ever  since, — unconscious  of  the  chang- 
ing seasons,  —  unmindful  of  the  irons  that  fet- 
tered him, — absorbed  in  one  fond  unbroken 
contemplation  of  the  imaginary  Medjid. 

When  the  Drogueman  had  finished  his  ac- 
count of  the  unfortunate  Eyoob,  I  again  ap- 
proached his  grated  cell,  and,  with  a  sentiment 
of  pity  and  respect  for  his  sufferings,  made  my 
farewell  salutations  to  him.  He  returned  the 
courtesy  by  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
touching  his  forehead,  with  as  much  dignity  as 
though  that  poor  brain  had  not  become  a  blank. 
"  And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy  I" 

How  many  people,  thought  I,  have  I  seen  in 
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that  vast  lunatic  asylum,  society,  whose  "  fan- 
tastic tricks"  are  far  less  harmless  and  less  ami- 
able than  the  delusion  of  this  ill-fated  being ! 
How  much  further  my  reflections  might  then 
have  carried  me,  I  know  not ;  for,  just  as  I  reach- 
ed the  entrance  of  the  quadrangle,  and  mounted 
my  horse  to  return  to  Pera,  an  old  Turkish  wo- 
man diverted  the  current  of  my  thoughts  by  deli- 
berately unfastening  the  lower  part  of  her  j/asma  A: 
(veil),  that  she  might  spit  at  me.  She  must 
have  been  an  old  Mahometan  tory,  holding  in 
abomination  the  liberal  principles  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  and  the  spirit  of  reform  which  had 
encouraged  the  adoption  of  Christian  usages  in 
Constantinople,  and  sighing  for  the  good  old 
times  when  no  Giaour  could  venture  to  ride 
through  the  city  without  being  pelted  and  re- 
viled by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  There 
was  an  end  to  my  reflections ;  therefore,  giving 
my  horse  his  head,  and  reining  in  my  own 
fancies,   I  cantered  towards   Pera,  as   fast   as 
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the  execrable  pavement  would  allow  me,  and 
once  more  found  myself  in  the  cool  latticed 
saloon  of  my  Armenian  habitation. 

Pera  of  Constantinople. 
July  1838. 
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A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S 
VISION. 


Romeo.  Peace ; 

Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Mercutio.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams  ; 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 


midsum:mer  night's  vision. 


It  was  Midsummer  day.  I  had  been  loiter- 
ing through  the  whole  of  that  sultry  noon  in 
the  streets  and  environs  of  Leipzig,  seeing  what- 
ever is  most  worthy  of  observation  in  that 
populous  and  antique-looking  place  ;  I  had  stood 
upon  the  banks  of  the  narrow  brook-like  Elster, 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  heroic  Poniatowski 
rushed  into  its  waves  and  perished.  I  had 
visited  the  fatal  field  where,  quenched  in  oceans 
of  blood,  Napoleon's  star  had  set  to  rise  no 
more.  I  had  talked  with  eye-witnesses,  and 
listened  to  anecdotes  of  those  exciting  times; 
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and  with  my  mind  full  of  souvenirs,   and  my 
head  teeming  with  Idees  Napoleoniennes,  I  set 
oiF  for  Dresden,  but  was  obliged  to  rest  for  the 
night  at  Oschatz,  a  miserable  little  town,  whose 
natural  dulness  and  discomfort  had  apparently 
derived  no  improvement  from  the  gingerbread 
fair  then  being  held  in  the  very  small   Gross 
Platz  opposite  to  the  inn  where  I  had  put  up. 
This   same  fair  seemed  to  have  frighted  from 
its  propriety  the  whole  place,  inn  and  all.     I 
ordered  abend  speisen  in  vain ;  called  (for  bells 
there  were  none)  upon  Kellner  or  Kammerfrau 
to  do  my  bidding  :   Komm  gleich  was  shouted 
to  me  in  return,  but  nobody  came  ;  so,  in  order 
to  economise  my  breath  and  patience,  both  of 
which  were  waxing  faint,   I  left  my  servants, 
who  did  not  understand  a  word  of  German,  to 
settle  matters  for  me,  and  walked  forth   into 
the  midst  of  the  fair,  where  my  attention  was 
very  soon  attracted   and   fixed   by  a   German 
Farceur^  who  was  singing  to  the  grinding  of  his 
barrel  organ,  sundry  comic  songs,  with  an  effect 
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which  drew  forth  shouts  of  laughter  and  ap- 
plause from  his  numerous  auditory. 

This  man  possessed  the  genuine  vis  comica. 
Nature  had  sent  him  into  the  world  a  ready- 
made  buffoon ;  and  the  couplets  which  he  acted 
as  well  as  chanted,  and  wliich  were  as  broad  in 
their  humour  as  they  were  long  in  duration, 
were  admirably  releves  by  the  curl  of  a  gro- 
tesque, thirsty-looking  red  nose,  the  leer  of  a 
moist  roguish  eye,  and  the  knowing  air  with 
which  a  greasy  old  hat,  of  indescribable  form, 
was  cocked  upon  one  ear.  I  have  always  had  a 
foiblesse  for  such  exhibitions  ;  and  so  strongly 
did  my  sympathies,  upon  that  particular  occa- 
sion, keep  pace  with  those  of  the  assembled 
crowd,  that  not  until  it  dispersed  did  I  remem- 
ber that  I  was  both  fasting  and  fatigued,  or 
think  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  "  take  mine 
ease  in  mine  inn,"  should  such  at  last  be  vouch- 
safed to  me. 

When  I  returned  thither,  I  found  that  the 
arrangements  for  my  night's  accommodation  had 
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been  completed,  and  I  was  shewn  into  a  dark- 
looking  narrow  strip  of  a  bed-room,  containing 
nothing  but  the  "  short  commons  "  of  a  German 
bed,  an  enormous  German  stove,  a  ricketty 
old  table,  and  two  equally  ancient  chairs. 

"  Have  you  no  better  room  for  me  ?"  I  in- 
quired, shrinking  back  from  the  gloomy  com- 
fortless-looking couloir  which  had  been  digni- 
fied into  the  rank  of  chamber,  and  of  which 
so  large  a  part  was  filled  up  by  the  monu- 
mental-looking stove  aforesaid,  whose  form  and 
proportions  struck  me  as  being  better  adapted 
to  a  churchyard  than  to  a  bed-room. 

"  A  better  ! ''  was  the  rejoinder  of  my  land- 
lord ;  "  'tis  the  best  in  the  house  !  Why,  in 
this  very  room  the  Emperor  Napoleon  passed 
the  night  on  his  way  to  Leipzig  in  1813,  after 
his  temporary  success  at  Dresden."''' 

*' Enough!""  said  I,  "it  will  suit  me  very 
well  !"  And  I  believe  that  had  the  best  fur- 
nished and  most  comfortable  apartment  been 
at   that   moment    offered   me    in   exchange,    I 
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would  not  have  foregone  the  privilege  of  pass- 
ing the  night  in  that  gloomy  chamber,  haunted 
as  it  was  by  associations  with  one  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  who  had  passed  through  the 
extremes  of  human  grandeur  and  human  suf- 
fering to  a  kingdom,  compared  with  which 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  wretched 
ambitions  that  distract  them  are  as  nothing. 
The  temper  of  mind  which  my  morning's 
occupation  had  induced,  rendered  this  coinci- 
dence still  more  welcome  to  me,  and  I  has- 
tily swallowed  my  supper  that  I  might  shut 
myself  up  alone,  and  indulge  in  all  my  reveries 
undisturbed.  For  it  seemed  to  me  that  some- 
thing of  Napoleon  must  cling  to  those  walls 
which  had  reflected  his  shadow  as  he  paced 
the  long  room, — something  that  would  now 
image  forth  his  reflections  to  me  ;  that  the 
very  planks  which  had  creaked  beneath  his 
foot-steps,  ought  to  speak  to  me  eloquently 
of  his  perturbed  thoughts  !  How  looked,  how 
moved  he  then,  the  Warrior  and  the   Despot, 
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from  whose  brow  and  whose  grasp  were  so 
soon  to  pass  away  a  crumbling  crown  and  a 
broken  sword  ?  Did  Hope  still  animate  those 
giant  energies  with  visions  of  Glory  ?  or  had 
cold  misgivings  crept  in  to  paralyse  and  sub- 
due ?  Baffled  in  his  ambitious  views  —  for- 
saken— betrayed — defeated — yet  resolved  to 
stand  at  bay  and  make  a  last  struggle  against 
his  pursuers  before  he  fled  from  the  territory 
which  had  leagued  with  all  the  world  against 
him,  did  no  prophetic  voice  whisper  to  him  that 
the  struggle  would  be  in  vain  ? — and  if  he  slept 
that  night,  what  dreams  hovered  round  his 
pillow  ? — were  they,  like  those  of  Richard  the 
Third,  appalling  visions  of  final  defeat  ? — and 
did  the  bloody  shade  of  Enghien  arise  to  me- 
nace and  to  forewarn  — ''  to  sit  heavy  upon  his 
sow/,"  and  bid  it  despair? — did  he,  like  that 
usurper,  acknowledge, 

"  1  have  not  that  ahacrity  of  spirit, 
Or  cheer  of  mind  that  I  was  wont  to  have  ; " 

or  did  he,  still  like  him,  feel  that  a  thousand 
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hearts  were  great  within  his  bosom,  although 
Fortune  and  Victory  no  longer  sat  upon  his 
helm  ? 

With  these  thoughts  crowding  confusedly 
in  my  mind,  I  at  last  threw  myself  upon  the 
bed  ;  and  even  between  sleeping  and  waking 
the  same  images  pursued  me,  but  fantastically 
confounded  with  the  objects  that  were  actually 
in  the  room,  and  those  which  I  had  seen  during 
the  evening.  The  huge  stove  appeared  to  di- 
late, and  spring  up  into  the  semblance  of  a 
column  surmounted  by  a  warlike  figure,  crowned 
with  laurels ;  and  in  the  deep  shadow  which  it 
threw  upon  the  wall,  and  which  the  flickering  of 
the  night-lamp  caused  to  waver  tremulously, 
I  thought  I  saw  the  form  of  the  German  far- 
ceur^ flitting  to  and  fro  with  his  barrel-organ  ; 
and  lo  !  his  lineaments  were  those  of  the  pre- 
sent ruler  of  France ;  and  his  greasy  inde- 
scribable hat  pinched  up  into  the  heroic  form 
of  that  little  '  chapeau  a  trois  cornes,''  which  will 
go  down  to  posterity  immortalized  by  glorious 
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associations,  was  flourished  in  his  hand  in  a 
begging  attitude,  with  the  gesticulations  of  one 
by  whom  "  the  smallest  contributions  would  be 
thankfully  received/'  Then  followed  indistinct- 
ness, darkness,  and  oblivion;  —  I  slept — and 
in  a  dream  I  was  borne  far  away. 

I  thought  that  I  stood  alone  in  the  deep 
valley  of  a  rocky  island ;  the  booming  of  the 
ocean  billows  fell  upon  my  ear  softened  by 
distance,  and  mingled  with  the  summer  breeze 
that  lightly  rustled  the  foliage  of  low  bending 
willows ;  and  beneath  their  weeping  branches 
was  a  tomb,  grand  in  its  simplicity,  upon  which 
was  inscribed  the  mighty  name  of  Napoleon — 
that  name  which  had  caused  the  whole  of  van- 
quished Europe  to  tremble,  save  the  Ocean 
Queen  whose  captive  he  had  died  !  And  with 
a  saddened  heart  I  stood 

"  In  the  hush*d  presence  of  the  glorious  dead," 

marvelling  and  pondering  over  the  vicissitudes 
that  had  doomed  his  dust  to  mingle  with  the 
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sands   of  an   insignificant   African  island   over 
which  he  had  never  held  sway. 

"  Shame  to  thee,  England  !"  I  exclaimed, 
"  for  having  hetrayed  the  fallen  enemy  who 
confided  in  thy  generosity  ! — Shame  to  thee  for 
having  rejected  the  guest  who  in  his  misfor- 
tunes threw  himself  upon  thy  hospitality!  — 
Shame,  thrice  shame,  that  as  the  reward  of 
such  trusting  belief  in  thy  magnanimity  thou 
didst  doom  him,  like  another  Prometheus,  to 
'  the  Vulture  and  the  Rock  ! '  the  Ocean  for 
his  prison  walls — this  lonely  island  his  dungeon 
— thou  the  gaoler — and  Death  the  liberator  ! 
Oh,  bitter  in  thy  enmity  !  could  not  his  deso- 
lation move  thee  to  nobler  sentiments  ?  Crown- 
less —  wifeless  —  childless  —  abandoned  by  the 
people  whom  he  had  so  often  led  to  glory,  he 
turned  his  eyes  towards  thy  shores — the  boasted 
land  of  freedom  and  of  freemen — and  claimed 
to  be  received  there  as  a  citizen  by  '  the  noblest 
and  most  constant  of  his  enemies  ;'  even  that 
poor  boon  was   denied  to  him,   and  the  hand 
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which  should  have  been  stretched  forth  to  wel- 
come tlie  illustrious  exile,  forged  his  fetters ! 
And  thou,  injured  shade  !'**  I  continued,  bend- 
ing my  forehead  in  deep  humility  over  the 
sepulchral  stone,  "  what  can  atone  for  the  long 
agonies  endured  by  thee  —  the  moral  tortures 
which  could  not  bend  thy  stern  spirit  albeit  the 
frail  flesh  was  vanquished  by  them  ?  What  can 
atone  for  this  unhonoured  grave,  where  even 
thy  ashes  remain  in  captivity  far  from  the  land 
which  once  gloried  in  calling  thee  master  ?  what 
can  atone — " 

But  here  a  noise  as  of  the  rustling  of  mighty 
wings  startled  me  from  my  soliloquy,  and  look- 
ing up  I  beheld  in  the  grey  light  of  dawn  a 
form  standing  near,  clad  in  imperial  robes,  like 
those  of  ancient  Rome,  the  Victor's  laurel 
wreath  upon  his  brow,  and  eyes  piercing  and 
serene  as  those  of  angels  bent  upon  me  ;  and 
I  knew  that  I  looked  upon  the  spirit  of  him 
whose  mortal  coil  lay  mouldering  beneath. 

*'  'Tis  well  !"  it  said  in  a  clear  low  voice  ; 
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"  I  wish  for  no  atonement  which  I  have  not 
already  received,  —  the  enemy  who  persecuted 
me  even  unto  death,  hestowed  upon  me  (un- 
wittingly, I  will  allow,)  a  boon  far  beyond  that 
which  could  have  been  conferred  even  had  she 
conceded  to  me  all  that  I  had  asked  at  her 
hands  !  In  chaining  me  to  this  rock,  England 
exalted  me  into  a  Victim. — and,  blind  in  her 
persecution  like  the  fanatics  of  old,  what  she 
intended  to  dishonour  has  received  through  her 
means  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  Think  you 
that  had  she  welcomed  me  upon  her  shores 
as  I  had  dared  to  hope,  and  that  1  had  sub- 
sided into  a  political  cypher  —  an  apostate 
from  my  faith  (for  my  religion  was  Glory !) — 
a  sleek  country  gentleman  content  to  exchange 
my  noble  ambition  for  the  creature  comforts 
of  hfe, — to  fatten  my  beeves  and  till  my  own 
lands, — to  promener  mes  ennuis  from  one  noble 
castle  to  another,  unhonoured  by  any  sentiment 
save  that  of  vulgar  curiosity,  —  to  herd  with 
lords  and  flatter  ladies, — to  take  my  seat,  when 
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bidden,  at  the  board  of  Royalty,  and  feel  hum- 
bly thankful  that  such  notice  should  be  ac- 
corded to  me !  —  think  you,  I  say,  had  such 
been  the  case,  that  my  name  and  memory 
would  have  preserved  the  magic  power  which 
they  still  exercise  over  the  hearts  and  imagina- 
tions of  my  ancient  followers  ? — think  you  that 
France  would  have  recognised  in  the  apathetic 
guest  of  England,  content  to  crawl  through 
life  like  other  worms,  the  warlike  Napoleon 
who  led  her  to  a  hundred  conquests,  who  threw 
the  spoils  of  other  nations  into  her  lap,  and 
would  have  made  her  what  Rome  was  of  old 
— the  mistress  of  the  world  ! — or  that  recog- 
nisincr,  she  could  have  lamented  one  so  self- 
debased  ?  No  !  the  poetry  of  this  rock,  this 
captivity,  this  lonely  grave,  was  necessary  to 
revive  the  sympathies  of  that  fickle  and  exci- 
table people  whose  idol  I  had  been,  so  long  as 
I  led  them  from  victory  to  victory,  but  who 
abandoned  me  to  my  fate  when  I  could  no 
lonofer  minister  to  their  vain-fflorious  ambition. 
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The  vulgar,    ignoble  life  of  ease  which  would 
have  been  purchased  by  fraternizing  with  my 
conquerors  and  bitterest  foes,  would  have  made 
them  blush  for  their  former  hero.     As  it  was, 
they   pitied    me,     they   once    more     identified 
themselves  with  my  feelings,   and  every  fresh 
outrage    heaped   upon    me   by  England   served 
to    reanimate    their    extinguished    enthusiasm. 
But  a  life  of  inglorious  freedom  passed  amongst 
the  Penates  of  my  conquerors  would  have  cut 
me  off  from  the  sympathies  of  that  handful  of 
brave  spirits  who,   in  woe  as  well  as   in  weal, 
had  never  deserted  me.     I  should  have  lived  to 
die  in  their  memory  and  their  esteem,  whereas 
I  have  died  to  live  there  for  ever, — not  to  perish 
with  the  present  generation,  but  to  be  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  to  posterity,  an  oral 
tradition   of  success,  grandeur,   and    adversity 
on  the  one  hand,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  and  of  enthusiastic  devoted  fidehty 
on  the  other,  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the 
human  heart.     This  distinction  and  these  sen- 

VOL.    Ill  o 
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timents  have  been  preserved  to  me  in  all  their 
pristine  intensity,  thanks  to  the  unmeasured 
rigour  of  England  ! — and  I  feel  now  how  much 
better  service  her  distrust  and  her  enmity  have 
done  me  than  her  most  loyal  friendship  and 
good  fellowship  could  have  conferred.  True, 
while  I  still  animated  the  poor  tabernacle  of 
clay  that  moulders  beneath  that  stone,  I  thought 
otherwise  ;  for  the  weaknesses  and  affections 
of  the  flesh  clung  to  me,  and  clogged  my  per- 
ceptions ; — the  love  of  life, — the  yearning  to 
be  united  to  what  I  most  loved,  blinded  me 
to  the  humiliating  consequences  that  must  have 
ensued  had  my  desires  been  granted  ;  — now  I 
see  all  with  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  and  I  repeat, 
'tis  well  for  me  that  England  acted  as  she  has 
done  !  She  did  not  intend  nor  foresee  the  result 
in  her  short-sighted  vindictiveness,  but  she  has 
been  a  better  friend  to  my  memory  than  I 
should  have  been  myself." 

"  But  this  obscure  grave,''  said  I,  "  for  one 
'  whose   tomb   should  pierce  the  skies,' — does 
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not  your  spirit,  Sire,  resent  the  disregard  whicli 
has  been  observed  towards  your  wishes  respect- 
ing the  destination  of  these  sacred  rehcs  P^' 

"  Bah  !'"  returned  the  Imperial  shade  with 
a  scornful  smile,  "  where  the  tree  falls  there 
let  it  lie  !  Those  wishes  were  expressed  while 
I  vet  struofcrled  under  the  thraldom  of  human 
feeling, — its  wretched  affections,  and  still  more 
wretched  vanities  !  TAey  prompted  me,  blind 
and  deluded  as  I  was,  to  bequeath  my  heart 
to  Marie  Louise, — to  the  cold-hearted  woman 
who  never  had  appreciated  its  fond,  proud  de- 
votion, and  who  abandoned  me  in  my  fallen 
fortunes, — to  the  faithless  wife  who  could  not 
wait  until  death  had  dissolved  the  tie  that 
bound  her  to  me  ere  she  bestowed  her  heartless 
caresses  upon  another, — to  the  degenerate  Prin- 
cess who  scrupled  not  to  give  to  the  son  of 
Napoleon  a  spurious  brood  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  pledges  of  her  wanton  love  for  an 
Austrian   Chamberlain  !     What    could    such    a 

woman   do   with   my  heart,  —  and   how  would 

d2 
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she  greet  it  ?  perhaps  with  the  Italian  proverb 
which  says  that  '  a  Hving  dog  is  better  than  a 
dead  Hon  ! '  Oh,  Josephine  !  thy  wrongs  have 
been  amply  avenged  by  her  for  whom  thou 
wert  sacrificed  !  " 

"  But  France,  Sire,  to  whom  you  bequeathed 
these  glorious  ashes  — " 

"  Yes,  in   the   same  blind  belief  that   influ- 
enced me  in  the  other  particular,  in  the  per- 
suasion of  her  undying,  disinterested  devotion, 
France   has    repudiated     my   cause  ;    she   has 
forsaken    my    family ;  my    name    is    still    dear 
to   her   as    a  rallying  point  around   which    all 
her   national  vanity   gathers,    but   that   is   all. 
France  loved   me  for  herself  not    for  me  ;  she 
too  deserted  me  ;  and  twice,  in  my  adversity. 
With  her    les    vaincus    ont    toujours    tort !  she 
turned  from  the  dim   rays  of  my  setting  star 
to  bask  in  the  beams  of  my  adversaries'  rising 
sun  ;  to  fawn  upon  them  with  the  same  rank 
breath   with    which     she    reviled    me.      No  ! 
France  loved  me  not ;  she  was  vain  of  me  ;  a 
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few,  a  very  few  of  her  sons  loved  me,  and  some 
of  them  died  to  prove  it,  while  others  lived 
to  prove  it  too  ;  in  exile  and  sorrow,  and 
disease  and  death,  they  forsook  me  not  ; 
and  they  have  had  their  reward.  But  they 
were  only  an  exception  to  the  rule  by  which 
that  fickle  and  ungrateful  nation  marked  her 
indifference  for  my  cause.  And  shall  I  still 
wish  my  ashes  to  lie  in  the  land  which  rejected 
me  while  living,  and  which  has  consigned  to 
eternal  banishment  all  who  bear  my  name  ? — As 
though  power  dwelt  in  a  ?iame  and  not  in  deeds  ! 
— As  though  danger  could  accrue  to  the  state 
from  the  presence  of  two  or  three  aged  money- 
loving  American  citizens,  or  the  senseless 
projects  of  an  inexperienced  youth  who,  in  his 
fond  belief  that  France  still  loved  the  race 
from  which  he  sprang,  closed  his  eyes  to  this 
convincing  fact  :  —  that  when,  exasperated  by 
the  headstrong  incapacity  of  her  legitimate 
Princes,  she  drove  them  from  the  throne,  and 
purchased  with    her   people's   blood   the    right 
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to  choose  another  ruler,  no  thought  of  recaUing 
the  Imperial  boy  who  was  born  to  become 
their  Emperor,  occurred  to  her ;  the  claims  of 
my  son  were  overlooked  upon  an  occasion  which 
offered  so  fair  an  opportunity  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  and  our  most  san- 
guine adherents  must  have  felt  that  the  silence 
of  the  nation  at  that  juncture  was  conclusive, 
and  that  the  popularity  of  our  cause  had  sunk 
into  a  tradition. 

"  The  day  will  come,  however,  and  it  is  not 
far  distant,  when  my  ashes  will  be  recalled, 
and  Princes  will  be  sent  to  pilot  them 
across  the  seas,  and  deputations  formed  to 
greet  their  solemn  entry  into  France,  and 
monuments  will  be  raised,  and  orations  pro- 
nounced over  them  ;  and  wherefore  ? — to  honour 
my  memory  ?  to  appease  my  angry  manes 
by  a  tardy  fulfilment  of  my  last  wishes  ?  Will 
a  brother's  hand  be  there  to  support  my  pall, 
or  the  sanctifying  tears  of  kindred  be  shed  over 
it  ?     No  !     the    government   of    the    day  will 
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require  some  coup  de  theatre  to  ensure  their 
popularity  with  a  nation  jealous  of  her  present 
inactivity  and  susceptible  to  whatever  touches 
her  past  glory ;  they  will  find  it  necessary  to 
throw  dust  into  her  eyes,  and  they  will  choose 
THE  DUST  OF  Napoleon  for  that  purpose. 
But  my  spirit  recoils  from  the  idea  of  these 
poor  remains  being  made  subservient  to  the 
claptrap  of  ministerial  intrigue  ;  still  more  does 
it  recoil  from  the  paltry  inconsistencies,  the 
meannesses  of  party  spirit,  the  jealousies  and 
the  chafferings  which  will  form  the  programme 
to  their  reception.  Better  that  they  should 
remain  where  they  are ;  and  since  the  living 
are  banished,  let  the  dead  share  their  fate.  I 
shall  not  repose  more  tranquilly  beneath  the 
Dome  of  the  Invalides  than  upon  this  sea-girt 
rock ;  and  long  after  that  Dome  shall  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  the  very  site  on 
which  it  stood  shall  have  become  a  problem 
which  the  pilgrims  of  future  ages  will  vainly 
seek  to  resolve,    this  rock   shall  rear   its  head 
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unchanged  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  Atlantic 
waves,  imperishable  as  my  fame, — stern  and 
gloomy  as  my  fate, — fit  mausoleum  for  one  who 
stood  alone  in  his  greatness  and  his  adversity 
like  me.  The  wanderers  of  the  deep  shall  hail 
it  in  the  distance  as  a  landmark  consecrated 
to  immortal  recollections ;  and  when  the  very 
name  which  it  now  bears  shall  be  forgotten,  the 
proud  distinction  of  holding  my  ashes  will 
rescue  it  from  oblivion,  and  History  will  record, 
and  posterity  recognize  the  lonely  island  as 
the  Emperor's  grave, — the  tomb  of  the  Great 
Napoleon  ! " 

As  I  turned  towards  the  shadowy  speaker,  to 
reply  to  these  last  observations,  I  perceived  that 
its  form  had  grown  more  transparent  and  indis- 
tinct as  the  grey  light  of  morning  brightened 
into  the  approach  of  sunrise,  and  while  I  strain- 
ed my  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fading 
features,  the  cock  crew,  and  they  vanished  into 
*'thin  air.''  I  started  forward  as  though  I 
would  have  retained  the  impalpable  shade  in 
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my  grasp  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  sun  rose 
In  all  its  splendour  above  the  horizon,  and, 
dazzled  into  momentary  blindness  by  the  in- 
tense brightness  of  its  beams,  I  stumbled  over 
the  grave,  and  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground. 

The  shock  awoke  me  ;  the  morning  sun  was 
streamino-  throuorh  the  uncurtained  windows  of 
my  room  full  upon  my  equally  uncurtained  bed 
and  unprotected  eyes  ;  the  Chanticleer  of  the 
inn  was  straining  his  throat  to  the  utmost  to 
arouse  the  lazy  sleepers  within  its  walls ;  for  a 
moment  the  sound  prolonged  my  illusion,  and 
starting  from  my  pillow  I  looked  around  for 
my  visionary  interlocutor,  when  the  truth  burst 
upon  my  awakened  senses,  and,  lo  !  I  found 
that  it  was  all  a  Dream  I 
Paris,  June,  1840. 


Several  months  after  the  above  Dream  had 
been  committed  to  paper,  the  writer  witnessed 
the  imposing  spectacle,  (for  such  it  was  rather 
than  a  religious  ceremony,)  of  the  translation  of 
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Napoleon's  remains  to  the  Church  of  the  In- 
valides.  Everything  had  been  done  through 
the  medium  of  the  pubHc  press,  for  many 
weeks  previously,  to  excite  the  people  to  some 
public  demonstration  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
Imperial  dynasty,  and  revolt  against  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  But  all  in  vain  ;  perhaps 
the  intense  cold  of  the  weather  on  that  occasion 
may  have  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  order ;  but  so  it  was,  that  the  atmosphere 
and  the  temper  of  men'^s  minds  were  both  at 
many  degrees  below  freezing  point  ;  and  the 
whole  thing  went  off  with  the  most  frigid  calm, 
thus  bearing  out  the  Spiritual  Protest  that  has 
been  embodied  in  the  above  Dream,  and  im- 
parting to  it  the  character  of  a  Prophecy. 

Paris,  March,  1841. 


THE    MOTHER    AND    SON 

A  SKETCH  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 


No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home. 

King  Richard  II. 


THE  MOTHER  AND  SON. 


Herman  Christiern,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
parents  whom  misfortune  and  improvidence  had 
reduced  from  a  respectable  position  in  society 
to  a  state  of  poverty  and  dependence  upon  such 
of  their  relatives  as  were  able  and  willing  to 
assist  them.     His  father,   Major   Christiern,  a 
Swiss  by  birth,  had  been  originally  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  unfortunate   Louis  XVI,   and  was 
one  of  the  few  Swiss  guards  who  survived  the 
dreadful   massacre    of  the    Tenth   of  August. 
After  seeing  his  father  and  elder  brother  perish 
by  his  side,  upon  the  staircase  of  the  Tuileries, 
he  contrived  to  eflfect  liis  escape  from  the  san- 
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giiinary  mob  ;  and  concealing  himself  in  Paris 
for  a  few  days,  he  quitted  it  in  disguise,  and 
passed  over  into  England,  where  he  entered 
into  the  British  Service,  and  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  a  regiment  which  was  chiefly  of- 
ficered by  emigrants  and  foreigners.  Young, 
handsome,  and  well-born,  his  misfortunes  in- 
vested him  with  more  than  common  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  the  romantic  and  the  tender-heart- 
ed ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  his  manifold  attrac- 
tions beguiled  the  affections  of  a  young  and 
lovely  girl,  who,  regardless  of  prudence  and  of 
the  counsels  of  her  family,  and  listening  only  to 
"  the  voice  of  the  charmer,"  who,  in  that  in- 
stance, charmed  "  not  wisely  but  too  well,"' 
bestowed  her  hand  and  her  little  fortune  upon 
the  portionless  refugee ;  and  cheerfully  left  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  her  father's  house  to 
rough  it  through  the  world  as  the  wife  of  a 
subaltern  in  a  marching  regiment.  Promotion 
came  slowly,  and  children  came  fast :  Christiern 
was  the  very  incarnation  of  thoughtless  impru- 
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dence  ;  he  knew  not  how  to  restrict  his  expen- 
diture to  his  means  :  he  was  one  of  those  who, 
if  they  possessed  twenty  thousand  a-year,  think 
it  necessary  to  spend  thirty.  What  wonder 
then,  that  with  his  slender  income  debts  soon 
accumulated,  and  that  the  fortune  of  his  wife 
was  sacrificed  to  defray  them  ?  She  indeed 
was  a  model  of  prudence  and  self-denial ;  all 
her  exertions  were  directed  towards  stem- 
ming the  torrent  of  her  husband's  prodigality ; 
she  gave  up  society  and  quietly  resigned  herself 
into  becoming  a  household  drudge — but  all  in 
vain :  her  unceasing  efforts  could  only  retard, 
not  ward  off,  utter  ruin  ;  and  after  nineteen 
years  of  perpetual  struggle,  during  which  period 
the  patience  and  the  pecuniary  resources  of  her 
family  had  been  more  than  once  exhausted  by 
the  perpetual  demands  of  Christiern  for  assist- 
ance, she  found  herself  a  beggar,  burthened 
with  six  sons,  and  a  husband  who  was  too 
proud  *'  to  dig,"  although  "  to  beg  he  was  not 
asliamed  !  '^ 
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Christlern  had  sold  his  commission  to  save 
himself  from  a  prison,  and  the  whole  family 
were  dependent  for  bread  upon  the  generosity 
of  a  widowed  sister  of  Mrs.  Christiern's,  the  last 
of  her  family  who  adhered  to  her  in  her  mis- 
fortunes. 

At  that  period  of  their  history  Herman, 
their  eldest  son,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Sandhurst,  was  fortunately  provided  for  by  re- 
ceiving a  commission  in  a  distinguished  corps, 
then  servinof  in  the  Peninsula  :  and  thither  he 
proceeded,  as  soon  as  his  outfit  had  been  com- 
pleted, in  all  the  happy  exultation  of  eighteen, 
dreaming  of  nothing  but  glory,  honourable  scars, 
laurels,  and  promotion. 

He  was  his  mother's  favourite  :  of  all  her 
children,  dear  as  they  were  to  her,  Herman  was 
the  most  precious ;  he  had  wound  himself 
round  the  very  fibres  of  her  heart  by  his  ador- 
able disposition,  and  from  his  earliest  infancy 
she  could  remember  no  single  instance  in  which 
he  had  voluntarily  caused  her  pain.      Gentle, 
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tliough  high-spirited,  dutiful  and  thoughtful 
beyond  his  years,  he  seemed  early  to  have  un- 
derstood the  struggles  and  trials  to  which  she 
was  exposed,  and  to  have  resolved  upon  com- 
pensating as  much  as  possible  for  her  other 
privations  by  his  unlimited  devotion  and  obedi- 
ence to  her  wishes.  His  affection  for  her  had 
endued  him  with  a  precocity  of  judgment  and 
feehng,  rare  as  it  was  beautiful  in  one  of  his 
years  and  sex ;  the  rudeness  of  the  schoolboy 
was  laid  aside  for  the  rational  bearing  of  the 
matured  friend  and  companion ;  and  at  an  age 
when  other  youths  are  bent  only  upon  boister- 
ous pursuits  and  selfish  indulgences,  Herman 
Christiern  had  learned  to  place  his  greatest 
happiness  in  the  society  of  his  mother,  and  to 
feel  that  he  was  more  than  repaid  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  boyish  tastes,  when  he  had  called 
forth  an  approving  smile  in  her  meek,  fair 
face. 

That  gentle  mother  !  she  was   one  of  those 
patient  enduring    beings,    who  never  give  ex- 
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pression  to  their  grief,  but  courageously  strug- 
gle to  avert  its  dominion  as  long  as  possible  ; 
and  when  they  find  the  effort  unavailing,  silent- 
ly resign  themselves  to  become  its  victim,  and 
die,  as  they  have  lived,  without  uttering  a 
complaint.  Calm  and  undemonstrative,  she 
was  by  many  pronounced  to  be  apathetic  ;  but 
even  while  that  judgment  was  recorded  against 
her  by  superficial  observers,  the  canker  of  care 
was  corroding  the  \dtal  principle  within  her. 
Her  step  was  gradually  becoming  less  firm,  her 
smile  less  frequent ;  her  eye  more  sunken  ;  her 
cheek  more  transparent !  The  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  her  prospects,  the  misery  of  feeling  her- 
self a  burthen  upon  the  generosity  of  a  beloved 
sister,  ill  able  to  sustain  such  a  charge,  the 
altered  disposition  of  her  husband,  to  whom 
misfortune  had  imparted  asperity  and  not  pru- 
dence ;  all  had  combined  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  a  constitution  which  had  never  been 
very  robust :  she  was  dying  of  a  chronic  heart- 
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break,  and   nobody  believed   that  she  was  suf- 
fering. 

I  remember,  about  that  time,  hearing  her 
one  evening,  sing  that  beautiful  song  in  the 
"  Stranger,"  the  music  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  the  all-accomplished  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  ;  and,  child  as  I  then  was,  being 
aifected  to  tears  by  the  deep  pathos  of  her 
unrivalled  voice,  as  she  gave  utterance  to  words, 
which  I  was  afterwards  aware  bore  so  strong 
an  analogy  to  her  own  sad  feelings  : — 

"  I  have  a  silent  sorrow  here, 
A  grief  I  '11  ne'er  impart ; 
It  breathes  no  sigh — it  sheds  no  tear — 
But  it  consumes  my  heart !" 

I  have  often  since  remembered  it  with  a  sigh, 
and  thought  how  touchingly  she  then  illus- 
trated the  poet's  idea  of  the  nightingale  singing 
with  a  thorn  in  her  breast. 

Still  there  was  one  drop  of  sweetness  left  to 
temper  the   bitter  cup  which  fate  had  prepared 
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for  her ;  Herman  was  provided  for ;  he  de- 
lighted in  his  profession,  he  had  borne  himself 
gallantly  in  his  first  campaign,  (which  was  the 
closing  one  of  the  Peninsular  war,)  he  was  be- 
loved by  his  brother  officers,  and  had  won 
golden  opinions  from  those  under  whose  com- 
mand he  had  served ;  a  slight  wound  in  his 
arm,  and  advancement  to  a  lieutenancy,  had 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  contentment ;  and 
when,  after  the  affair  of  Toulouse,  he  embarked 
with  his  regiment  from  Bordeaux  to  proceed 
to  Cork,  it  was  with  the  promise  of  soon  obtain- 
ing leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  family,  and 
also  with  an  assurance  from  the  General  of 
Division  under  whom  he  served,  that  he  should 
be  appointed  to  the  first  vacancy  that  occurred 
in  his  staff. 

How  did  the  tender  mother  exult  when  she 
heard  all  this  !  How  did  her  quiet  eye  brighten, 
and  her  sinking  heart  throb  at  the  thought  of 
once  more  beholding  her  gallant  boy,  dearer 
than  ever  to  her  from  the  dangers  he  had  passed 
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through !  Forgetful  for  a  while  of  her  many 
sorrows  and  her  daily  increasing  weakness,  she 
dwelt  only  upon  the  prosperous  future  that 
was  dawning  upon  him  :  handsome  and  amiable, 
and  beloved  as  her  Herman  was,  he  must  suc- 
ceed in  the  world  ;  he  would  marry  well,  — 
perhaps  Heaven  would  reward  her  past  suffer- 
ings by  permitting  her  to  live  to  witness  that 
happy  event ;  and  then  how  thankfully  would 
she  close  her  eyes  for  ever,  knowing  that  he 
at  least  was  rescued  from  the  destitution  which 
had  fallen  upon  her  other  children  ;  that  when 
she  was  gone  he  would  be  to  them  all  that  he 
had  ever  been  to  her  in  affection — friend,  com- 
forter, counsellor  ;  and  besides  all  these,  yet 
another  tie  would  be  added — he  would  become 
their  benefactor ! 

Yet  these  fond  speculations,  although  they 
beguiled  her  sorrows,  could  not  arrest  the  fatal 
progress  of  disease  ;  her  decline  had  been  so 
gradual,  her  courage  in  abstaining  from  all  ex- 
pression of  complaint  so  unshaken,  that  it  was 
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not  until  the  churchyard  cough  struck  like  a 
knell  upon  the  ears  of  her  affrighted  husband, 
and  that  frequent  faintings  testified  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  her  frame,  that  Christiem  was 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  her  danofer.  Then  medi- 
cal  aid  was  resorted  to,  but  too  late :  for  after 
a  careful  examination  of  her  case,  the  physician 
pronounced  that  repose  of  mind  and  a  warmer 
climate  might  prolong  her  life  for  a  few  months, 
but  that  ultimate  recovery  would  be  little  less 
than  miraculous.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  spare  her  the  fatigue 
of  a  long  journey,  which  must  eventually  ter- 
minate in  a  foreign  grave  ;  and  she  w^as  re- 
moved to  a  quiet  lodging  at  Brompton,  there 
to  await  the  slow  fulfilment  of  her  doom. 

Meanwhile  Herman  was  enjo}4ng  as  much 
popularity  in  Ireland  as  he  had  done  in  the 
more  trying  scenes  of  his  short  but  glorious 
campaign  in  the  Peninsula,  and  all  his  letters 
were  filled  with  pleasant  details  of  the  charming 
life  he  was  leading  among  the  hospitable,  warm- 
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hearted  Irish,  who  seemed  bent  upon  making 
him  forofet  that  he  was  ''  a  strano-er  in  the  land.'" 
He  had  been  sent  with  a  detachment  from 
head-quarters  into  a  wild  part  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  where  the  society  was  widely  dispersed ; 
but  it  so  happened,  that  one  family — the  most 
deliorhtful  in  the  world — resided  near  ;  and  thev 
had  called  upon  him,  and  insisted  upon  his 
taking  up  his  quarters  at  their  house.  There 
were  seven  daughters,  all  of  them  angels  ;  an 
amiable  mother  ;  a  father  who  was  the  best  of 
good-fellows  ;  two  brothers,  the  best  riders  in 
the  whole  county ;  and  "with  these  loveable 
people  he  was  domesticating  as  enfant  de  J'a- 
mi'lle.  A  few  weeks  after  this  communication, 
Herman  wrote  to  solicit  his  parents'  consent  to 
his  union  with  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of  his 
hospitable  host,  whose  consent  had  been  cheer- 
fully given  to  an  arrangement  which  was  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  his  child ;  and  all  that 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  general  satisfac- 
tion  was    the   approval    of  Major   and     Mrs. 
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Christiern,  without  which  Herman  felt  that  his 
marriage  would  not  be  blessed.  Then  followed 
a  lover"'s  description  of  the  fair  object  of  his 
preference ;  and  when  every  flattering  epithet 
which  the  glowing  imagination  of  a  youth  of 
twenty  could  lavish  upon  his  first  passion,  had 
been  exhausted,  Herman  acknowledged  that  his 
beloved  had  no  dower  but  her  beauty,  and  no 
expectation  of  ever  receiving  any  marriage 
portion  from  her  father  except  her  wedding 
clothes. 

The  Christierns  lost  not  a  moment  in  writing 
to  forbid  this  most  imprudent  connexion.  The 
father  made  an  immediate  application  to  Her- 
man"'s  Colonel  that  he  might  be  recalled  to  head- 
quarters; while  the  poor  mother,  trusting  that 
her  influence  with  her  son  would  not  be  exerted 
In  vain,  wrote  to  conjure  him  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  had  learned  wisdom 
under  the  severe  discipline  of  adversity.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  she  unlocked  the  sorrows  of 
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her  heart  to  him  ;  and  oh,  what  sad  eloquence 
was  there  in  that  transcript  of  misery  so  long 
borne  and  never  before  told  !  What  truth  iu 
her  description  of  the  bitterness  of  dependence 
to  a  proud  spirit,  of  the  anguish  of  bringing 
innocent  beings  into  the  world  predestined  to 
beggary,  or  dependent  for  bread  upon  the  pre- 
carious and  unwilling  charity  of  cold-hearted 
relatives  !  With  what  force  did  she  paint  the 
power  of  misfortune  to  sour  even  the  kindest 
nature,  and  to  substitute  querulous  reproach 
and  vain  recriminations  for  the  endearments  of 
affection  !  how  feelingly  dwell  upon  the  ro- 
mance of  love  vanquished  by  the  vulgar  cares  of 
life  !  All  this  she  had  experienced  ;  these  fatal 
consequences  of  an  imprudent  marriage  she  noA\' 
avowed  to  him  were  leading  her  to  the  grave  ; 
and  she  adjured  her  son,  by  all  his  past  affection 
for  her,  by  all  his  future  hopes  of  happiness  for 
himself,  to  take  warning  from  her  example, 
and  to  forbear  giving  the  last  blow  to  her 
VOL.  III.  :^ 
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breaking  heart  by  wildly  persisting  in  a  step 
which  must  end  in  his  utter  ruin. 

But  when  did  Love  ever  hsten  to  Reason  ? 
And  what  youth  of  twenty  but  thinks  the  world 
well  lost  for  the  bright  eyes  of  a  beautiful  girl, 
who  smiles  like  an  angel  while  she  assures  him 
that  poverty  with  him  would  be  preferable  to 
the  most  brilliant  worldly  position  with  another  ? 
Herman  was  staggered,  but  not  convinced,  by 
his  moth6r''s  letter;  he,  however,  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  avow  to  the  young  lady  and  her 
family,  his  parents'  objections  to  his  marriage, 
and  the  motives  on  which  they  were  grounded ; 
but,  to  his  glad  surprise,  he  found  that  they  car- 
ried no  weight  with  them :  the  father  was  too 
anxious  to  marry  his  daughters,  and  too  hopeless 
of  marrying  them  well,  to  hesitate  in  giving 
them  to  any  one  with  the  name  and  profession 
of  a  gentleman.  And  as  for  the  young  lady, 
she  bade  him  choose  between  his  mother  and 
herself,  at  the  same  time  vowing  that  if  she 
did   not  marry  Herman  Christiern,  she  would 
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consign  her  sorrows  to  the  pond  behind  the 
house,  and  die  hke  poor  OpheHa,  of  "  too  much 
water.""  For  my  part,  I  have  always  thought 
it  a  pity  that  he  did  not  suffer  her  to  make  the 
experiment,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  would 
have  passed  through  the  chilling  ordeal  \\ith 
infinite  advanta^re  to  all  parties,  and  have  left, 
(if  not  her  life^  like  Sappho,)  her  /oie,  at  least, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  muddy  receptacle  for 
fishes ;  but  fate  had  ordained  otherwise,  and 
her  sentiments  and  declarations  but  too  well 
accorded  with  the  feelings  of  Herman,  for  him 
to  hesitate  in  acting  upon  them.  He  married 
the  beautiful  Honoria,  and  then  wrote  to  inform 
his  parents  of  the  event,  and  to  implore  their 
blessing  upon  it.  No  answer  was  returned  to 
that  letter ;  and  the  young  bridegroom,  al- 
though grieved  by  this  first  proof  of  stern  un- 
relentingness,  was  too  much  in  love  to  be  long 
depressed  by  it,  and.  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy, 
soon  forgot  that  his  own  gratification  had  been 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  his  mother's,  peace 

e2 
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— that  this  first  solemn  act  of  his  life  had  also 
been  his  first  violation  of  filial  duty  and  obedi- 
ence. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Herman''s  marriage, 
his  regiment  was  ordered  to  England,  and,  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  time,  a  vacancy  occurred  in 

General  B ""s  staiF,  who,   remembering   his 

promise  to  the  gallant  young  soldier,  wrote  to 
him  to  express  his  deep  regret  that,  by  his 
recent  marriage,  Herman  should  have  precluded 
the  possibility  of  its  fulfilment,  as  he,  the 
General,  made  it  a  rule  never  to  appoint  married 
men  to  be  his  aides-de-camp.  And  thus  early 
was  the  first  consequence  of  his  ill-advised  con- 
nection visited  upon  the  unfortunate  young  man. 

Still,  despite  the  wounding  silence  of  his 
mother  towards  him,  Herman's  heart  yearned 
fondly  for  her  forgiveness  and  blessing;  and 
when  he  heard  that  his  regiment  was  to  march 
through  London,  e?i  route  for  its  new  destin- 
ation, he  determined  upon  presenting  himself  to 
his  parents  without  any  previous  apprisal,  trust- 
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ing  that  the  sudden  emotion  of  such  a  meeting 
would,  by  taking  their  feehngs  by  surprise,  do 
more  towards  effecting  a  reconcihation  than 
volumes  of  letters  could  do  written  a  tete 
reposee. 

Accordingly,  when  in  the  course  of  a  long 
march  of  many  days,  the  detachment  of  the 
regiment  to  which  Herman  belonged,  reached 
Kensington  at  an  early  hour  one  morning,  he 
had  no  sooner  seen  his  men  billeted  for  their 
few  hours'*  repose,  than,  without  allowing  him- 
self a  momenfs  rest — without  even  waiting  to 
brush  his  dusty  uniform,  he  flew,  rather  than 
walked,  towards  Brompton,  where  he  knew 
that  his  family  then  resided.  The  quiet  little 
street  in  which  they  lodged  was  still  wrapped 
in  deep  repose ;  the  shutters  of  all  the  houses 
were  closed,  not  a  housemaid  had  yet  risen  to 
her  daily  labours,  and  the  uncertain  glories  of 
an  April  day  were  still  unclouded  by  any 
vestige  of  smoke  curling  upwards  from  the 
chimneys.     Herman  knocked  at  the  door  with 
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a  trembling  hand,  and  in  the  silence  that  pre- 
vailed, the  beating  of  his  heart  became  dis- 
tinctly audible  to  him ;  at  last,  a  half  dressed, 
half  awake,  slip-shod  maid-servant  opened  the 
door. 

"Does  Major  Christiern  live  here?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Yes,  sir,^'  was  the  answer  ;  "  but  nobody 
is  up  yet.'"* 

'*  I  know,""  replied  Herman ;  "  it  does  not 
signify  disturbing  any  one  to  announce  me." 
And  rushing  by  the  astonished  girl  he  ran  up 
stairs,  opened  the  door  that  presented  itself 
on  the  landing-place  of  the  first  floor,  and 
found  himself  in  a  chamber  dimly  lighted  by 
an  expiring  candle. 

There  was  a  bed  in  the  room,  the  curtains 
of  which  were  unclosed,  and  the  noise  he  had 
made  in  opening  the  door  startled  from  slum- 
ber the  form  that  was  stretched  upon  it,  out- 
side of  the  coverlet. 
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"Who    is   there?"    inquired   a    well-known 
voice, — the  voice  of  his  father. 

'•  It  is  I, — Herman,  your   son,"*   he   replied. 
"  Where  is  mv  mother?"* 

Where,  indeed  1 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  qnesfcion; 
but  Ckristiem  slowly  rose  from  the  bed,  and 
goinsr  to  the  window  threw  open  the  abutters. 
The  bright  morning  light  streamed  into  the 
apartment,  and  revealed  to  Herman  an  object 
which  had  hitherto  been  buried  in  deep  sha- 
dow, and  had  escaped  his  observation. — a  cof- 
fin, placed  upon  trestles,  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  a  white  sheet  was  thrown  over  it. 
Ghristiern  pointed  to  it. 

"  Your  mother  is  there  ! "'  he  said,  in  a  voice 
htLsky  and  inarticulate  from  emotion.  "  Your 
disobedience  killed  her  I  Have  you  come  here 
to  triumph  in  the  barbarous  deed  ?  "* 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  raised  the  white  cover- 
ing from  the  coffin,  and  displayed  to  Herman's 
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bewildered  gaze  the  marble  features  of  his 
mother,  rigidly  fixed  in  death,  and  colourless 
as  the  ghastly  trappings  of  the  grave,  in  which 
the  shrunk  form  was  enshrouded. 

"  She  was  much  better;  she  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  saved,'**  continued  the  unhappy  man, 
his  haggard  eyes  almost  fiercely  scanning  the 
countenance  of  his  son,  to  watch  the  effect 
that  his  words  produced,  "  when  your  letter 
arrived ; — and  she  never  held  up  her  head  after- 
wards. She  scarcely  ever  spoke  again,  and 
never  mentioned  your  name  until  her  last  mo- 
ment had  arrived.  Then  she  prayed  to  God 
to  forgive  you,  and  to  avert  from  you  the  agony 
of  mind  she  was  then  suffering  ! '' 

Motionless  with  horror,  Herman  listened  to 
the  reproaches  of  his  unhappy  father,  his  eyes 
fixed  wildly  upon  the  lifeless  form  before  him  : 
and,  oh  !  how  much  more  dreadful  than  any  that 
words  could  frame,  were  the  reproaches  con- 
veyed to  his  heart  by  the  aspect  of  that  im- 
movable   countenance  !        How    awfully    elo- 
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quent  the  silence  of  those  icy  lips,  which  never 
more  could  unclose,  either  to  reprove  or  to  for- 
give ! 

"  Mercy  !  pardon  ! "  he  would  have  exclaim- 
ed ;  but  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  and  no  sound  issued  from  his  lips. 
He  would  have  knelt  and  humbled  himself  in 
the  dust,  before  the  unconscious  remains  of  the 
beloved  mother  whose  last  moments  had  been 
so  cruelly  embittered  by  his  disobedience ;  but 
his  trembling  limbs  refused  to  obey  the  holy 
impulse,  and  he  fell  prostrate  and  senseless  upon 
the  coffin. 

When  he  recovered,  he  found  himself  in 
another  room,  and  one  of  his  uncles  was  stand- 
ing near,  watching  him  with  a  pitying  coun- 
tenance. There  was  a  lumbering  noise  upon 
the  narrow  staircase,  as  if  some  unwieldy  ob- 
ject  were  being  carried  down  it ;  and  at  the 
same  moment,  an  undertaker's  assistant  entered 
to  announce  that  all  was  ready  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  funeral  procession.     Scarcely  con- 
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scious  of  what  was  passing,  sick  and  giddy, 
Herman  was  supported  by  his  uncle  into  a 
mourning  coach,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  he 
was  standing  in  the  churchyard,  by  the  open 
grave  of  his  mother.  He  saw  the  coffin  lower- 
ed into  it, — heard  the  first  shovel-full  of  earth 
rattle  upon  its  lid,  and  the  awful  words  that 
accompanied  that  rendering  of  "  dust  to  dust ; " 
and  still  no  tear  had  moistened  his  burning 
eyes, — still  no  word  or  look  of  kindness  had 
been  directed  to  him  by  his  father !  He  felt 
like  one  spell-bound  under  the  dominion  of  a 
dreadful  dream,  from  which  he  would  have 
given  worlds  to  awaken,  but  could  not. 

Just  as  the  solemn  rite  had  concluded,  and 
the  mourners  were  leaving  the  churchyard  to 
return  home,  the  sounds  of  military  music 
swelled  upon  the  air,  and  filled  it  with  delicious 
harmony.  Herman  recognised  the  band  of  his 
regiment,  and  knew  that  it  was  again  upon  its 
march,  and  that  he  must  rejoin  it  without  a 
moment's  delay.     The  air  they  were  playing  had 
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been  a  favourite  of  his  mother's,  one  with  which, 
in  his  infant  years,  she  had  often  lulled  him 
to  sleep  ;  and  now,  what  a  host  of  heart-break- 
ing recollections  were  suddenly  evoked  by  those 
joyous  notes  !  All  the  cares,  all  the  tenderness 
of  that  gentle  being  passed  in  review  before 
his  mental  vision,  with  desolating  distinctness ; 
— and  how  had  he  requited  them  ?  He  cast 
a  look  of  agony  upon  her  grave,  and  then  turn- 
ed his  implorir^  eyes  towards  his  father. 
That  mute  appeal  was  irresistible  ;  the  wretch- 
ed widower  silentlv  stretched  forth  his  arms 
to  his  repentant  son,  and  Herman,  falling  upon 
his  neck,  for  the  first  time  found  relief  to  his 
overcharged  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone,  and  the 
father  and  son  never  met  again. 

And  did  the  marriage  formed  under  such 
melancholy  auspices  turn  out  happily  ^  Xo  ! 
the  sad  predictions  of  Herman's  mother  were 
fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.  Poverty,  ob- 
scurity, and  ruin,  came  upon  him,  one  by  one,  to 
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paralyse  the  energies  of  his  mind;  —  family 
disunion,  a  discontented,  useless  wife,  and  un- 
dutiful  children,  have  chilled  the  affections  of 
his  heart ; — more  than  the  misery  which  he  en- 
tailed upon  his  mother,  has  been  his  portion  ;  — 
and  within  the  very  last  year,  at  a  moment 
when  sickness  and  discouragement  had  laid 
their  heavy  hands  upon  him,  and  bowed  him 
to  the  earth,  he  has  been  made  to  feel,  by  the 
abandonment  of  his  first-born,  the  daughter 
upon  whom  he  had  placed  all  his  fondest  hopes, 

"  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  !  " 

Paris,  July,  1840. 
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Yet  though  dull  hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me  ;  though  my  name 
Should  he  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
W  ith  desolation, — and  a  broken  claim  : 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us,  'twere  the  same — 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me  ;  though  to  drain 
My  blood  from  out  thy  being,  were  an  aim. 
And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in  vain, — 
Still  thou  would'st  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life  retain. 

Cliilde  Harold. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  papa,  let  us  vary  our 
ride  to-day  !  I  am  weary  of  the  eternal  Cam- 
.pagna,  and  the  equally  eternal  Sir  Allan  Beau- 
foy  and  General  Po^-ntz,  who  never  fail  to  ac- 
crocher  us  there,  to  the  utter  extinction  of  all 
enjoyment  !  I  believe  they  have  taken  a  lease 
of  the  Campagna,  and  mean  to  establish  them- 
selves there  as  permanent  scarecrows  to  frighten 
away  all  other  flutterers  from  the  premises.  I 
really  wonder  what  such  men  do  out  of  Eng- 
land ;  they  are  only  fit  for  the  high-bred  twad- 
dle of  Hyde  Park." 

"  Alice,  your  remarks  are  very  unbecoming 
and  very  uncalled  for,"  returned  her  father ;  "  Sir 
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Allan  Beaufoy  and  General  Poyntz  are  both 
men  of  high  fashion  and  large  fortune,  whose 
society  is  courted  and  coveted  by  the  elite  of 
the  English  now  here  ;  — you  ought  to  feel 
highly  flattered  by  their  notice.  They  give 
the  best  dinners  in  Rome,  and,  at  their  house, 
one  might  almost  fancy  oneself  in  London 
again.*' 

"  That  is  what  I  detest  them  for  I ''  returned 
the  lively  girl  ;  "  their  conversation  is  of  a  sort 
that  makes  me  fancy  I  could  smell  the  *'frousf 
of  London  while  listening  to  them,  if  conversa- 
tion that  can  be  called,  which  consists  in  cri- 
ticisms upon  Lady  C — ""s  last  dinner,  antici- 
pation of  Lady  W — 's  next  ball,  disquisitions 
upon  the  Princess  D — 's  diamonds,  surmises  of 
whether  Lord  R.  will  embrace  '  tea-totalism,'  sly 
allusions  to  the  flirtations  of  Lords  X.,  Y.,  Z., 
with  their  neighbours'*  wives,  and  the  other 
thousand  and  one  fadaises  springing  from  that 
spirit  of  exclusivism  which  condemns  the  ideas 
of  a  certain  set  for  ever  to  tread  the  same  dull 
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round  with  the  same  busy  inanity,  like  a  squir- 
rel in  its  wheel,  toujours  remnant  sans  jamais 
avancer^  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  same 
narrow  views  of  the  world  in  general,  and  to 
the  same  bounded  circle  of  their  own  particular 
coterie,  whether  it  be  in  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
or  Naples  ! " 

"  Alice,  Alice  I  *'  interrupted  her  father,  re- 
provingly. 

"  It  is  all  very  true,  papa,  and  '  pity  'tis, 
'tis  true  ! '  ^  was  the  rejoinder.  "  It  is  astonish- 
ing with  how  little  profit  to  themselves  some 
persons  travel ;  they  carry  their  cherished  pre- 
judices with  them  everywhere,  and  return  to 
their  own  country  just  as  they  left  it,  most 
fully  illustrating  the  censure  which  was  passed 
upon  a  certain  restored  dynasty,  by  the  wittiest 
and  most  time-serving  of  statesmen,  '  ils  n'ont 
rien  appris,  et  rien  oublie  ! '  Now,  when  I  am 
at  Rome,  I  should  like  to  see  more  of  the 
Romans,  and  less  of  such  people  as  those  two 
ci'devant  jeunes  hommes,  whose  whole  eneraies 

VOL.  III.  E    9 
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are,  at  present,  directed  towards  keeping  poor 
Lady  Araminta  Fitzblarney  out  of  their  set, 
because  she  is  Irish  and  vulgar — " 

"  And  a  woman  of  ruined  reputation,  —  a 
divorcee ! "  interrupted  her  father. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be, 
as  Sir  Allan  never  censures  her  morals,  but 
only  dwells  upon  her  manners^  which,  it  ap- 
pears, do  not  bear  the  conventional  stamp  which 
alone  can  fix  her  value  in  the  opinion  of  the 
fastidious  old  gentleman." 

"  AHce,  you  seem  to  have  imbibed  a  strange 
prejudice  against  elderly  gentlemen  !" 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  papa,  I  assure  you, 
for,  yesterday,  while  at  vespers  with  the  Berties, 
at  St.  Peter's,  I  almost  lost  my  heart  to  an 
elderly  gentleman,  (at  least,  one  nearly  as  old 
as  yourself,)  who  stood  near  us  !  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  silver  sprinkled  through  his 
clustering  hair,  but  he  had  the  finest  counte- 
nance and  the  most  distinguished  air  I  ever 
saw,  and    I    assure   you    he   never  turned   his 
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eyes  away  from  me,  so  I  may  flatter  myself 
^nth  having  made  a  most  respectable  conquest  ! 
Not  but  that  I  must  confess  there  was  less 
of  admiration  than  of  grave  interest  in  his 
countenance  as  he  looked  at  me,  something 
that  seemed  to  say  my  aspect  caused  him  as 
much  pain  as  pleasure.  We  could  not  find 
out  who  he  was,  although  he  followed  us  to 
our  carriage,  and  we  inquired  his  name  of  two 
or  three  friends  in  the  crowd." 

"  And  no  great  consequence,  I  should  think,'' 
was  the  reply.  "  Come,  Alice,  finish  your  lun- 
cheon and  your  romance  ;  the  horses  have 
been  waiting  half-an-hour.*"  And  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  Colonel  Wilbraham  and  his  daugh- 
ter, followed  by  their  English  groom,  were 
seen  turning  out  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and 
directing  their  horses  towards  the  Ponte  Molle. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  the  middle  of 
February  ;  Rome,  at  all  other  seasons  of  the 
year  so  dull  and  desolate  in  appearance,  was 
fast  filling  with  strangers  for  the  holy  week  ' 
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English  equipages,  with  their  well-appointed 
servants  and  thorough-bred  horses,  formed  a 
brilliant  contrast  in  the  streets  to  the  lumber- 
ing coaches,  the  heavy,  long-tailed  horses,  and 
the  ill-dressed  lacqueys  of  the  Catholic,  but 
not  Apostolical  Roman  prelates ;  and  groups  of 
fair  English  equestrians,  with  their  gay  and 
gallant  escorts,  were  seen  issuing  from  the  vari- 
ous outlets  of  the  city,  to  invigorate  themselves 
before  dinner  with  a  canter  over  the  Campagna, 
under  the  bluest  and  serenest  of  skies,  and 
"  coelum  non  animum  mutant,"  to  awaken  its 
echoes  with  accents  better  adapted  to  the  dusty 
delights  of  Grosvenor  Gate,  than  to  the  lonely 
grandeur  of  that  plain  which  may  well  be  deno- 
minated the  sepulchre  of  empires. 

But  among  the  bevies  of  fair  horsewomen 
thus  sunning  themselves  under  a  Roman  sky 
on  that  bright  day,  none  was  more  conspicuous 
for  youth,  beauty  of  form  and  face,  and  la  grace 
plus  belle  que  la  heaute  encore,  than  Alice  Wil- 
braham.     Her    large  dark   eyes,  "  now  boldly 
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bright,  now  beautifully  shy,"  mirrored  every 
thought  and  sentiment  of  her  frank  uncom- 
promising mind ;  there  was  truth  and  talent 
as  well  as  beauty  in  the  smooth  expanse  of  her 
noble  forehead  ;  sensibility  spoke  in  the  chang- 
ing hues  of  her  delicately  rounded  cheeks,  and 
fascination  lurked  in  the  dimples  round  her 
mouth.  Add  to  these  personal  advantages, 
that  she  was  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  a 
man  of  ancient  family  and  large  fortune,  and 
it  v^-ill  not  be  wondered  at  that  she  should 
have  become  the  fashion  among  the  English 
congregated  during  that  winter  at  Rome. 
Besides  she  had  not  yet  been  "  brought  out '"' 
in  England,  and  her  manners  were  totally  free 
from  the  conventional  jargon,  and  her  mind 
quite  unshackled  by  the  diplomacy  of  any 
particular  coterie^  elect  or  select ;  there  was 
much  originality  about  her,  and  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  decision  of  character  for  so 
young  a  person  ;  but  the  latter  defect  was 
owing   to   the    mistaken    system    of    education 
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which   had   been   adopted    for  her   under   the 
superintendence  of  two  persons  wholly  unfitted 
for  such  a  charge,  and  whom  at  a  very  early 
period  of  her  life  she  discovered  to  be  immeasur- 
ably  inferior   to   herself  in   intellect ;  namely, 
a  father  with  a  capricious  temper,  an  unculti- 
vated mind,  and    an    unfeeling   heart ;  and   a 
mother-in-law    equally    destitute    of    abilities, 
whom  nature  had  intended  for  a  good-natured 
person,    and     circumstances    had    reduced    to 
merely  a   harmless   one  ;  one  of  those   women 
who    in   common    parlance   and    by   common 
accord   are   designated   as    ''  a  very  good   sort 
of  person,"  by  which  term  I  always  infer  that 
they  are  very  good  for  nothing   in   a  rational 
point   of  view.      To    such    persons,    a   girl    of 
Alice  Wilbraham's  sense  and  penetration  could 
not  look  up  with  any  great  deference  or  respect, 
and  although  her  manner  towards  them  never 
betrayed    any   oifensive    absence    of  either   of 
those   sentiments,  it   was   characterized   by  an 
independence  of  opinion  and  reliance  upon  self 
alone,  which,  while  they  were  looked  upon  by 
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Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wilbraham  as  indications 
of  genius,  by  strangers  were  pronounced  to  be 
evidences  of  the  self-willedness  of  a  spoiled  child. 
Nevertheless  she  was  a  charming  creature, 
high-spirited,  warm-hearted,  generous-minded, 
and  with  a  love  of  justice  so  inherent  in  her 
nature,  that  quick  and  impressionable  as  all 
her  feelings  were,  she  never  adopted  prejudices 
upon  hearsay,  and  never  suffered  herself  to  be 
biassed  unkindly  towards  any  one  until  by 
their  own  faults  they  had  forced  her  to  judge 
them  as  they  were  ;  not  as  she  Tvished  them  to 
be. 

She  had  lost  her  mother  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  retained  no  recollection  whatever  of  that 
parent ;  and  one  of  her  greatest  sorrows  had 
been  that  she  was  never  allowed  to  allude  to 
her  ;  never  permitted  to  satisfy  that  tender 
curiosity  so  natural  in  a  child  to  know  what 
a  lost  mother  was  like  in  mind  and  person. 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  first  Mrs.  Wilbraham 
in  Alice's  home ;  not  a  picture,  not  even  a 
book  bearing  her  name  ;  no  monument  in  the 
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church — no  grave  in  the  church-yard  to  point 
out  the  place  where  she  slept  her  last  sleep  ! 
it  was  as  though  such  a  person  had  never  been. 
And  when  Alice  one  day  ventured  to  remark 
to  her  step-mother  upon  the  unusual  obscurity 
which  appeared  to  involve  the  memory  of  her 
departed  parent,  she  was  warned  by  her  never 
to  allude  to  the  subject  before  her  father,  as 
it  was  a  most  painful  one  to  him.  Her  mother 
had.  died  abroad,  and  the  many  faults  of  her 
character  which  had  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
their  domestic  life,  had  been  buried  in  the  grave 
with  her. 

But  to  return  to  our  equestrians.  Colonel 
Wilbraham,  under  the  guidance  of  his  daughter, 
having  arrived  near  the  Ponte  !Molle,  was 
following  a  narrow  pathway  along  the  banks 
of  the  yellow  Tiber,  and  the  latter  was  again 
congratulating  herself  upon  having  escaped  from 
the  seccatura  of  her  inevitable  Cavalieri  of  the 
Campagna,  and  expatiating  upon  the  delights 
of  exploring  a  new  ride,  when  a  horseman  was 
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seen  approaching  them  at  a  rapid  pace  from 
the  opposite  direction ;  Alice^s  quick  eye  was 
immediately  caught  by  his  appearance,  and 
directing  her  Father's  attention  to  him,  she 
exlaimed,  "  See,  papa !  here  comes  my  elderly 
admirer  of  St.  Peter'*s  ;  is  he  not  a  noble  looking 
creature  ?  " 

Colonel  Wilbraham's  eye  followed  his  daugh- 
ter's as  she  spoke,  and  rested  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  the  stranger  who  was  now  almost  close 
to  them.  Had  a  basilisk  met  his  view  instead 
of  the  elegant  and  interesting  looking  person 
before  him,  the  change  produced  in  his  coun- 
tenance could  not  have  been  more  appalling  ; 
his  face  flushed  to  deepest  crimson,  and  then 
became  of  an  ashy  lividness,  while  his  features 
were  convulsively  contracted  as  though  by  some 
dreadful  inward  struggle. 

"Turn  round,  Alice,"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  passion  ;  "  you  shall  not 
meet  that  man!"  and  as  she  looked  with 
surprise  upon  her  father,  and  hesitated  to  obey, 
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he  seized  upon  the  reins  of  her  horse  so  intem- 
perately  in  order  to  enforce  his  commands,  that 
the   highly-managed   animal   backing  suddenly 
towards   the  river,  slipped   his  hind  feet  over 
the  bank,  and  losing  his  balance  was  precipitated 
with   his   fair   burthen  into  the  turbid  waves. 
The  smothered  shriek,  the  heavy  plunge,  and 
the     splashing    of    waters    that    followed    it, 
frightened   Colonel  Wilbraham's  horse  beyond 
his  powers  of  management,  and  starting  off  in  a 
contrary  direction  at  the  top  of  its  speed  bore 
its  rider  out  of  sight  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  had  occurred  ;  while  the  stranger  whose 
unexpected  appearance  had  apparently  occasion- 
ed  all   the   mischief,   flung    himself    from   his 
horse   and    without    waiting   to    throw    off  his 
coat  plunged  info  the  river,  and  swam  towards 
the  spot  where  Alice  had  disappeared. 

In  a  few  moments  she  rose  to  the  surface 
disengaged  from  her  horse,  which  was  now 
seen  rapidly  swimming  down  the  stream,  and 
the  stranger  cutting  through   the   waves   with 
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a  powerfiil  stroke,  succeeded  in  reaching  her 
before  she  again  sank ;  and  while  with  one 
arm  he  grasped  and  sustained  her  insensible 
form,  with  the  other  he  made  almost  incre- 
dible efforts  to  regain  the  bank,  an  achiev- 
ment  which  was  rendered  doubly  difficult  by 
the  embarrassment  of  his  own  wet  garments, 
and  the  long  heavy  habit  of  Alice,  the  weight 
of  which  every  moment  threatened  to  drag 
them  both  beneath  the  waves. 
'  At  length,  however,  he  touched  the  bank, 
and  a  few  persons,  whom  the  rumour  of  the 
accident  had  quickly  drawn  to  the  spot,  -uith 
difficulty  succeeded  in  extricating  him  and  his 
unconscious  burthen  from  their  perilous  situa- 
tion :  it  was  just  time — his  tasked  strength 
was  fast  failing  him,  and  another  moment's 
delay  would  have  been  fatal  to  both  ;  for  no 
sooner  had  he  beheld  Alice  stretched  upon  the 
dry  land,  and  that  kneehng  down  by  her  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  ascertained 
that  it  still  beat,  than  uttering  a  fervent  "  Thank 
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God  she  lives  !"  he  sank  down  by  her  side,  be- 
reft of  all  sense,  cold,  motionless,  and  death- 
like as  herself 

It  was  at  that  identical  moment  that  Colonel 
Wilbraham,  having  at  length  mastered  his 
startled  steed,  regained,  in  a  state  of  mind 
not  to  be  described,  the  spot  where  the  acci- 
dent had  occurred.  The  first  object  that  met 
his  eyes  was  his  daughter''s  insensible  form 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  her  head  supported 
by  some  poor  Trasteverine,  who  were  wringing 
the  water  from  her  beautiful  long  dark  hair, 
and  chafing  her  colourless  temples.  The  first 
accents  that  fell  upon  his  ear  were  those  of 
his  groom,  who  exultingly  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  sir  !  Miss  Wilbraham  is  safe,  and  only 
in  a  faint,  praise  be  to  God  !  and  this  is  the 
good  gentleman  that  saved  her,  God  bless  him  !'" 
and  he  pointed  to  the  stranger  prostrate  by  her 
side ;  but  the  moment  Colonel  Wilbraham's 
eye  rested  upon  him,  the  same  deadly  ex- 
pression  of   hatred   and    rage    that   had    been 
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called  forth  but  a  few  minutes  before  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  that  person  in  his  patli, 
again  overspread  his  countenance. 

"  Damnation  !"  he  muttered,  grinding  his 
teeth  as  he  cast  a  withering  look  upon  him, 
"  I  would  rather  Alice  had  perished  than  that 
she  should  have  been  saved  by  that  fellow  V 
and,  snatching  his  daughter  up  in  his  arms,  he 
bore  her  as  rapidly  as  he  could  from  so  ab- 
horred a  vicinity,  and  the  moment  a  carriage 
could  be  procured,  conveyed  her  home,  without 
uttering  an  inquiry  concerning  the  being  who 
had  generously  perilled  his  own  life  to  rescue 
Alice  from  death,  and  whom  he  had  abandoned 
apparently  lifeless  to  the  mercy  of  a  few  low- 
lived and  ignorant  persons. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Kate,"  said  Colonel  Wilbraham  to  his 
wife,  after  Alice  had  been  placed  in  a  warm 
bed  at  home,  restored  to  her  senses,  and  pro- 
nounced by  the  physician  who  had  been  sent 
for,  to  be  more  frightened  than  hurt  by  her 
immersion  in  the  Tiber,  — "  Kate,  can  you 
guess  who  it  was  that  saved  the  life  of  Alice 
to-day?" 

"  Dear  me,  no !  how  should  I  be  able  to 
guess  ?"  replied  Mrs.  Wilbraham  ;  "  Sir  Allan 
Beaufoy  perhaps,  —  everybody  says  he  is  very 
much  in  love  with  Alice,  and  I  begin  to  think 
so  myself,  and  that  he  would  be  a  most  de- 
sirable husband  for  her ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
time  to  think  of  marrying  her,  for  as  Mrs. 
Bertie  was  saying  yesterday — " 
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*'  D — n  Mrs.  Bertie  !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
cutting  short  the  discursive  nothings  of  his  wife  ; 
"  no,  Kate,  it  was  not  Sir  Allan, — would  to 
God  it  had  been  him,  or  any  other  human  being 
in  the  world  but  the  man  who  rescued  her  ! '' 

"  Goodness  gracious  !  who  could  it  be  ! ""  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Wilbraham,  half  frightened  by 
the  singular  expression  of  her  husband's  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Cavendish  ! "  was  the  answer,  uttered  in 
a  voice  of  suppressed  rage. 

A  long  pause  ensued  ;  at  length  Mrs.  Wil- 
braham broke  the  silence,  "  Well,  who  could 
have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  ?  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  " 

"  We  must  leave  Rome  immediately — I  will 
not  remain  here  another  day." 

"  But  Alice  cannot  be  moved  immediately  ; 
Doctor  Maxwell  says  that  she  must  be  kept 
in  absolute  quiet  for  a  few  days,  her  nerves 
have  been  so  jarred  by  the  fright." 

"  I    care   not  for  what   Dr.  Maxwell   says  ! 
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Even  should  Alice  die  on  the  road,  she  must 
be  removed  from  this  to-morrow  ;  worlds  should 
not  induce  me  to  let  her  remain  another  day  in 
the  same  place  >^'ith  those  people." 

"  What,  is  she  here  too  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so.  Infernal  audacity  to  dare  to 
shew  their  faces  here  at  the  same  time  with 
ourselves  ! " 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear,  they  did  not  know  of 
our  being  here  ?" 

"  Not  know  of  it,  indeed  !  that  is  not  likely  ; 
— besides,  he,  I  find,  has  been  watching  Alice 
already,  although  she  has  no  suspicion  in  the 
world  of  who  he  is.  There  is  some  plot  in 
the  wind,  depend  upon  it ;  but  I  will  counter- 
act it — I  have  sworn  that  they  never  shall  meet, 
and  they  never  shall ! — no,  not  even  if  she  were 
dying,  and  that  nothing  else  could  soothe  her 
last  moments  !" 

"  What,  Alice  do  you  mean  ?" 

'*  No,  Mrs,  Cavendish  /"  and  there  was  a 
withering  sneer  on  his  lip,  as  he  pronounced 
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that  name,  that  spoke  of  deadly  inextinguish- 
able hatred.  "  And  now,  mark  me,  Kate,''  he 
resumed,  "  Alice  does  not  know  who  saved  her 
life  to-day,  she  never  must  know  it — never !  We 
can  easily  tell  her  that  it  was  some  one  else — 
either  myself,  or  even  Thomas  ;  and  to-morrow 
morning  we  will  leave  Rome,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  of  the  confounded  affair." 

What  more  they  said,  need  not  here  be  re- 
capitulated, as  it  was  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
to  which  I  \\ish  to  confine  myself,  and  indeed, 
chiefly  consisted  in  Mrs.  Wilbraham''s  puerile 
lamentations  at  being  obliged  to  leave  Rome 
so  suddenly,  and  her  husband's  equally  puerile 
but  far  more  intemperate  imprecations  against 
the  persons  and  the  circumstance  which  had 
rendered  such  a  step  necessary. 

While  they  were  still  discussing  it,  Thomas 
the  groom  was  giving  his  version  of  the  affair 
to  Parker  the  lady's-maid. 

*'  Depend  upon  it,  Mrs.  Parker,"  said  he, 
"  that  gentleman,  whosomever  he  be,  is  a  lover  of 
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Miss  Alice'*s  that  won't  be  let  to  have  her  any- 
how, for  it  was  all  along  of  our  meeting  him 
that  the  Colonel  jerked  my  young  lady''s  bridle 
in  that  violent  manner  as  was  the  instigation  of 
her  horse  backing  into  the  river  with  her,  be- 
cause, I  take  it,  he  didn't  choose  them  to  meet 
face  to  face.  I  never  see'd  anything  more  savage 
in  all  my  born-days  than  master's  conduct  from 
beginning  to  end  !  Why,  when  I  shewed  him  the 
gentleman  lying  like  dead  by  Miss  Alice,  after 
they  were  dragged  out  of  the  water,  instead  of 
falling  down  upon  his  knees  before  him  to 
thank  him  for  what  he  had  done,  he  gave  him 
such  a  look  as  a  body  would  give  to  a  toad 
before  they  ups  with  their  foot  to  crush  it  to 
death,  muttering  something  about  wishing  he 
and  Miss  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  to- 
gether ;  and  then,  whipping  her  up  in  his 
arms,  runs  off  with  her  out  of  sight,  and  goes 
clean  away  home,  without  ever  asking  or  caring 
whether  t'other  was  dead  or  alive.  Why,  dang 
it,  my  blood  riz  against  the  Colonel,  and  I  saw 
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that  all  the  people  round  cried  shame  upon 
him  !  So,  on  pretence  of  looking  after  Miss 
Alice's  horse,  which  to  be  sure  was  got  in  the 
most  awkwardest  way  out  of  the  water,  I  just 
ran  back  to  see  whether  I  could  do  anything 
for  the  poor  gentleman ;  and  there  he  was  in 
a  dead  faint,  and  the  people  round  fumbling 
in  his  pockets  to  rob  him,  I  suppose ;  so  I 
just  took  a  search  myself,  to  see  if  he  had  a 
card  about  him  with  his  name  and  address, 
but  no  such  thing  forthcoming ;  and  what  do 
you  think  I  found  instead  in  his  pocket-book  ? 
— Why  a  sealed  letter,  directed  to  Miss  Wil- 
braham,  which  makes  good  my  guess  of  his  being 
sweethearting  after  her ;  to  be  sure,  he  is  rayther 
too  old  for  such  a  young  'un  as  she  be  ;  but 
he  is  a  fine,  handsome  gentleman  as  ever  I  saw, 
and  worth  a  cartload  of  the  old  barrowmght 
that  ""s  so  sweet  upon  her  !  So  I  popped  the 
letter  into  my  own  pocket,  thinking  Miss  Alice 
would  like  to  have  it  after  all ;  and  when  1 
had  helped  to    carry   the  gentleman   into   the 
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nearest    house,    I   ran    off    for    a    doctor   for 
him." 

"Give  me  the  letter,  Thomas,  that  I  may 
carry  it  to  my  mistress,'*''  said  Parker. 

"  No,  no,  Mrs.  Parker  !  fair  play  is  a  jewel ; 
the  letter  is  not  for  mistress,  but  for  miss,  and 
nobody  else  sha'n''t  have  it  with  my  leave  ! " 

"  Well,  I  didn''t  say  anyone  else  should,'" 
was  the  answer ;  "  Miss  Alice  is  my  mistress 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  and  what  is  more, 
I  like  her  the  best  of  the  two,  for  she  is  twice 
as  generous  as  the  other  ;  so  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  do  anything  that  would  bring  her  into  trou- 
ble ;  give  me  the  letter,  Thomas,  and  she  shall 
be  sure  to  have  it." 

"  Honour  bright,  Mrs.  Parker?" 

"  Honour  bright,  Thomas,"  and  the  latter 
delivering  up  the  letter,  perceived  that  Mrs. 
Parker'^s  ideas  of  honour  did  not  prevent  her 
peeping  into  each  end  of  it,  and  holding  it  up 
to  the  hght,  in  order  to  make  herself  mistress 
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of  its  contents ;  but  in  vain  did  she  pry :  the 
envelope  was  of  such  thick  paper  that  not  a 
line  was  to  be  distinguished  through  it ;  and 
with  a  sigh  of  disappointment  she  dropped  it 
into  her  bag,  consoling  herself,  however,  with 
the  hope,  that  sooner  or  later,  she  must  be  let 
into  the  secret  of  her  young  lady's  love  affairs. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  month  of  October,  of  the  same  year, 
found  Colonel  Wilbraham's  family  established 
at  Pisa,  for  the  winter.  The  intervening 
months  had  been  passed  by  them  at  Florence 
and  Lucca,  and  Genoa,  in  search  of  health  for 
Alice,  whose  life  had  almost  paid  the  forfeit  of 
her  father's  intemperate  rashness,  in  carrying 
her  away  from  Rome  before  she  had  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  her  alarming  accident.  She 
had  been  seized  with  fever  on  the  road  to 
Florence,  and  had  with  difficulty  been  convey- 
ed to  the  latter  place,  where  her  malady  as- 
sumed the  most  distressing  character,  and  ulti- 
mately fell  upon  her  nerves;  but  youth,   and 
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the  strength  of  her  fine  constitution  triumphed 
over  the  dangerous  symptoms  which  had  as- 
sailed her,  and  change  of  air  and  scene  had 
been  successfully  resorted  to  in  completing  her 
recovery  when  her  returning  strength  permitted 
her  to  travel. 

Colonel  Wilbraham  had  not  scrupled  to  ar- 
rogate to  himself  (when  he  first  spoke  with  his 
daughter  upon  the  subject  of  her  accident  in 
the  Tiber,)  the  merit  of  having  snatched  her 
from  a  dreadful  death,  at  the  risk  of  his  o\vn 
life  ;  and  such  a  circumstance  could  not  fail  to 
operate  most  powerfully  upon  a  girl  of  Alice's 
quick  and  generous  feelings ;  it  established  in 
her  heart  a  sentiment  of  enthusiastic  tender- 
ness and  gratitude  for  her  father,  which  she 
had  never  before  experienced,  and  it  gave  him 
an  influence  over  her  mind  which  he  had  never 
before  possessed.  "  Dear,  dear  papa,''  she 
would  often  exclaim,  kissing  his  hand,  and 
smiling  through  tears  in  which  grief  had  no 
share,  *'how  can   I  ever  repay  you  for  all  you 
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have  done  for  me  ?"  And  so  difficult  had  it 
become  for  her  to  resist  his  wishes  in  any  way, 
that  even  when  Sir  Allan  Beaufoy  followed 
them  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  and  became  their 
daily  guest  and  companion  there,  she  so  far 
overcome  her  distaste  for  his  society,  when  she 
found  how  agreeable  it  was  to  her  father,  as 
to  receive  him  with  an  amenity  which  she  had 
never  before  shewn  him,  and  which  misled  the 
matured  Adonis  into  a  belief  that  his  well 
made-up  person  had  produced  the  desired  im- 
pression upon  the  virgin  heart  of  Alice  Wil- 
braham,  and  that  her  youth  and  beauty  and 
fortune  would  be  willingly  bestowed  upon  him 
in  exchange  for  the  title  of  Lady  Beaufoy 
whenever  he  chose  to  place  that  honour  at  her 
disposal. 

Once  and  once  only  had  Alice  ventured  to 
allude  in  conversation  with  her  father  to  the 
stranger  whose  sudden  appearance  had  awaken- 
ed in  him  such  fierce  emotions  ;  but  Colonel 
Wilbraham  had  prepared  himself  for  his  daugh- 
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ter''s  question,  and  met  it  with  apparent  indif- 
ference. 

"  He  was  a  person,"  he  said,  "  whom  he  had 
known  many  years  ago,  but  his  infamous  cha- 
racter having  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
subsequently  to  drop  the  acquaintance,  it  was 
upon  that  account  embarrassing  for  them  to 
meet.''' 

"  What  had  he  done  ?^^  Ahce  inquired. 

"  Everything  that  was  bad  ! " 

"  Was  be  married  ?'"' 

"  Yes.'' 

"His  name  .^" 

"  Cavendish." 

Ahce  thouorht  that  never  before  were  cha- 
racter  and  countenance  so  ill  suited  to  each 
other,  never  so  completely  did  the  latter  belie 
the  former  as  in  the  case  of  this  stranger ; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  perused  in  that  noble 
countenance  that  was  not  true  to  man's  best 
attributes, — lofty  intellect,  deep  thought,  be- 
nignant  feeling,    sweetness   of  disposition    and 
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penetration  of  mind  were  there  combined,  but 
not  a  shade,  not  a  hne  that  could  mar  their 
harmony ;  such  a  physiognomy  could  not  be 
the  index  of  a  vicious  or  a  debased  mind  !  and, 
remembering  her  father's  capricious  disposition 
and  the  unreasonable  prejudices  in  which  he 
too  often  delighted  to  indulge,  she  more  than 
half  absolved  Mr.  Cavendish,  in  her  own  mind, 
from  the  sweeping  censure  which  Colonel  Wil- 
braham  had  passed  upon  him,  and,  having  done 
so,  would,  probably,  soon  have  forgotten  that 
such  a  person  existed,  but  for  a  circumstance 
which  riveted  his  image,  with  a  strange,  myste- 
rious interest  upon  her  memory. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Parker, 
the  trusty  depositary  of  what  she  believed  to 
be  a  love-letter  for  her  young  mistress,  should 
have  allowed  such  a  fact  to  either  escape  her 
recollection,  or  to  dwindle  (literally  speaking) 
into  "  a  dead  letter"  in  her  hands.  No  ;  like 
other  able  diplomatists,  she  "  bided  her  time,'** 
and,  patiently  waiting  until  the  illness  of  Miss 
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Wilbraham  had  disappeared,  together  with  the 
train  of  nervous  symptoms  which  had  followed 
it,  she  never  brought  the  subject  upon  the  tapis 
until  the  family  had  moved  to  the  baths  of 
Lucca,  and  that  Alice  had,  in  some  measure, 
resumed  her  ordinary  habits.  TAen,  shortly 
after  their  arrival  there,  as  she  was  one  evening 
undressing  her  young  lady,  she  artfully  contrived 
to  introduce  the  subject  a  propos  to  something 
else,  and,  commencing  with  admiration  of  Ahce's 
magnificent  dark  hair,  which  she  was  preparing 
for  the  night,  she  congratulated  her  upon  its 
having  escaped  the  usual  effects  of  fever,  and 
being  still,  what  it  had  always  been  pronounced 
to  be,  "  the  beautifullest  thing  in  the  whole 
world  ["" 

"  Why,  ma'am,''  said  she,  *'  Thomas  himself, 
that  doesn't  think  much  of  anything  but  the 
manes  and  tails  of  his  horses,  says  he  never 
saw  nothing  like  it,  and  declares  that,  when 
you  was  brought  out  of  the  river  in  the  gentle- 
man's arms  that  saved  you,  it  fell  all  over  liis 
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shoulders,  just  like  a  black  veil,  and  half  covered 
him!" 

"  What  gentleman  are  you  speaking  about, 
Parker  ?  It  was  papa,  you  know,  who  brought 
me  out  of  the  Tiber." 

"  Oh,  dear  no,  ma'am,  indeed  it  was  not  ! 
The  Colonel  never  had  his  foot  wet  in  the 
whole  affair,  and  never  saw  any  think  of  it, 
till  it  was  over,  and  you  were  safe  on  dry 
land  !  'Twas  the  gentleman  as  you  met  out 
riding  by  the  river  side  that  day  that  saved 
you,  and  Thomas  says  nobody  that  hadn''t  seen 
it  could  have  believed  all  he  did  and  the  little 
thanks  he  got  for  it." 

Alice  was  petrified.  Her  father  had  so  often 
repeated  the  history  of  his  having  rescued  his 
daughter  from  the  waves,  that,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  intrepid  liars,  he  had  finished  by  per- 
suading himself  of  the  truth  of  what  he  ad- 
vanced ;  and,  as  for  Alice,  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  had  never  before  crossed  her  mind  upon 
the  subject,  nor  could  she  now  suppose  other- 
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wise  than  that  Parker  was  grossly  mistaken 
in  the  statement  she  was  making,  and,  with  her 
usual  vivacity,  she  told  her  so. 

''  No,  ma'am,"  she  replied,  to  the  indignant 
contradiction  of  her  young  lady,  ^'  what  I  am 
telling  you  is  all  true,  and  no  mistake  ;  Thomas 
has  repeated  it  to  me  so  often,  that  I  could  al- 
most fancy  I  had  seen  it  all  myself.  Of  course 
the  Colonel  had  his  reasons  for  not  letting  you 

know  that  it  was  Mr. ""  and  she  stopped, 

expecting  that  Alice  would  till  up  the  pause, 
and  furnish  her  with  the  name  she  was  dying 
to  hear ;  but,  as  the  latter  did  not  gratify 
her  curiosity  by  so  doing,  she  proceeded,  "  Mr. 
Thingummy  that  saved  your  life,  and  making 
you  believe  it  was  himself;  and,  of  course,  he 
had  his  reasons  for  looking  so  savage  at  him 
as  he  did ;  but,  as  Thomas  says,  says  he,  '  Why, 
if  it  had  been  my  greatest  enemy,  Mrs.  Parker, 
1  couldn't  have  demeaned  myself  to  behave  as 
master  behaved  to  that  gentleman  ! '  And  then, 
says  he,  '  Why  he  took  to  the  water  like  a  New- 
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foundland  dog,  and  swam  so  gallant-like,  'twas 
quite  a  sight  to  look  at  !  and,  when  he  had 
laid  my  young  lady  on  the  bank,  it  would  have 
melted  a  heart  of  stone,"*  says  he,  'to  see  how 
he  took  on  for  fear  she  was  dead,  and  knelt 
doTVTi  and  kissed  her  hand,  and  cried,  and  said 
that  if  she  died  he  would  die  single  for  her  sake, 
for  never  would  he  think  of  any  other  woman 
for  a  wife  hut  her,  and  then  he  fell  down  in 
a  dead  faint  by  her  side  f  and,  says  he,  '  'twas 
then  the  Colonel  came  up  and  saw  all  as  had 
happened,  and  give  him  such  a  look  as  would 
have  killed  him  outright  if  his  eyes  had  been 
knives  ! '  and  then  whips  you  up,  ma'am,  and 
scj'wunages  off  with  you  home,  leaving  the  gen- 
tleman for  dead  and  never  even  sending  any  as- 
sistance to  him." 

"  I  will  never  believe  such  a  history,"  ex- 
claimed Alice  vehemently  ;  "  Thomas  must 
have  been  either  drunk  or  dreaming  when  he 
told  it  to  you,  and  I  am  surprised  that  you, 
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Parker,  should  venture  to  repeat  his  absurdities 
to  me. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  did  I  ever  hear  the 
like  ! "  rejoined  Parker.  "  Why,  ma'am,  Thomas 
is  the  truest  man  and  the  most  soberest,  I  will 
say,  that  ever  I  knew,  and  would  scorn  to  tell 
a  lie  upon  any  account,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  some  of  his  betters,  ma'am  !"" 
And  then,  with  the  same  volubility,  and  a  little 
of  the  embellishment,  (for  Mrs.  Parker  was 
both  imaginative  and  a  reader  of  romances,) 
which  had  characterised  certain  parts  of  her 
preceding  narrative,  and  with  which  she  had 
improved  upon  Thomas's  strictly  veracious  ver- 
sion of  it,  she  proceeded  to  detail  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  finding  by  him  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  Miss  Wilbraham  in  the 
stranger's  pocket-book,  and  the  fact  of  that 
document  being  then  in  her  own  safe  custody ; 
"  and,  as  seeing  is  believing,  all  the  world  over, 
why,   ma'am,   you  shall   see  the  letter,  which 
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I  only  waited  till  you  were  quite  well  to  give 
to  you,  fearing  the  sight  of  it  might  agitate 
you,  when  you  was  in  such  a  poor  nervous 
way/'  Saying  which,  Mrs.  Parker  drew  from 
her  own  pocket  a  letter  carefully  enveloped  in 
several  folds  of  brown  paper  to  keep  it  from 
being  soiled,  and,  ha'vdng  disencumbered  it  of 
its  covering,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  her 
young  lady. 

To  describe  the  surprise  and  bewilderment 
of  Alice  would  be  impossible  ;  her  indignation 
and  her  incredulity  had  kept  pace  with  each 
other  during  the  first  part  of  Parker's  recital, 
causing  her  to  lend  an  unwilling  ear  to  what  she 
looked  upon  merely  as  one  of  Thomas's  inven- 
tions ;  but  as  the  garrulous  soubrette  proceeded, 
the  description  she  gave  of  Colonel  Wilbraham's 
intemperate  emotions,  and  of  the  strange  con- 
duct that  had  accompanied  them,  corresponded 
so  exactlv  with  what  she  had  herself  observed 
in  his  manner,  but  a  moment  previous  to  her 
accident,  that  her  doubts  were  shaken  to  their 
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foundation,  by  this  similar  evidence  of  deep- 
seated  hatred  having  again  been  betrayed  by 
him,  in  a  manner  to  strike  upon  the  vulgar 
mind  of  a  servant  as  it  had  done  upon  her  own. 
There  could  be  no  imagination  in  such  a  co- 
incidence, and  the  letter  was  there  to  vouch 
for  the  reality  of  what  had  followed.  Then 
crowded  upon  her  mind  the  vivid  recollection 
of  the  stranger's  marked  observation  of  her 
at  St.  Peter'^s,  his  evident  wish  to  approach 
her  in  the  crowd,  and  his  having  followed  her 
with  his  eyes  until  she  reached  her  carriage 
and  was  borne  out  of  his  sight.  What  was 
she  to  him,  or  he  to  her,  that  he  should  thus 
watch  her  ?  and  by  what  right  had  he  pre- 
sumed to  address  a  letter  to  her  ?  and  then  she 
remembered  her  father's  assertion  of  the  *'  in- 
famy'' of  his  character  having  rendered  a  cessa- 
tion of  all  intercourse  between  them  compulsory 
on  his  part.  Was  he,  indeed,  so  infamous  as, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  decencies  of  life,  to  make 
her  not  only  the  object  of  an  unprincipled  pur- 
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suit,  but  to  believe  that  she  would  listen  to  such 
an  insult, — he,  a  married  man,  and  nearly  old 
enough  to  be  her  father  !  All  the  pride  of 
Alice  revolted  at  the  degrading  thought ;  she 
snatched  the  letter  from  Parker's  hand,  cast 
a  hasty  glance  upon  the  unknown  handwriting 
in  which  it  was  superscribed,  and  the  seal, 
bearing  the  mysterious  impress  of  "  Tace,'"*  and 
then,  tearing  it  in  pieces,  threw  the  fragments 
into  the  vacant  fire-place. 

"  Thomas  and  you  have  both  been  very  much 
to    blame    in  this  business,"  she    said,   with  a 
severity  which,  as  it  was  unusual  in  her,  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  Parker ;  "  he  for  pos- 
sessing himself  of  this  letter,  you  for  supposing 
that  I  would  receive  one  coming  to  me  in  such 
a  questionable  way.     The  length  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence,  and  my  igno- 
rance of  all  that  concerns  the  person  from  whose 
possession  it   was  taken,    unfortunately  render 
it  impossible  for  me  to  return  this  paper  un- 
opened to  him  ;    but,  for  your  future  govern- 
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ment,  bear  in  mind,  Parker,  that  thus  do  I 
treat  all  clandestine  correspondence  whicli  can- 
not be  so  restored,  and  that  a  second  attempt 
to  convey  to  me  any  such,  would  not  only  deprive 
you  for  ever  of  my  good  opinion,  but  oblige 
me  to  lay  the  whole  aifair  before  my  father, 
who  would  certainly  punish  the  offence  by  dis- 
missing you  from  his  service." 

But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  lofty 
feeling  which  had  impelled  Alice  to  destroy 
her  unknown  correspondent's  "  rejected  address*" 
unperused,  did  not  survive  the  exit  of  her  mor- 
tified attendant  from  the  scene  ;  for,  scarcely 
had  Parker  closed  the  door,  when  her  young 
mistress  cast  a  wistful,  inquisitive  glance  at  the 
fire-place,  where  the  fragments  of  the  myste- 
rious letter  were  scattered  in  tantalising  con- 
fusion ;  then,  approaching,  she  took  up  one  piece 
of  paper  to  examine  the  handwriting, — then 
another, — and,  finally,  overcome  by  an  irre- 
sistible sentiment  of  curiosity  to  ascertain  upon 
what  grounds  Mr.  Cavendish  had  ventured  to 
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address  her,  she  rescued  the  whole  of  the  torn 
letter  from  the  ashes,  over  which  it  was  scat- 
tered, and,  setting  herself  seriously  to  work 
to  put  the  fragments  together,  she  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, and  then,  with  a  beating  heart,  read 
the  following  words,  to  which  neither  name 
nor  date  were  affixed  : — 

"  Whenever  this  paper  reaches  you,  (and  to 
ensure  its  doing  so,  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
confided  must  bear  it  daily  about  with  him, 
and  trust  to  the  chance  of  some  fortunate  oppor- 
tunity favouring  his  intention  of  placing  it  in 
your  own  hands,)  you  are  solemnly  adjured 
to  attend  to  the  request  that  it  contains.  All 
that  is  asked  of  you  is  to  repair,  the  day  after 
receiving  it,  to  the  studio  of  Thorwalden,  the 
sculptor  ;  whether  you  are  alone  or  accompanied 
is  immaterial,  therefore  you  must  perceive  that 
nothing  derogatory  to  your  dignity  is  medi- 
tated. The  artist  will,  (as  of  his  own  accord,) 
propose  moulding  a  mask  upon  your  face  ;  you 
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are  implored  to  acquiesce  in  his  request. ;  it  is 
the  only  possible  means  of  obtaining  a  copy 
of  your  features  for  one  who  would  sacrifice 
every  worldly  possession  to  behold  you  but 
once  !  and  if  inviolable  secresy  is  enjoined  you 
upon  the  subject  of  this  communication,  it  is 
not  because  the  supplication  it  contains  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  the  most  rigid  scrutiny, 
but  because  the  unhappy  circumstances,  the 
fierce  passions,  and  the  deadly  prejudices  whicli 
have  for  ever  separated  your  living  form  from 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  would,  in  like  manner, 
be  interposed  to  exclude  your  inanimate  image 
from  one  whose  life,  for  years,  has  been  one 
long  thought  of one  long  regret  ^br  you  !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Something  like  stupefaction  assailed  Alice 
after  the  perusal  of  this  strange  document. 
Could  it  be  a  mystification ;  a  bait  laid  by 
a  wary  and  practised  roue  to  entrap  her  vanity? 
The  allusion  to  "deadly  prejudices"  existing 
in  the  bosoms  of  those  in  authority  over  her 
but  too  well  agreed  with  the  language  which 
Colonel  Wilbraham  had  adopted  in  speaking 
of  Cavendish,  and  the  sinister  looks  he  had 
directed  towards  him  which  still  haunted  her 
memory ;  deadly  indeed  must  be  those  preju- 
dices, since  they  could  have  led  her  father 
deliberately  to  advance  a  falsehood,  and  un- 
blushingly  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  grati- 
tude that  was  due  from  her  to  another,  rather 
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than  allow  her  to  suppose  that  to  that  other 
she  was  indebted  for  her  life  ;  he  for  his  only 
child.  This  moral  dishonesty  in  one  whom 
she  would  fain  have  respected  and  loved  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  filial  tenderness  and  de- 
votion, was  so  revolting  to  her  generous  nature, 
so  at  variance  with  her  uncompromising  sense 
of  justice  (which  never  could  be  warped  so  as 
to  withhold  even  from  an  enemy  the  meed  of 
well-earned  gratitude  and  praise),  that  it 
awakened  in  her  bosom  feelings  of  indignation 
so  bitter  as  to  overpower  for  the  moment 
all  other  thoughts ;  in  proportion  as  she  had 
before  been  elated  by  sentiments  of  the  most 
unbounded  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  for  her 
father,  she  was  now  depressed  by  a  chilling 
sense  of  contemptuous  disapprobation  ;  he  had 
fallen  in  her  esteem  because  "  the  truth  was 
not  in  him,"  because  he  had  evinced  a  meanness 
of  soul  which  she  could  neither  tolerate  or 
understand  ;  in  her  first  burst  of  scornful  dis- 
pleasure she  would  have    rushed  into  his  pre- 
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sence  and  fearlessly  have  taxed  him  with  his 
fault,  but  a  momeiifs  reflection  subdued  the 
angry  impulse.  "  He  is  my  father,"  said  she  ; 
"  I  must  not  make  him  blush  before  his  child." 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Alice,  however,  to 
forget  or  to  forgive  this  dereliction  from  truth 
and  manly  feeling  in  her  father ;  hatred  she 
could  comprehend,  for  she  was  herself  capa- 
ble of  hating  keenly,  —  but  honestly  ;  but 
mean  vindictiveness  she  spurned  as  she  would 
have  spurned  the  lowest  vice  ;  it  was  the 
evidence  of  a  cowardly  mind,  and  long  did  it 
rankle  in  her  soul  that  the  parent  whom  she 
wished  to  honour  should  have  shewn  liimself 
to  be  the  slave  of  so  ungenerous  a  feeling 

On  the  other  hand,  sometliing  like  strong 
sympathy  for  her  unkno^vn  deliverer  was  the 
result  of  this  painful  discovery,  and  uniting 
to  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  she  felt  that 
she  owed  to  him,  caused  her  to  dwell  much, 
too  much  perhaps,  upon  his  image.  The  tone 
of  deep  and  melancholy  feeling  which  pervaded 
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the  letter  she  believed  to  have  been  addressed 
by  him  to  her ;  the  strange  request  it  contained, 
the  recollection  of  all  he  had  risked  for  her, 
and  the  belief  that  he  was  the  victim  of  some 
inexplicable  injustice  on  the  part  of  her  father  ; 
all   combined  to   invest   him  with   an  interest 
in  her  imagination,  which,  had  her  mind  been 
as  weak  as  her  heart  was  warm  and  generous, 
might    have    degenerated    into    the    love-sick 
fancy   of   a   romantic    girl.      As    it    was,    the 
feeling  which   she  did  foster  was   perhaps   not 
the  less  dangerous  because  it  was  more  exalted 
— had   she  been  thrown   in   the   way  of   Mr. 
Cavendish,   it   might    in    time    have    assumed 
the  character  of  love ;  but  in  the   meanwhile 
it   went    not   beyond   a   sentiment    of    strong 
gratitude,    and   the  generous  wish   of  atoning 
in   her    own   thoughts,   and   by  her   own   im- 
pressions in  his  favour,  for  the  injustice  which 
had  been  betrayed,  and  the  ingratitude  marked 
towards  him  by  Colonel  Wilbraham, 

The  necessity  of  keeping  her  thoughts  to  her- 
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self  and  the  sad  conviction  that  her  father  had 
sunk  in  her  esteem,  influenced  painfully  upon 
the  fine  spirits  of  Alice.  She  evinced  an  in- 
equality of  humour  as  unusual  as  it  was  unac- 
countable to  those  around  her,  and  an  occasional 
irritability  when  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of 
her  temporary  depressions  which  at  last  com- 
pelled them  to  leave  her  to  herself;  but  various 
were  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  different 
persons  most  interested  in  her  state  of  mind, 
for  the  capricious  humours  in  which  she  of  late 
had  indulged.  Sir  Allan  Beaufoy  believed  that 
his  own  manifold  attractions  had  taken  captive 
her  young  affections,  that  hope  deferred  was 
making  her  heart  sick,  and  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  declare  himself  in  form  ;  Mrs. 
Wilbraham,  whose  imaginings  in  such  cases 
never  rose  above  atmospherical  influences  and 
their  physical  results,  fancied  that  Lucca  dis- 
agreed with  her  step-daughter,  and  that  she 
would  be  better  elsewhere  ;  while  Colonel 
Wilbraham,  whose  distaste  for  literature  dated 
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from  the  days  of  his  schoolboy  disgraces  at 
Eton,  fancied  that  Alice  was  destroying  her 
health  by  too  intense  application  to  the  Italian 
classics,  and  threatened  to  throw  her  books 
out  of  the  window.  Finally  it  was  determined 
that  she  must  be  nervous,  and  that  sea- 
bathing would  restore  her  to  her  wonted  state  ; 
and  accordingly  to  Genoa  they  went  ;  but 
there  no  improvement  was  perceptible  until 
Sir  Allan,  having  made  his  proposals,  was 
unceremoniously  rejected  by  Alice,  and  took 
his  departure  for  Baden,  to  the  unutterable 
mortification  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wilbraham, 
and  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  their  daughter, 
whose  spirits  experienced  a  favourable  reaction 
from  the  consciousness  of  havinor  for  ever 
put  herself  beyond  the  reach  of  his  attentions 
by  her  unconditional  refusal  of  his  hand. 

As  the  improvement,  however,  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  as  sea-batliing  had  failed  in  pro- 
ducing the  results  that  had  been  anticipated 
for   Alice,   Genoa  was  in   its  turn    abandoned 
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for  Pisa ;  and  a  noble  apartment  in  one  of 
the  finest  palaces  on  the  Lung'  Arno  was  hired 
by  Colonel  Wilbraham  for  the  winter  months, 
at  the  close  of  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
return  to  England  in  order  that  his  daughter 
might  take  her  place  among  the  fair  debut- 
antes of  the  ensuing  London  season  with  all 
the  polish  of  her  last  year's  *'  finishing  on  the 
Continent"  fresh  upon  her. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

To  those  sojourners  in  Italy  who  have  been 
accustomed  to    the  busy  gaiety  of  Naples  or 
Florence,    which   unite    all   the    empty   flutter 
of  English  watering-places  to  the  solid  advan- 
tages of  foreign   capitals  and  royal  residences, 
Pisa,  with  its  languid  aspect  and  silent  streets 
can  offer  but  few  attractions ;  but   it  has  its 
merits   as   a   residence,    and   for   the   stranger 
whose  aim  is  to  "  Italianize,"  it  is  preferable  to 
the   Anglo-Italian    colonies    above    mentioned. 
Colonel  Wilbraham  liked  it  for  the  little  reason 
of  a  little  mind  ;  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  greater 
man  there  than  he  had  been  at  Rome  or  Naples, 
where  himself  and  his  belongings  had  been  cast 
into  comparative  obscurity  by  the  overshadow- 
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ing  pre-eminence  of  so  many  of  his  aristocratic 
and  wealthy  compatriots ;  but  in  the  quiet 
routine  of  Pisan  society,  where  "  one  day  tell- 
eth  another,*"  and  magnificoes  are  rare  as  cu- 
cumbers at  Christmas,  the  sohd  hospitahties 
of  the  Wilbraham  family — the  ColoneFs  ex- 
cellent dinners — his  lady's  weekly  evening  re- 
ceptions— and  the  charm  which  Alice's  grace- 
ful gaiety  and  beauty  imparted  to  them,  formed 
a  combination  of  advantages  calculated  to  create 
a  sensation ;  and  their  residence  at  Pisa  was  ac- 
cordingly looked  upon  as  a  circumstance  for 
congratulation  by  its  inhabitants,  native  and 
foreign. 

Shortlv  after  their  advent  and  settlement  in 

the  Piano  Nohile  of  the Palace,  the  suite  of 

rooms  upon  the  ground-floor  was  engaged  for  a 
family  from  Bologna,  —  a  lady,  whose  noble 
name  and  retinue  of  servants  appeared  to  the 
judgment  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  her  respectability  to  au- 
thorize advances  on  their  part  towards  an  ac- 
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quaintance  with  their  new  neighbour.  The 
cards  they  sent  to  her  were,  however,  never 
returned  ;  and  a  civil  verbal  message,  conveyed 
by  her  old  Maggior-domo,  signified  to  them 
that  the  Marchesa  Sampieri,  having  visited 
Pisa  merely  for  her  health,  declined  entering 
into  any  society  during  her  stay  there. 

Now  this  was  a  misdemeanour,  in  the  opinion 
of  Colonel  Wilbraham,  which  merited  the  visit- 
ation of  his  most  uncompromising  dislike  ;  and 
therefore,  although  he  had  not  yet  beheld  the 
Marchesa  Sampieri,  he  never  failed  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  her  whenever  any  mention  of 
her  name  happened  to  be  made  in  his  presence  ; 
which,  indeed,  was  seldom,  as  no  part  of  the 
society  at  Pisa  appeared  to  know  anything 
about  her  except  Mr.  Egerton,  a  young  English 
clergjTnan,  who  was  passing  the  winter  there 
in  attendance  upon  a  younger  brother  threat- 
ened with  all  the  worst  symptoms  of  decline. 
That  gentleman  professed  to  have  known  Ma- 
dame  Sampieri  most  intimately  during  a  resi- 
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dence  he  had  made  at  Bologna,  and  spoke 
of  the  quahties  of  her  heart  and  mind  in  terms 
of  such  unquahfied  respect  and  admiration  that 
AHce  could  not  forhear  regretting  that  she 
should  be  excluded  from  the  society  of  so 
amiable  a  person  by  a  rigid  system  of  seclu- 
sion, which  admitted  of  no  exception,  save  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Egerton,  who  never  failed 
to  pass  an  hour  with  her  every  evening. 

"  I  suppose  the  Marchesa  has  good  reasons 
for  keeping  so  much  to  herself,  eh,  Egerton?"" 
said  Colonel  Wilbraham  one  day  to  that  gen- 
tleman, with  that  indescribable  look  and  ac- 
cent with  which  some  people  know  how  to 
imply  a  tale  of  scandal. 

"  Most  melancholy  ones  she  certainly  has,"' 
replied  Mr.  Egerton  gravely ;  "  having  lost, 
only  a  few  months  ago,  a  husband  whom  she 
adored."*' 

"  Oh,  really  !  well,  she  has  certainly  shewn 
her   good   taste    in    selecting  you   to    dry   her 
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tears/'  rejoined  the  Colonel :  "  I  made  a  run 
to  see  her  get  into  her  carriage  this  morning, 
but  was  just  too  late  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
anything  but  her  hand  as  she  drew  up  the 
glass.  Egad,  my  dear  fellow,  they  say  all 
over  Pisa  that  you  have  got  to  the  soft  side 
of  the  widow's  heart,  eh  ?  " 

"  Colonel  Wilbraham,*"  returned  the  young 
man  in  a  tone  of  the  coldest  displeasure,  and 
looking  steadily  and  indignantly  in  his  face, 
"  I  have  ever  looked  upon  those  anonymous 
defamers,  who  shield  themselves  under  the 
vague  and  untangible  designation  of  '  thei^  say^'' 
as  the  most  despicable  class  of  poltroons  and 
liars,  and  as  such  utterly  unworthy  that  an 
honourable  man  should  stoop  to  justify  himself 
from  their  aspersions.  In  the  present  instance 
I  have  only  to  beg  that,  whoever  may  have 
been  your  informers,  you  will  tell  them  so 
from  me  t "  And  as  this  conversation  had  taken 
place   after  dinner  over  their  wme,  when   the 
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ladies  had  retired  to  the  drawinor-room,  Mr. 
Egerton  having  thus  expressed  himself,  imme- 
diately followed  them  thither,  leaving  the  Colo- 
nel to  digest  the  reproof  with  what  appetite 
he  could  ;  and,  after  passing  half  an  hour  with 
them,  listening  to  Alice's  music,  he  took  his 
leave,  pointedly  specifying  that  he  was  going 
to  visit  their  neighbour,  the  Marchesa  Sampieri. 

"  D — d  close-mouthed,  formal  prig,  that 
Egerton  !"  said  Colonel  Wilbraham,  as  soon 
as  the  door  had  closed  upon  him  ;  "  there  is 
no  getting  anything  out  of  him." 

"  Nay,  papa,  not  formal  or  priggish,"  inter- 
posed Alice,  ''  although,  perhaps,  a  little  cold 
and  reserved  in  manner,  and  strict  and  severe 
in  conduct ; — but  that  is  all  as  it  should  be 
for  a  pious  clergyman.  I  should  hate  to  see 
one  of  his  cloth  (let  him  be  ever  so  young 
and  handsome,)  either  dancing,  or  flirting,  or 
gossiping  like  any  empty-headed  trifler  whose 
wit  lies  in  his  heels,  and  who,  having  no  ideas 
of  his  own,  is  fain  to  retail  the  tattle  of  his 
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neighbours  instead.  Mr.  Egerton  appears  to 
understand  the  dignity  of  his  profession  too 
well  for  anything  of  that  sort."" 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  will  reconcile  the 
dignity  of  his  profession  with  his  daily  dang- 
ling after  a  smart  widow,  Alice,"  said  her 
father. 

*'  Simply,  papa,  by  presuming  that  there  is 
no  dangling  in  the  case  ;  and  that  his  visits 
are  authorized  by  the  friendship  and  intimacy 
which  he  so  openly  declares  to  have  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  Marchesa,  her  late  husband, 
and  himself.  Why  should  we  travel  out  of 
the  way  for  suspicious  motives  when  reasona- 
ble ones  are  not  withheld  from  us  ? "" 

"  When  a  woman  takes  the  line  adopted  by 
the  lady  in  question,"  said  her  father,  '*  and 
shuts  herself  up  from  general  society  to  admit 
into  a  particular  intimacy  a  good-looking  young 
man  and  no  one  else,  she  must  expect  that  such 
a  deviation  from  propriety  will  draw  suspicion 
upon  her  conduct." 
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"  To  be  sure  she  must,"  chimed  in  Mrs. 
Wilbraham,  who  generally  echoed  her  hus- 
band's opinions  because  she  had  no  fixed  ones 
of  her  own — "  such  conduct  is  neither  reputa- 
ble nor  natural." 

"  To  me  it  appears  quite  natural,"  said 
Alice,  "  that  a  woman  who  has  recently  lost  her 
husband,  should  decline  the  visits  of  total  stran- 
gers, and  yet  gladly  receive  those  of  an  old 
friend  without  any  violation  of  propriety." 

"  Dear  me,  Alice,  you  are  so  fond  of  an 
argument !  I  do  believe  that  you  always  take 
the  part  of  the  absent  for  the  sake  of  arguing  ! " 

"  Give  me  credit  for  better  motives,"  replied 
her  step-daughter ;  "I  only  do  as  I  would 
be  done  by  ! "  Then  turning  to  her  father,  she 
added,  "  Pray  papa,  open  the  doors  and  win- 
dows ;  Mr.  Egerton  told  me  this  evening  that 
the  Marchesa  delights  in  listening  to  my  sing- 
ing, and  always  throws  open  all  her  doors 
that  she  may  hear  me  more  distinctly.  Now 
upon   the   principle  of  returning  good  for  evil, 
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I  am  willing  to  gratify  this  unsociable  lady  to 
the  best  of  my  abilities,  although  she  will  not 
vouchsafe  to  let  the  light  of  her  countenance 
shine  upon  us  !" 

And  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  Alice  sang 
with  exquisite  taste  and  feeling  the  sublime 
finale  to  the  Norma,  "  Quel  cor  tradisti^''''  while 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  seated  at  each 
side  of  the  fire-place,  slumbered  comfortably 
in  their  arm-chairs  through  the  charming  per- 
formance, and  never  awoke  until  the  barkinor 
of  their  little  dog  announced  the  arrival  of  a 
visitor. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Since  her  immersion  in  the  Tiber,  Ahee  had 
acquired  a  sort  of  nervous  horror  of  riding, 
which  she  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  surmount ; 
and  therefore,  during  their  residence  at  Pisa, 
instead  of  accompanying  her  father  in  his  morn- 
ing rides  as  had  heretofore  been  her  custom, 
she  gave  up  her  horse  to  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  and 
under  the  charge  of  Parker  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  an  early  walk  everyday  in  the  environs. 
During  one  of  these  morning  rambles,  she  un- 
expectedly encountered  Mr.  Egerton  under  the 
arcades  of  the  Campo  Santo,  with  a  lady  dress- 
ed in  the  deepest  mourning  leaning  upon  one 
arm,  and  on  the  other  his  sick  young  brother ; 
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an  elderly  female  attendant  followed  with  a 
camp-stool,  and  Alice  immediately  conjectured 
that  the  lady  must  be  Madame  Sampieri.  Al- 
though anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her, 
she  felt  uncertain  how  she  ought  to  act  with 
respect  to  !Mr.  Egerton,  and  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  for  her  merely  to  bow  en  passant 
than  to  stop  and  accost  him  while  thus  accom- 
panied by  a  person  who  had  rejected  in  so  un- 
qualified a  manner  all  intercourse  with  her 
and  her  family  ;  but  her  dilemma  was  put  an  end 
to  by  that  gentleman  of  his  own  accord  stopping 
her  and  cordially  extending  his  hand  while 
mutual  inquiries  passed  between  them  as  to 
the  extent  of  their  respective  rambles.  Alice 
could  not  restrain  her  eyes  from  glancing  for 
a  moment  towards  the  Marchesa  during  this  short 
colloquy ;  but  the  close  bonnet  and  thick  black 
crape  veil  worn  by  that  lady  baffled  all  her 
curiosity  respecting  her  countenance,  and  the 
large  black  cashmere  shawl  that  enveloped  her 
figure   prevented   her    from   ascertaining   more 
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than  that  she  was  tall  and  slender,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  suffering  from  a  distressing  short- 
ness of  breath. 

This   transient   survey  over,   Alice  resumed 
her  walk  without  a  second  glance  ;  but  Parker 
who  was  endowed  with  all  the  curiosity  of  her 
class,  and  had  turned  round  to  satisfy  it  more 
completely  by  a  view  of  the   group   as   they 
moved  away,  arrested  her  progress  by  an  ex- 
clamation of,  "  La !  ma''am,  something  must  be 
the  matter  with  that  lady  !  she  has  been  oblig- 
ed to  sit  down  and  looks  as  if  she  was  going 
off*  in  a  faint."     Alice  turned  round  too,  and 
seeing  what  had  happened  immediately  return- 
ed to  offer  her  assistance.     The  Marchesa  was 
seated  on  the  camp-stool,  with  her  head  sup- 
ported upon  the  bosom  of  her  attendant,  who 
had  drawn  her  veil  aside  to  allow  the   fresh 
air   to  blow  over  her  features ;    she    had   not 
fainted,  but  her  face  was    pale   as   ashes,  and 
large   tears   were   forcing    themselves    through 
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her  closed  eyelids  and  rolling  slowly  over  her 
faded  cheeks.  Even  in  that  discomposed  state 
her  countenance  was  remarkable  for  beauty, 
and,  although  the  freshness  of  youth  had  pass- 
ed away  from  it,  Alice  thought  that  she  had 
seen  few  younger  faces  more  calculated  to 
strike  the  beholder  with  admiration,  such  har- 
mony reigned  in  the  softly  moulded  features, 
the  clear  colourless  complexion,  and  the  dark 
hair  and  still  darker  brows  and  eye-lashes  that 
rendered  more  dazzlingly  white  the  pensive 
forehead  of  that  lady. 

"  Madame  Sampieri  has  walked  too  much, 
and  over-fatigued  herself,"*'  said  Mr.  Egerton, 
in  reply  to  Alice's  anxious  inquiries  and  offers 
of  assistance ;  "  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
hysterical  affection  to  which  she  is  subject.  But 
since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  offer  your  services,  I 
should  feel  much  obliged,  if  you  are  on  your 
way  home,  by  your  telling  the  Marchesa's 
servant,   (who   was  desired  to  follow  her  here 

VOL.   III.  H 
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with  the  carriage,)  to  lose  no  time  in  coming 
to  the  gate,  as  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
get  her  home  with  as  little  delay  as  possible."*" 

Alice  lost  no  time  in  executing  Mr.  Eger- 
ton''s  commission,  and  as  she  found  the  carriage 
in  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the  Campo  Santo, 
she  despatched  the  servant  to  his  lady  forth- 
with, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
equipage  drive  into  the  court-yard  of  their 
mutual  residence,  and  Madame  Sampieri  alight 
from  it  with  very  little  assistance,  a  few  mi- 
nutes after  she  herself  had  reached  home. 

After  this  occurrence,  AUce  noticed  that  each 
day  when  she  descended  the  great  staircase  to 
take  her  morning  walk  with  Parker,  the  doors 
of  the  Marchesa"'s  apartment  were  standing  wide 
open,  and  she  could  perceive  the  lady  herself 
seated  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  first  saloon  of 
the  suite  adjoining  the  antichamber,  and  so 
placed  that  she  commanded  a  full  view  of 
whoever  passed  by  on  the  staircase  ;  yet,  when- 
ever at  a  later  hour  of  the  day  she  descended 
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with  Colonel  or  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  the  doors 
were  invariably  closed.  Beyond  these  casual 
glimpses,  she  saw  nothing  more  of  Madame 
Sampieri ;  thev  never  again  met  out  of  doors  ; 
and  Alice,  after  the  first  inquiries  she  addressed 
to  Egerton  respecting  the  health  of  his  friend, 
the  day  after  their  rencontre  in  the  Campo 
Santo,  did  not  again  allude  to  her,  feeling  that 
she  had  no  right  to  make  a  person  wholly 
unknown  to  her,  the  subject  of  investigation, 
and  not  choosing  that  the  approach  to  interest 
which  she  really  felt  for  her  should  be  con- 
founded in  his  estimation  with  the  idle  and 
impertinent  curiosity  which  had  been  already 
exhibited  on  the  same  subject  by  her  father. 


n  '1 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Alice  was  to  complete  her  eighteenth  year 
on  the  1st  of  January,  and  it  was  the  intention 
of  Colonel  Wilbraham  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  his  daughter's  birth  by  the  most 
splendid  fete  that  had  been  given  in  Pisa 
for  many  years.  Cards  of  invitation  had  been 
issued  a  month  previously  to  all  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  place,  both  native  and  fo- 
reign, for  that  night  ;  friends  were  bidden, 
even  from  Florence,  to  swell  the  pageant ; 
tableaux  vivans^  a  hal  costume,  historical  quad- 
rilles, and  national  dances,  formed  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  fete ;  and  during  the  last  fort- 
night of  December,    Alice  was  completely  ab- 
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sorbed  in  the  various  preparations  it  involved, 
consulting   different   prints    of    costumes,    pre- 
siding over  the  arrangement  of  her  own  dress, 
rehearsing   tableaux^   and   practising   mazurkas. 
The   only  drawback  to  the  keen  delight  with 
which  she  anticipated  this  gay  anniversary  was, 
that    Mr.   Egerton   had   excused   himself  from 
attending  it,  and,  notwithstanding  his  gravity, 
Mr.  Egerton  was  decidedly  too  great  a  favourite 
with  Alice  for  her  not  to  regret  his  decision ; 
but  she  respected  the  scruples  upon  which  liis 
refusal  was   founded,    and   when    he    told    her 
that  since  he  had  taken  orders  he   had   never 
once  been  into  a  ball-room,  because  he  felt  that 
such    frivolities    were    incompatible    with    the 
sacred  calling  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself, 
she  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  his  decision 
with  charming  candour,    and    even  refused   to 
support  Mrs.  Wilbraham  in  the  arguments,  and 
Colonel  Wilbraham  in  the  ridicule,  with  which 
they  severally  endeavoured  to  combat  his  reso- 
lution. 
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"  No,''  said  she,  "  I  will  not  throw  such 
discredit  upon  your  consistency  as  to  suppose 
that  you  could  allow  our  foolish  wishes  to  weigh 
against  your  own  conscientious  feelings  in  such 
a  question.  I  will  own  that  at  first  I  felt  much 
vexed  with  you  for  your  refusal,  because  I 
fancied  it  was  meant  to  convey  a  covert  cen- 
sure upon  us  for  indulging  in  such  frivolities; 
but  my  selfishness  rendered  me  unjust,  and 
now  that  I  understand  your  motives,  I  am  free 
to  own  that  I  would  not  wish  you  to  retract 
them ;  you  are  right  Mr.  Egerton,  and  wt  are 
wrong."" 

"  Your  good  opinion  is  necessary  to  sustain 
my  courage,""  he  replied ;  "  for  I  assure  you, 
Miss  Wilbraham,  that  I  never  before  felt  so 
strongly  the  difficulty  of  keeping  my  resolution 
inviolate  as  in  the  present  instance,  where 
there  is  so  much  to  tempt  me  to  forego  it ; 
but  I  shall  claim  a  reward  for  my  self-denial, 
and  request  the  permission  of  Mrs.  Wilbraham 
to  pass  the  eve  of  your  fHt  —  the  last  mo- 
ment of  the  expiring  year,  with  you."*' 
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"  Remember,"''  said  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  "  that 
on  that  evening  we  shall  be  very  busy  with 
the  last  finishing  touches  of  our  preparations 
for  the  morrow,  and  you  will  inevitably  be 
obliged  to  see  and  hear  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  going  on,  for  the  ball-room  is  to  be  lighted 
up,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  effect  it  will 
produce ;  and  as  you  disapprove  of  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  only  think  it  fair  to  warn  you 
beforehand  of  what  will  come  to  pass." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam,"  he  an- 
swered, "  vou  have  mistaken  me  if  vou  ima- 
gine  that  I  have  expressed  any  general  dis- 
approbation of  the  gaieties  you  are  meditating  ; 
and  although  I  feel  that  my  sombre  black  coat 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  your  brilliant 
ball-room,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  extend 
the  prohibition  to  any  but  those  of  my  own 
cloth.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  pass  the  evening 
with  you,  you  will  see  that  I  can  enter  into  all 
the  pleasurable  anxieties  entailed  upon  you  by 
the  preparations  for  your  fete^   with   as  much 
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relish  as  if  I  were  to  be  one  of  the  assistants, 
and  if  I  am  good  for  nothing  else,  I  can  at 
least  play  audience  and  critic  for  your  rehearsal. 
Mr.  Egerton  was  punctual  to  his  engagement, 
and  late  in  the  evening  of  the  thirty-first  of 
December  presented  himself  at  Colonel  Wil- 
braham's  just  at  the  moment  when  the  whole 
family  had  assembled  to  witness  the  effect 
produced  by  the  decorations  of  the  ball-room 
when  lighted  up ;  and  so  judicious  was  the 
admiration  expressed  by  him  at  the  taste  and 
magnificence  exhibited  in  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, so  unfeigned  the  good-humoured  patience 
with  which  he  listened  to  Mrs.  Wilbraham's 
oft-repeated  details  of  all  the  difficulties  she 
had  had  to  compete  with  in  the  progress  of 
her  preparations,  from  the  opinionated  deco- 
rator of  the  theatre,  who  had  planned  the 
various  embellishments,  down  to  the  lazy 
mechanics  who  had  executed  them, —  for  the 
good  lady  imagined  that  to  admit  that  anything 
could  be  effected  with  ease  was  to  take  away 
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half  its  merit,  and  in  all  her  little  undertakings 
invariably  surrounded  herself  with  a  chevaux  de 
frise  of  self-created  obstacles,  that  she  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  cutting  them  down 
single-handed,  and  thereby  impress  upon  her 
friends  the  fact  of  her  being  a  woman  of  un- 
questionable talent,  tact,  and  management, — 
that,  charmed  with  his  politeness,  she  more 
than  once  remarked  half  audibly  to  Alice  that 
she  never  before  had  seen  Mr.  Egerton  so 
agreeable,  and  that  he  certainly  was  the  most 
sensible  young  man  of  her  acquaintance.  She 
even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  he  might 
at  last  be  persuaded  to  relent  from  his  stern 
resolve,  and  shielding  his  scruples  and  his  black 
coat  under  a  dark  silk  domino,  be  tempted 
to  mix  in  the  gay  scene  ;  but  as  Alice  was 
aware  that  Mr.  Egerton  was  not  one  of  those 
soft  yielding  spirits  whose  principles  hang  so 
loosely  upon  them  that  they  can  be  laid  aside 
with  their  garments,  she  discountenanced  the 
proposal,    and    made     her    mother-in-law   feel 

H  5 
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that  to  press  the  question  would  be  less  com- 
plimentary than  it  would  be  indelicate. 

Having  thus  won  the  golden  opinions  of 
Mrs.  Wilbraham  by  the  practice  of  that  most 
difficult  acquirement  —  the  art  of  listening  — 
the  test  and  triumph  of  good  breeding,  which, 
springing  from  benevolence  of  mind  and  pa- 
tience, enables  very  clever  and  sensible  persons 
to  listen  to  the  egotisms  and  trivialities  of 
those  with  whom  they  have  no  thought  or  feel- 
ing in  common,  without  evincing  any  s^Tuptoms 
of  ennui,  Mr.  Egerton  was  released  from  the 
labyrinth  of  grievances  and  difficulties  through 
which  he  had  for  the  last  hour  been  wandering 
under  the  guidance  of  IVlrs.  Wilbraham ;  and 
when  at  last  suffered  to  seat  himself  quietly 
in  the  only  sitting  room  which  remained  un- 
disturbed by  preparations  for  the  morrow,  he 
petitioned  Alice  to  indulge  him  with  his  favour- 
ite song,  the  "  Ave  Maria  "  of  Schubert.  She 
complied  with  that  graceful  readiness  and  ab- 
sence of  affectation  which  was  one  of  her  most 
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amiable  characteristics  ;  and  as  her  rich  and 
flexible  voice  gave  to  the  touching  composition 
all  the  passionate  pathos  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible, the  usually  undemonstrative  and  grave 
Egerton  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  folded 
arms  and  closed  eyes,  lost  in  the  emotions 
which  those  sweet  sounds  had  called  forth, 
and  quite  unconscious  that  the  tears  with  which 
his  cheeks  were  wet  had  betrayed  them  to 
others. 

Alice  was  more  flattered  by  this  mute  tribute 
to  her  powers  from  one  who  had  never  address- 
ed to  her  any  of  the  adulations  of  which  others 
were  so  lavish,  than  if  he  had  given  utterance 
to  the  most  high-flown  compliments  that  lie 
within  the  scope  of  human  hyperbole  ;  but 
no  leaven  of  coquetry  or  vanity  mingled  with 
the  gratification  she  experienced  ;  she  sincerely 
esteemed  and  admired  Mr.  Egerton,  but  the 
idea  of  achieving  his  conquest  had  never  once 
crossed  her  mind,  and  she  would  just  as  soon 
have  contemplated  a  flirtation  with  her  father 
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as  with  him,  young  and  handsome  as  he  un- 
questionably ■v\'as.  From  the  commencement 
of  their  acquaintance  he  had  adopted  a  tone 
with  her  which  no  other  person  of  his  sex 
had  ever  assumed.  He  had  permitted  him- 
self to  speak  to  her  unreservedly  of  the  little 
faults  he  had  discovered  in  her  character  :  her 
proneness  to  satire  ;  her  occasional  absence 
of  deference  to  the  opinion  of  her  elders ;  and 
an  avowed  love  of  admiration,  which  he  feared 
might  eventually  degenerate  into  coquetry ; 
all  had  been  unscrupulously  adverted  to  by 
him ;  and  while  the  impression  produced  upon 
Alice's  mind  by  his  severe  judgment  was 
that  Egerton  was  alive  only  to  her  faults, 
and  that  only  from  that  feeling  of  benevolence 
which  extended  to  all  his  kind,  he  was  anxious 
to  correct  them,  the  fact  is  that,  amidst  her 
little  travers,  he  had  discovered  so  much  to 
approve,  such  rectitude  of  mind,  such  warmth 
of  heart,  such  generosity  of  soul,  so  much 
forbearance  in  listening  to  the  mention  of  her 
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faults,  and  so  much  candour  in  acknowledging 
them,  that  before  he  was  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  his  admiration  of  her  excellence  had 
led  him,  his  heart — never  before  touched, — was 
irrevocably  hers. 

Other  considerations  also  rendered  Alice  an 
object  of  peculiar  interest  to  Egerton  ;  he  saw 
that  her  home  was  ill-suited  to  one  of  her 
character  and  pursuits ;  he  had  noticed  and 
sympathised  in  the  blank  weariness  that  would 
occasionally  overspread  her  speaking  counten- 
ance when  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  meaning  to  be 
particularly  agreeable,  had  been  particularly 
tiresome  and  prosing ;  he  had  detected  still 
more  alarming  indications  of  impatience  in  the 
angry  sparkle  of  her  eye  and  the  almost  im- 
perceptible smile  of  scorn  that  would  curl  her 
lip  whenever  Colonel  Wilbraham  indulged  in 
any  of  those  deviations  from  truth  with  which 
he  was  accustomed  so  unscrupulously  to  garnish 
his  conversation,  and  which  were  always  called 
into  requisition  when  a  malicious  perversion  of 
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facts  could  be  advanced ;  he  saw  that  she  was 
painfully  alive  to  the  littlenesses  of  her  natural 
protectors  —  that  all  the  best  feelings  of  her 
heart  were  thrown  back  upon  themselves  for 
want  of  proper  sympathy  and  development ; 
he  fdt  as  well  as  saw  how  beautiful  she  was, 
how  good,  how  excellent,  how  bountifully  en- 
dowed by  Nature  with  all  those  qualities  which 
were  calculated  to  render  her  the  ornament  and 
blessing  of  a  congenial  home  —  the  first  as  well 
as  the  fairest  of  created  beings,  if  she  fell  into 
good  hands.  He  knew  that,  with  her  worldly 
prospects  she  would  become  the  object  of  specu- 
lation to  many  a  heartless  calculator,  who  would 
woo  her  for  her  wealth  and  not  for  her  worth  ; 
and  he  feared  that  the  moral  discomforts  of  her 
home  would  lead  her  rashly  to  form  some  such 
connection — to  plunge  headlong  into  some  ill- 
assorted  marriage  from  which  there  could  be 
no  escape  for  her  but  through  the  portals  of 
guilt  or  of  death. 

One  whom  he  had  known,  as  fair,  as  good. 
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and  as  gifted  as  herself,  with  the  same  high 
spirit,  the  same  warm  heart,  the  same  abstract 
love  of  virtue,  the  same  bitter  scorn  of  vice 
and  meanness,  had  thus  been  wedded  and  thus 
fallen,  because  when  she  knew  the  man  to  whom 
she  was  bound,  her  soul  loathed  him  ;  because 
where  she  would  have  honoured  she  was  con- 
strained to  despise  ;  because,  when  too  late, 
the  knowledge  came  of  one  whom  nature  had 
formed  to  command  her  respect  and  love, — and 
then  she  was  fated  to  prove  how 

"  Dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin,  in  loving  virtue." 

And  she  fell,  and  the  world  proclaimed  her 
vicious  ;  the  world  which  fawns  upon  successful 
vice  !  and  those  were  most  clamorous  against 
her  who  themselves  had  been  the  most  deeply 
steeped  in  its  depravities  ;  and  thus  it  ever  is. 

Something  of  all  this  was  crowding  upon  the 
thoughts  of  Egerton  as  he  listened  with  closed 
and  humid    eyes  to  the   singing  of  Alice,    for 
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certain  strains  of  music  have  secret  sympathies 
with  certain  ideas,  and  all  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  her  soul  seemed,  to  him,  to  be  typified 
in  those  sweet  sounds,  and  something,  too,  of 
the  melancholy  fate  which  he  apprehended 
for  her.  But  while  he  still  mused,  and  the 
last  morendo  bars  of  the  accompaniment  died 
away  beneath  the  light  fingers  of  Alice,  the 
chimes  of  the  pendule,  on  the  chimneypiece, 
told  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  in  the  next 
moment  a  burst  of  harmony  was  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  a  full  orchestra,  in  the  open  air, 
opposite  to  the  palace. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Every  one  in  the  room  rushed  forward,  and, 
throwing  the  windows  open,  gazed  out  to  dis- 
cover the  serenaders.  It  was  a  clear  moonlight 
night  —  an  Italian  moonlight  —  and  the  azure 
gloom  of  the  sky  was  unhroken  by  a  single 
fleeting  cloud ;  the  river  lay  deep  and  still 
beneath  that  glorious  canopy,  reflecting,  upon 
its  broad  bosom,  the  silvery  track  of  the  bright 
moonbeams  ;  the  princely  palaces  that  border 
the  quays  of  the  Arno  were  already  wrapped 
in  silence  and  repose,  and  threw  their  broad 
shadows  on  the  ground ;  no  evidences  of  living 
beings  were  to  be  seen,  save  the  occupants  of 
a  large  gondola-shaped  boat,  which  was  moored 
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opposite  to  the palace,  from  Avhence  pro- 
ceeded the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  which  had 
thus  suddenly  "  awakened  the  dull  ear  of 
night;' 

"  A  serenade !"  exclaimed  Alice,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  pleasure,  "  how  delightful !  who- 
ever has  devised  this  piece  of  gallantry  merits 
our  warmest  thanks  for  ushering  in  the  new 
year  thus  harmoniously  to  us.'"  And  she  looked 
towards  Egerton,  more  than  half  inclined  to 
attribute  to  him  the  charming  surprise  which 
had  been  prepared  for  her,  but  he  most  serious- 
ly disclaimed  the  merit  of  having  imagined  it. 

"  It  must  be  some  of  your  Italian  admirers, 
Alice,'''  said  her  father ;  "  I  should  not  wonder 
if  it  were  Count  Lanneci ;  he  has  all  the  opera 
people  at  his  command,  you  know,  and  is  just 
the  sort  of  effeminate  fellow  that  would  think 
fiddling  in  the  streets  at  night  a  pretty  way 
of  turning  a  lady's  head.  For  my  part,  I  think 
Egerton  too  sensible  a  man,  and  too  thoroughly 
English  to  give  in  to  such  foreign  fid-fad." 
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''  And  for  my  part,"  remarked  Mrs.  Wil- 
braham,  "  I  am  pretty  sure  it  must  be  one 
of  the  TemoereseiFs  —  those  Russians  are  so 
magnificent  !  and  you  may  remember  what  a 
fine  serenade  Prince  Alexis  gave  to  his  mother 
on  herye^e  day.""* 

"  Which  is  no  reason  why  he  should  give 
me  one  upon  my  birthday/"*  interrupted  Alice  ; 
"  however,  pray  let  us  reserve  our  wonderings 
and  conjectures  until  the  music  has  ceased ; 
it  is  too  delicious  for  a  single  note  of  it  to 
be  lost."  And  she  leaned  entranced  from  the 
window  as  the  floating  orchestra  executed,  with 
a  perfection  which  attested  to  the  superior 
talent  of  the  musicians,  selections  from  her 
favourite  operas  of  II  Don  Giovanni,  La  Semi- 
ramide,  La  Norma,  and  II  Pirata. 

Long  before  the  serenade  had  terminated, 
however,  Colonel  Wilbraham  and  his  lady  had 
retired  from  the  window  to  the  fireside,  and 
the  more  congenial  amusement  of  their  own 
conversation,  leaving  Alice  and  Egerton  to  the 
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undisturbed  enjoyment  of  that  which  they  were 
both  so  eminently  calculated  to  appreciate — the 
one  rapt  from  the  earth  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained in  the  intensity  of  her  delight — the  other 
feeling  that  of  all  the  gratifications  to  which 
the  senses  merely  are  the  channel,  none  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  listening  to  delicious  music  by 
the  side  of  the  being  one  best  loves. 

And  never  had  Alice  appeared  so  beautiful 
in  the  eyes  of  Egerton  as  at  that  moment ; 
all  her  usual  brilliancy  and  animation  had  given 
place  to  an  expression  of  pensive  abstraction 
so  sweet  yet  so  sad,  that  it  was  evident  the 
sounds  which  her  ear  drank  in  had  caused  some 
master  chord  of  her  soul  to  vibrate  deeply  and 
powerfully  to  that  mysterious  influence,  awaken- 
ing thoughts  which  he  felt  as  though  it  would 
be  little  less  than  profanation  for  him  to  dis- 
turb. In  a  pause  of  the  music,  however,  Alice 
herself  spoke,  and  alluded  to  her  feelings.  "  It 
is  strange,""  said  she,  in  a  low  voice ;  —  "no 
it  is  not  strange — after  all,  it  is  but  natural 
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that  my  first  thoughts  on  the  return  of  my 
birthday  should  always  be  devoted  to  my 
mother,  although  I  have  no  recollection  of  her 
— although  I  may  be  said  never  to  have  known 
her,  she  died  when  I  was  so  young  ;  and 
yet  this  anniversary  —  this  1st  of  January, 
apparently  so  joyous  a  day  for  us  all,  is  al- 
ways ushered  in  with  tears  shed  in  secret  by 
me  for  that  dear  unknown  parent.  Mother  ! 
there  is  something  sweet  and  holy  in  the  name. 
Oh,  Mr.  Egerton,  how  I  should  have  loved 
my  mother,  had  God  spared  her  to  me ;  so 
well  should  I  have  loved  her,  so  unceasingly 
do  I  deplore  her  loss,  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  bestow  upon  her  successor  the  fond 
appellation  which  belonged,  of  right,  to  her 
alone." 

The  eyes  of  Alice  gushed  forth,  and  those 
of  Egerton  grew  dim  too,  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  youthful  speaker,  for  the  whole  history  of 
her  feelings  had  escaped  her  in  those  few 
words ;  that  unceasing  yearning,  that  irrepressi- 
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ble  regret  for  her  departed  parent,  told  not 
more  truly  of  the  treasure  of  filial  love  and 
duty  of  which  her  nature  was  capable,  than 
of  the  dreary  fact,  that  the  persons  among 
whom  her  lot  had  been  cast  had  failed  to  in- 
spire her  with  the  sentiments  of  devoted  aiFec- 
tion  and  respect,  which  alone  could  have  deve- 
loped those  feelings  in  all  their  intensity. 

"  And  have  you,*"  said  Egerton,  looking  at 
Alice,  as  though  he  would  have  read  through 
her  soul,  "  no  recollection  of  your  mother  what- 
ever ?  no  confused  glimpses  of  the  period  when 
you  lost  her  ? "" 

"  None,''  she  replied,  steadily  returning  his 
gaze,  and  in  an  accent  so  sorrowful  that  its 
sincerity  touched  him  to  the  heart.  "  I  was 
not  quite  three  years  old  when  she  was  taken 
from  me.  I  do  not  even  remember  to  have 
remembered  her^  and  a  system  of  silence  has 
ever  been  observed  upon  everything  relating 
to  her,  but  too  well  calculated  to  have  oblite- 
rated every  childish  recollection  from  my  mind. 
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The  most  distant  allusion  to  her  name,  in  my 
father's  presence,  has,  from  my  earliest  years, 
heen  prohihited  to  me,  on  pain  of  causing  him 
the  utmost  suffering  ;  and,  as  the  suhject  has 
ever  appeared  more  than  painful,  evidently  dis- 
tasteful to  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  no  information  from  her,  beyond  the 
fact  of  my  mother's  maiden  name  having  been 
Edith  Stanley;  that  her  family  is,  at  least, 
as  good  a  one  as  our  own,  but  that  my  father 
having  had  some  serious  differences  with  them, 
at  the  period  of  my  mother's  death,  a  rupture 
between  the  two  families  ensued,  which  has 
never  been  made  up,  and  thus,  all  intercourse 
having  been  broken  off  between  them,  I  have 
remained,  to  this  day,  a  complete  stranger  to 
my  nearest  relations.  I  know  not  to  which 
side  of  the  question  the  most  blame  is  to  be 
attached,  but,  should  I  ever  become  my  own 
mistress,  my  first  care  will  be  to  communicate 
with  my  mother's  family,  wherever  they  mav 
be,  for  my  heart  disclaims  this  unnatural  isola- 
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tiou  from  such  near  ties,  and  longs  to  exchange 
the  ridits  of  kindred  with  them  ! '' 

"  And  would  you,  indeed,  Miss  Wilbraham," 
said  Egerton,  so  eagerly,  that  Alice  felt  sur- 
prised by  the  strangeness  of  his  manner,  "  would 
you,  indeed,  despite  all  obstacles,  take  upon 
yourself  to  make  this  step  towards  a  recon- 
ciliation with  your  mother''s  family  ?  '* 

"  Do  not  doubt  it,''  she  answered,  *'  and 
even  should  they  extend  to  me  the  enmity 
which,  I  am  led  to  believe,  exists  between 
them  and  my  father^  and  reject  my  advances, 
I  shall,  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  I  have  fulfilled  a  duty,  in  having  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  better  understanding  with 
them,  and  a  still  more  sacred  duty  in  striving 
to  bring  myself  in  contact  with  those  who 
would  speak  to  me  of  my  mother,  who  would 
tell  me  wdiere  she  died,  and,  perhaps,  lead 
me  to  her  grave,  that  I  might  cast  myself 
upon  it,  and  breathe  over  her  dust  the  ex- 
pressions  of  love  and  of  sorrow,   which   have 
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SO  long  and  unnaturally  been  pent  up  here  /" 
And  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  with 
a  gesture  of  indignant  grief. 

Then,  without  pausing  to  enable  Egerton 
to  reply,  and  in  the  same  low,  rapid  voice, 
and  with  the  same  excited  manner,  she  con- 
tinued, 

"  If,  from  their  immortal  home,  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  are  permitted  to  be  cognizant  of 
that  wliich  passes  upon  earth,  and  sometimes 
to  hover  near  those  whom,  while  living,  they 
loved,  and  whose  feelings  are  all  unveiled  to 
their  spiritual  gaze,  I  would  fain  believe  that, 
in  this  way,  a  knowledge  has  been  accorded 
to  my  mother  of  her  child's  sentiments  !  Nay, 
there  are  moments  when  I  feel  as  though  she 
were  so  near  to  me  that  the  influence  of  her  un- 
seen presence  pervades  my  whole  being.  On 
my  birthdays  this  persuasion  always  comes  more 
strongly  upon  me,  and  but  just  now,  while 
listening  to  those  divine  strains,  at  this  calm 
hour,  beneath  yon    dark,  pure   sky,   it  seemed 

VOL.   III.  I 
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to  me  that  she  too  was  listening  to  them  with 
me  !  Don't  laugh  at  me,  don't  blame  me, 
Mr.  Egerton,  for  what  will,  doubtless,  appear 
to  your  judgment  the  fond  superstition  of  a 
weak  mind ;  but,  if  it  be  a  weakness,  I  am  free 
to  admit  that  I  wish  not  to  be  cured  of  it, 
for  it  has  afforded  me  a  strange  visionary  enjoy- 
ment, which  the  brightest  occurrences  of  real 
life  never  yet  imparted  to  me,  and  a  consolation 
which  the  exercise  of  cold  reasoning  could  but 
ill  replace." 

"It  is  not  given  to  us  to  know  whether 
such  things  are  permitted,"  replied  Egerton ; 
"  but  there  is  something  so  beautiful  and  holy 
in  the  idea  of  a  mother''s  spirit  hovering  watch- 
fully near  her  spotless  child,  that  even  although 
it  should  be  an  error  authorized  by  nothing  but 
the  superstition  of  the  heart,  an  error  so  pure 
in  its  nature, — so  harmless  in  its  consequences, 
—could  not  merit  censure, — no,  not  even  from 
the  sternest  reasoner." 

Here   the  conversation  was   interrupted   by 
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the  renewed  sounds  of  the  orchestra  performing 
the  symphony  of  Schubert's  Ave  Maria ;   and 
before  Alice  could  express  her  surprise  at  the 
odd  coincidence  of  the   French  air  which  she 
had   scarcely  an  hour  before  been   singing  to 
Egerton  having  found  its  way  into  an  Italian 
serenade,  a  female  voice  of  exquisite  sweetness 
and  power  sang  in  accents  so  clear  and  distinct 
that  not  a  syllable  was  lost  upon  the  listeners, 
an  Italian  version  of  the  French  words,  so  far 
altered  from  the  original  text,  that  instead  of 
being  the  supplication  of  a  mother  to  the  Virgin 
for  her  dying  child,  it  was  the  prayer  of  a  dying 
mother  for  the  welfare  of  a  beloved  child,  which 
had  been  adapted  to  the  beautiful  air. 

"  How  strange  ! "  whispered  Alice,  almost 
solemnly,  "it  is  as  though  some  mysterious 
revelation  of  my  feelings  had  been  made  to 
the  directors  of  this  serenade,  and  that  they 
were  in  league  to  encourage  my  illusions  ! "" 

Egerton  smiled,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  It  is — it  must  be  you,  Mr.  Egerton,  who 
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have  arranged  all  this  !"  exclaimed  Alice ;  "  I 
suspected  you  from  the  beginning,  and  now  this 
Ave  Maria  has  changed  my  suspicions  into 
certainty  !  All  that  now  puzzles  me  is  how  you 
could  have  divined  that  the  alteration  of  the 
words  would  have  assimilated  them  so  much 
more  closely  with  my  feelings  as  to  give  almost 
a  supernatural  colouring  to  the  whole  circum- 
stance." 

"  I  assure  you,  Miss  Wilbraham,"  replied 
Egerton  earnestly,  "  that  I  am  neither  the 
originator  nor  the  director  of  this  serenade  ; 
but  I  respect  truth  too  much  to  conceal  from 
you  that  I  am  a  party  concerned,  so  far  as 
that  I  have  been  employed  as  the  agent  be- 
tween the  director  of  it  and  the  performers  ; 
and  to  convince  you  of  what  I  advance  I  will 
shew  you  the  rough  draft  of  the  programme 
written  by  the  person  who  has  given  you  this 
serenade,  and  who  sent  it  to  me  that  I  might 
transmit  a  copy  of  it  to  the  artists  engaged, 
and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  coming 
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in  contact  with  the  individual  who  employed 
them,  and  who  wishes  to  remain  uukno"WTi."" 
Saying  which,  Egerton  took  from  his  pocket- 
book  the  envelope  of  a  letter,  and  placed  it  in 
Alice's  hand. 

She  cast  her  eye  upon  the  seal  which  bore 
the  inscription  of  "  Tace,"  and  started ;  then, 
hastily  turning  to  the  folded  paper  within, 
opened  it  and  the  first  sight  of  the  hand- writing 
caused  the  blood  to  rush  violently  to  her  cheeks 
and  brow,  and  then,  receding,  to  leave  them 
white  as  marble. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  she,  with 
an  impetuosity  in  her  voice  and  manner  which 
startled  Egerton,  *'  tell  me,  is  the  person  whose 
writing  and  seal  this  paper  bears,  well  known 
to  you  ?" 

"  Most  surely,"  replied  Egerton  ;  "  but  how 
come  they  to  be  familiar  to  you  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  them  once  before,"  she  an- 
swered tremulously  ;   "  tell  me,  is  he  here — in 

Pisa  r 
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"  He  /"  repeated  Egerton  in  irrepressible 
amazement. 

''  Alice,  shut  the  windows  !"  cried  Colonel 
Wilbraham  from  the  fireside ;  "  the  music  is 
over,  it  is  to  be  hoped  ;  and  if  not,  we  have 
had  enough  of  it,  and  the  air  is  getting  sharp 
and  cold, — do  come  and  warm  yourself,  child  !" 
And  seeing  that  his  injunctions  were  not  at- 
tended to  with  that  alacrity  which  he  invari- 
ably exacted,  he  forthwith  joined  his  daughter 
and  Mr.  Egerton  at  the  casement,  and  closing 
it  himself,  would  have  led  Alice  towards  the 
fire,  but  she  resisted,  and  made  an  effort  to 
remain  where  she  was.  She  would  at  that 
moment  have  given  worlds  for  a  few  words 
more  of  uninterrupted  conversation  with  Egerton. 

*'  Good  God  !  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
AUce.'^"  inquired  her  father;  "you  are  as 
cold  as  death,  and  pale  and  trembling.  Kate, 
come  and  see  what  is  the  matter  with  Alice." 

*'  Miss  Wilbraham  has  become  chilled  with 
the  night  air,"  said  Egerton,  who  had  hastily 
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returned  the  mysterious  envelope  to  his  pocket 
at  the  first  approach  of  the  Colonel. 

"  Ahce  has  taken  cold  !"  cried  Mrs.  Wil- 
braham,  ''  she  will  be  ill  for  to-morrow  night 
if  we  do  not  take  care  ;  she  must  go  to  bed 
immediately,  and  drink  some  warm  lemon 
whey,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  hot  flannels, 
and  perhaps  it  will  turn  out  to  be  nothing 
of  consequence,  after  all.  But  indeed  she  has 
been  terribly  deHcate  ever  since  her  dip  in  the 
Tiber  !^' 

''  Indeed  I  am  quite  well,"  said  poor  Alice, 
completely  overset  by  this  last  remark,  '^  no- 
thing at  all  is  the  matter  with  me  !"  and  she 
endeavoured  to  laugh  in  corroboration  of  her 
assertion ;  but  the  effort  was  too  much  for 
the  excited  state  of  her  spirits,  —  the  laugh 
died  away  into  a  low  sob,  and  sinking  upon 
a  chair,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  fell  back  in  a  hysterical  passion  of  tears. 

Parker  and  camphor  julep  were  immediately 
sent  for ;   and  Alice  was  borne  off  to  her  own 
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room  between  her  step-mother  and  her  maid, 
while  Egerton,  bewildered  by  the  emotion 
which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  betrayed  by 
her,  took  his  departure  with  all  his  anxieties 
aroused  for  the  lovely  young  creature  who  had 
awakened  so  strong  an  interest  in  his  bosom  ; 
and  deeply  lamenting  that  the  sudden  manner 
in  which  their  conversation  had  been  inter- 
rupted should  have  left  no  possibility  of  a  mu- 
tual explanation  being  made  relating  to  the 
handwriting  the  sight  of  which  had  so  power- 
fully affected  Alice. 

Miss  Wilbraham  slept  but  little  that  night, 
and  arose  in  the  morning  with  the  firm  resolu- 
tion of  obtaining  an  interview  with  Mr.  Eger- 
ton in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  demanding 
from  him  an  explanation  of  the  motives  which 
had  induced  him  to  involve  himself  as  he  had 
avowed  to  her,  with  a  person  who  had  never 
ventured  to  approach  her  but  under  the  sha- 
dow of  mystery  and  concealment. 

Her    intentions   were,   however,    frustrated ; 
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for  she  was  only  able  to  see  him  during  the 
performance  of  divine  service :  and  as  he  had 
undertaken,  by  particular  desire  of  the  resi- 
dent English,  to  officiate  in  his  clerical  capa- 
city upon  the  occasion  of  the  new  year,  she 
was  unable  to  exchange  a  word  or  even  a  look 
with  him.  Neither  did  he  call,  as  was  gene- 
rally his  custom,  after  church,  upon  the  Wil- 
brahams  ;  for  he  had  remained  to  administer 
the  sacrament,  and  returned  to  his  own  home 
immediately  afterwards.  Not  till  dinner-time, 
however,  did  Alice  relinquish  all  expectation 
of  seeing  Egerton ;  but  when  that  repast  was 
announced,  and  that  he  had  not  appeared,  she 
was  obliged  to  postpone  until  the  next  day 
the  hope  of  an  eclair cissement^  and  turn  her 
thoughts  towards  the  festivities  of  the  evening. 

Alice  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  idea 
that  the  person  who  secretly  manifested  so 
strange  an  interest  in  her  welfare,  —  who  had 
followed  and  watched  her  at  Rome, —  addressed 

to  her  that   inexplicable   letter,   the   fragments 
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of  which  she  had  carefully  preserved, — saved 
her  life  at  the  peril  of  his  own,  —  and,  finally 
who  was  in  Pisa,  still  watching  over  her,  and  oflfer- 
ing  her  the  romantic  homage  which  had  usher- 
ed in  the  earliest  moments  of  her  birthday, — 
that  Cavendish,  so  reprobated  by  her  father, — 
Cavendish,  whose  image  was  dwelt  upon  with 
such  deep  gratitude  and  mysterious  interest 
by  herself,  would  be  present  at  the  fete  ! 
Under  some  disguise,  she  felt  persuaded  he 
would  be  there  !  and  with  this  idea  foremost 
in  her  thoughts,  she  began  her  toilette  for  the 
ball. 

She  had  unequivocally  declined  taking  any 
active  part  in  the  tableaux  vivans ;  but  she 
was  to  appear  in  the  historical  quadrilles,  and 
had  named  all  the  persons  who  were  to  form 
the  one  to  which  she  belonged,  and  which  re- 
presented the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in 
the  youthful  and  most  brilliant  days  of  that 
magnificent  voluptuary.  Alice  herself  person- 
ated  the  beautiful   and  unfortunate   Henriette 
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d'  Angleterre,  Duchesse  d'  Orleans  ;  and  her 
costume,  which  was  critically  correct  and  of 
the  most  costly  simplicity,  was  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  noble  cast  of  her  beauty,  and  shewed  to 
the  utmost  advantage  the  graceful  S}Tnmetry  of 
her  form.  Excitement  and  expectation  had 
lent  a  heightened  bloom  to  her  cheek,  and 
added  brilliancy  to  her  eyes  ;  her  rich  dark 
hair,  parted  from  her  forehead,  and  falling  in 
spiral  curls  round  her  face,  rendered  more  daz- 
zling by  contrast  the  transparent  beauty  of  her 
complexion ;  and  the  oriental  pearls  that  en- 
circled her  swan-like  throat  were  not  more 
purely  white  than  was  that  fair  neck  itself, 
and  the  graceful  shoulders  and  bosom  which 
developed  their  harmonious  contours  beneath. 
In  short  she  looked  hke  one  of  Vandyke's 
portraits  just  stepped  out  of  its  frame  ;  and 
when  the  folding-doors  of  the  ball-room  were 
thrown  open,  and  she  appeared  at  the  head  of 
her  courtly  band,  led  by  the  handsome  young 
Prince    Alexis    Temoereseff    (who,    splendidly 
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attired  as  the  Grand  Monarqne,  looked  "  every 
inch  a  king";)  and  followed  by  the  other  his- 
torical quadrilles,  twelve  in  number,  slowly 
paced  round  the  room  previous  to  taking  their 
places  in  the  dance,  a  murmur  of  applause 
greeted  the  fair  vision,  and  every  eye  followed 
her  light  footsteps  with  wondering  admiration. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  VERY  different  scene  was  passing  in  another 
part  of  the  same  house  at  the  same  moment. 
While  the  noble  saloons  of  Colonel  Wilbra- 
ham  resounded  to  the  accents  of  mirth  and 
revelry,  and  a  blaze  of  light,  and  strains  of 
music  poured  from  every  window,  sadness 
and  silence  prevailed  in  those  immediately  be- 
neath them,  save  when  the  occasional  opening 
of  a  door  permitted  the  confused  murmur  of 
the  festivities  above  stairs  to  penetrate  into 
the  dimly  lighted  rooms.  The  light-hearted 
and  the  light-footed  were  thoughtlessly  pur- 
suing their  career  of  vanity  above,  while  below, 
one  who  had  known  many  sorrows  was  draw- 
ing to  the  close  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage,  far 
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from  her  nearest  ties,  and  surrounded  only  by 
her  weeping  servants.  The  darkness  of  the 
grave  was  closing  round  her ;  but  her  soul 
was  not  troubled, — she  knew  that  the  bright- 
ness of  eternity  was  beyond,  as  surely  as  she 
knew  that  the  light  of  day  will  succeed  to  the 
shadows  of  night  !  Steadfast  faith  and  humble 
hope  were  hers.  She  had  sinned,  but  her  soul 
had  not  become  hardened  in  guilt ;  and  she 
believed  in  the  promises  of  Him  who  has  said 
that  "  there  shall  be  joy  in  Heaven  over  the 
repentant  sinner ; "  for  one  fault  she  had  for- 
feited the  world's  opinion  and  its  countenance ; 
— but  she  trusted  that  her  errors  would  meet 
with  that  mercy  from  her  God  which  had  been 
denied  to  them  by  man. 

If  years  of  irreproachable  conduct,  if  the 
practice  of  every  Christian  virtue,  if  piety  the 
most  exalted,  humility  the  most  unaffected, 
and  charity  in  its  most  enlarged  and  Aposto- 
lical sense, — if  these  could  atone  in  the  eyes  of 
a  just   and   merciful    God   for   a   fault   which 
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she  had  never  sought  to  extenuate  and  never 
ceased  to  deplore,  let  us  hope  that  her  trust 
was  not  in  vain,  and  that  the  resignation  with 
which  she  awaited  her  last  moments  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  calculated  to  embit- 
ter them  and  to  disturb  her  mind,  was  the  fore- 
runner of  her  translation  to  a  higher,  purer 
state  of  being, — the  dawning  of  that  glorious 
beatitude  which  has  been  promised  to  the  con- 
trite in  spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
in  the  presence  of  their  God  !  In  such  an  hour 
and  with  such  an  expectation,  while  the  soul 
tremblingly  expands  her  wings  over  that  dark 
gulph  which  must  be  passed  ere  the  blessed 
hereafter  can  be  attained,  how  must  the  joys 
and  the  sorrows,  the  pains  and  the  passions 
which  make  up  the  miserable  sum  of  our 
existence  in  this  vain  world,  shrink  into  in- 
significance before  the  contemplation  of  the 
bright  futurity  which  awaits  it !  How  hollow 
must  the  fleeting  affections  of  the  flesh  appear 
when    compared  to    the  Divine  Love  which  is 
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to  unite  the  spirits  of  the  just  in  one  endless 
act  of  adoration  around  the  footstool  of  our 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven  !  and,  oh,  how  worse 
than  vain — how  utterly  ^vicked  must  human 
resentments  then  appear  !  The  dying  woman 
felt  all  this ;  she  had  forgiven  her  enemies,  and 
was  preparing  to  depart  in  peace  and  good- 
will towards  all  mankind  :  hut  one  human 
affection  still  dragged  her  thoughts  down  to 
the  earth,  and  when  she  struggled  to  detach 
them  from  it,  and  the  task  proved  unavail- 
ing, (for  the  natural  yearnings  of  the  flesh 
would  not  be  stilled !)  she  meekly  offered  up 
those  bitter  throes  of  a  broken  heart  as  a 
last  sacrifice,  and  resigned  herself  to  die,  as 
she  had  lived,  with  her  dearest  wish  still  un- 
fulfilled. 

Who  this  lonely  lady  was,  and  what  were 
the  sorrows  that  had  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
her,  remains  to  be  told  ;  and  when  it  is  known 
that  the  Marchesa  Sampieri  and  the  mother 
of  Alice  Wilbraham  were  one  and  the  same  per- 
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son,  the  aggravated  character  of  her  sufferiogs 
will  no  longer  remain  an  enigma  to  the  reader. 

Edith  Stanley  was  an  only  child,  and  she 
had  been  married  when  little  more  than  a 
child,  and  before  her  judgment  could  have  been 
formed,  to  a  man  several  years  older  than 
herself,  and  every  way  unsuited  to  her.  She 
had  first  received  his  attentions  from  the  child- 
ish vanity  of  liking  to  be  treated  like  a  woman, 
and  afterwards  accepted  his  hand  because  she 
had  been  assured  that  having  encouraged  his 
addresses  she  would  be  acting  dishonourably 
were  she  to  refuse  to  become  his  wife.  But 
long  before  they  were  married  she  discovered 
the  fatal  mistake  she  had  made  in  pledging 
herself  to  such  an  irremediable  step  as  marriage 
with  so  uncongenial  a  being  as  Colonel  Wilbra- 
ham  ;  for  the  more  she  saw  of  him  the  less  did 
liis  character,  disposition,  and  pursuits  tend  to 
conciliate  her  affections.  Had  she  been  a  few 
years  older  she  would  have  paused  ere  she  allow- 
ed the  whole  happiness  of  her  future  life  to  be 
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sacrificed  to  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour ;  she 
would  have  revoked  her  word  at  the  very  steps 
of  the  altar,  rather  than  have  delivered  herself 
up  to  such  certain  misery  as  this  ill-assorted 
union  was  calculated  to  produce  ;  as  it  was,  the 
world''s  dread  laugh  terrified  her  inexperienced 
mind,  the  disgraceful  epithet  of  Jilt  rang  harshly 
on  her  imagination — no  judicious  friend  was 
near  to  win  her  confidence  and  strengthen  her 
judgment  in  this  the  most  important  act  of  her 
life  ;  and  thus  abandoned  to  her  own  guidance, 
she,  in  an  evil  hour  and  with  a  heavy  heart, 
ratified  her  engagement,  and  became  the  wife 
of  Colonel  Wilbraham. 

Having  solemnly  promised  at  the  altar  to 
love,  honour,  and  obey  her  husband,  Edith  con- 
scientiously endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  vow,  but 
it  was  only  in  part  that  she  found  it  possible 
to  do  so ;  she  could  o6ey,  but  she  could  neither 
love  nor  honour  the  man  to  whom  she  had  bound 
herself  for  life ;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  person   not   precisely  vicious   so   utterly  um- 
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amiable  and  contemptible  as  was  Colonel  Wil- 
braliam  ;  he  did  not  possess  one  redeeming 
quality  to  counterbalance  the  preponderating 
weight  of  his  faults ;  his  head  and  his  heart 
were  alike  deficient  in  everything  that  could 
render  him  tolerable  as  a  companion  or  a  friend. 
Both  were  equally  hard  and  impracticable ;  and 
Edith,  after  vain  endeavours  to  ehcit  from 
either  some  trait  that  might  fix  her  respect 
or  esteem,  gave  up  the  task  in  hopeless  de- 
spondency, her  heart  withered  by  the  chilling 
consciousness  of  feeling  nothing  but  contempt- 
uous dislike  for  her  husband. 

Then  she  looked  to  society  for  rehef  from  the 
miseries  of  her  home,  and  rushed  into  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world  that  she  miofht  lose  for  a 
time  in  its  vortex  the  sense  of  her  own  lone- 
liness ;  but  every  success  that  she  met  with  in 
society  served  only  to  increase  the  harsh  and 
jealous  caprices  which  were  reserved  for  her  at 
home  ;  the  world,  too,  to  which  she  had  turn- 
ed for  consolation,  pronounced  her  to  be  vain, 
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frivolous,  and  heartless  ;  the  women  could  not 
pardon  her  for  her  superior  attractions,  and  the 
men  could  not  forget  her  cold  disdain  of  their 
unlawful  homages.  Could  they  have  penetrat- 
ed the  profound  contempt  with  which  its  hol- 
lowness  had  inspired  her,  or  have  beheld  her 
cheeks  still  flushed  with  the  triumphs  which  its 
adulations  had  prepared  for  her,  covered  with 
tears  of  pity  for  herself  that  she  could  descend 
to  mingle  in  its  futile  pursuits,  their  enmity 
would  have  been  still  more  bitter  ;  —  for  the 
world  pardons  not  those  who  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  its  worthlessness  ; — it  wages  ''  war 
to  the  knife"  against  those  who  have  been  with 
it,  and  are  not  of  it. 

Edith  was  a  mother,  but  her  child  was  still 
an  infant,  and  although  she  adored  it  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  her  nature,  it  was  an  object 
more  of  prospective  than  of  actual  consolation 
to  her ;  the  infant  Alice  was  the  one  bright 
speck  upon  the  horizon  towards  which  all  her 
hopes  of  future  happiness  pointed, — "  the  friend, 
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to  whom  the  shadow  of  far  years  extended," — 
but  in  the  mean  time  she  was  only  a  precious 
plaything,  whose  smiles  brought  joy  to  her 
heart,  and  whose  cries  wrung  tears  from  her 
eyes ;  there  was  no  companionship  in  her  — 
only  food  for  speculation  —  the  fond  specula- 
tion of  a  mother's  heart,  which  exultingly  ap- 
propriates to  her  beloved  oflfspring  every  good 
gift  with  which  Nature,  our  common  mother, 
and  Fortune,  that  capricious  step-dame,  can 
enrich  poor  humanity  !  It  was  at  this  period 
of  her  life  that  she  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  person  who  was  destined  to  exercise  so  fatal 
an  influence  over  her  whole  future  existence, 
and  a  suitableness  of  age  and  character,  a  simi- 
larity of  tastes  and  talent  rendered  them  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  appreciate  each  other's  so- 
ciety. We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow,  step  by 
step,  the  progress  of  an  attachment,  of  the 
nature  of  which  Edith  herself  for  a  length  of 
time  remained  in  ignorance,  mistaking  the  sen- 
timents with  which  Mr.  Cavendish  had  inspired 
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her  for  the  admissible  ones  of  friendship  and 
admiration  of  his  talents ;  and  believing,  until 
he  dared  to  avow  the  contrary  to  her,  that  his 
own  feelings  were  equally  blameless.  When 
she  at  last  became  aware  of  the  truth,  she 
would  have  sought  for  safety  in  flight,  and 
strenuously  did  she  urge  her  husband  to  re- 
move her  from  a  place  which  had  become  so 
fatal  to  her  peace  of  mind  ;  she  proposed  that 
they  should  travel  on  the  Continent  for  some 
time — she  would  have  gone  anywhere  to  fly 
from  the  danger  that  menaced  her ;  —  Colonel 
Wilbraham,  however,  influenced  by  one  of 
those  unfathomable  inconsistencies  which  direct- 
ed all  his  actions,  chose  to  remain  where  he 
was,  although  his  jealous  fears  had  from  the 
first  taken  alarm  at  the  visible  pleasure  which 
Edith  and  Cavendish  evinced  for  each  other''s 
society,  and  a  system  of  petty  tyranny  and 
degrading  espionage,  calculated  to  alienate  her 
mind  more  completely  and  to  encourage  her 
error,  was  the  consequence.     He  had  even  fore- 
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seen  the  results  of  such  a  perversity  of  con- 
duct on  his  own  part,  for  he  was  known  to  have 
said  to  a  friend,  in  allusion  to  his  wife,  ''  that 
if  he  gave  her  rope  enough,  she  would  soon 
hang  herself  ! "  Delicate  and  feeling  allocution, 
which  forcibly  paints  the  calculating  baseness 
of  the  mind  from  which  it  emanated  ! 

The  consequences  of  such  a  system  may  be 
anticipated,  and  those  who  can  distinguish 
between  vice  and  error  will  pity  even  while  they 
condemn  its  ill-fated  victim.  Forced  to  remain 
in  a  place  where  she  was  exposed  not  only  to 
the  untiring  persecution  of  a  husband  who, 
(even  when  her  efforts  to  keep  herself  true  to 
virtue  and  to  her  allegiance  to  him  entitled  her 
to  all  his  sympathy  and  respect,)  scrupled  not 
to  heap  insult  upon  insult  on  her  in  the  presence 
of  her  sers^ants, — but  the  equally  untiring  and 
far  more  dangerous  persecutions  of  a  lover  in 
whom  passion  triumphed  over  generosity,  and 
who  thought  the  world  would  have  been  well 
lost  for  Edith's  love,  —  for  more  than  a  year 
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she  struggled  to  sustain  herself  with  dignity  in 
this  most  perilous  position ;  but,  worn  out  by 
the  unequal  combat,  she  at  last  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  Cavendish,  and  abandoned  her 
home,  her  name,  and  her  fame,  to  give  herself 
unreservedly  to  him :  circumstances  of  peculiar 
indignity  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Wilbraham, 
and  a  threatened  expulsion  from  her  home, 
while  she  was  still  innocent,  had  brought  on 
this  fatal  crisis.  The  execrations  of  the  world 
fell  upon  the  erring  wife,  while  all  its  sympa- 
thies were  reserved  for  her  husband,  who  had 
the  satisfaction  of  wreaking  upon  the  unhappy 
Edith  all  the  vulgar  vengeance  of  a  little  mind  ; 
— the  vengeance  of  wounded  vanity,  not  of 
wounded  affection  !  He  might  have  heaped  coals 
of  fire  upon  her  head  by  another  course  ;  for, 
such  was  the  noble  nature  of  Edith,  notwith- 
standing her  unfortunate  lapse  from  virtue,  that 
had  he  at  that  moment  betrayed  one  spark  of 
generous  feeling — one  glimmering  of  humanity 
for  her,  her  heart  would  have  broken  with  re- 
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morse  for  the  step  she  had  taken  ;  but  the  in- 
genuity with  which  he  devised  every  species  of 
mortification  which  he  imagined  could  add  to 
her  misery,  while  it  convinced  her  how  very 
little  grief  had  to  do  with  his  feelings,  checked 
the  wholesome  current  of  regret  for  her  fault, 
and  in  its  place  her  soul  overflowed  with  the 
coldest  disdain. 

The  law  took  the  course  usual  in  such  cases, 
and  Edith  was  divorced,  and  remarried  imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Cavendish.  They  left  England, 
and  after  travelling  for  some  years  throughout 
Europe,  finally  settled  in  Italy,  having  alto- 
Qfether  abandoned  a  residence  in  their  own 
country.  Truth  compels  us  to  avow  that  the 
predictions  of  their  many  soi-disant  friends  as 
to  their  subsequent  conduct  to  each  other 
were  not  fulfilled ;  —  that  poetic  justice  did 
not  overtake  them  in  the  shape  of  mutual 
abandonment  or  ill-treatment ; —  and,  that  a- 
part  the  one  sad  reflection  which,  in  minds 
finely  organised,   is  inseparable  from  the  conr 

VOL.    III.  K 
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viction  of  having  done  wrong,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  irreparable  sorrow  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  Edith  in  a  separation  from 
her  child,  they  were  so  entirely  devoted  to  each 
other,  so  happy,  and  so  independent  of  all  other 
society,  in  their  dignified  retirement,  as  to  for- 
get the  world  which  still  busily  occupied  itself 
with  their  affairs. 

All  this,  of  course,  will  sound  very  immoral 
in  the  ears  of  many  persons ;  for  the  world 
abounds  with  rigid  sticklers  for  morality,  calling 
and  believing  themselves  to  be  Christians,  to 
whom  the  fact  of  a  woman  in  Edith's  peculiar 
position,  recognising  the  justice  of  the  punish- 
ment that  has  overtaken  her,  not  struggling 
to  emancipate  herself  from  its  consequences,  yet 
redeeming  her  error  by  a  life  the  most  exem- 
plary,— not  for  the  applause  of  the  world,  of 
which  she  has  for  ever  taken  leave,  but  for 
the  approval  of  her  own  conscience, — is  so  un- 
intelligible to  them,  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
their  preconceived  notions  of  virtue  and  vice, 
that,  far  from  being  a  subject  of  approbation 
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or  of  sympathy,  it  becomes  one  of  the  deepest 
and,  we  must  say,  most  uncharitable  lamenta- 
tions,  because    it   interferes   with   the    narrow 
axiom  they  have  eked  out  for  themselves,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  woman  who  has  made  one 
false  step,  ever  afterwards  to  recover  a  steady 
footing,  and  conduct  herself  with  propriety,  and 
that  every  effort  to  that  effect,  instead  of  being 
encouraged,    should   be    coldly   overlooked,    or 
frowTied   down   by  them.     As   society  is   con- 
stituted, this   system   has   been   received  as  a 
law  ;    but    it    is   not    Gospel^    for   our   blessed 
Saviour   did   not  thus   harshly  judge,  or  close 
the   door   of  mercy  upon   the   fallen ;    neither 
is   it   virtue^    for   that    cannot    be    called    real 
virtue  which,  reserving  all  its  indignation   for 
the  weaker,   and   often   less  guilty  party,   dis- 
penses its  smiles  and   its  patronage  upon  the 
seducer,   and   bestows   blame   upon   him,    only 
when  sentiments   of  honour  and  affection  lead 
him  to  adhere  unshrinkingly  to  the  person  who 
has  sacrificed  all  for  him. 

K  2 
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Cavendish,  to  whom  these  inconsistencies  in 
the  moral  code  of  society  were  well-known, 
wisely  resolved  not  to  embitter  his  existence 
by  vainly  struggling  against  them ;  the  world, 
which  would  have  held  out  its  arms  to  him, 
while  it  rejected  Edith,  would  have  been  into- 
lerable to  liim,  and  he,  therefore,  retired  from 
it  altogether,  and  devoted  himself  to  pursuits 
of  literature  and  science,  in  which  his  wife, 
by  her  talents  and  acquirements,  was  fully  com- 
petent to  participate. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Mr.  Cavendish's  grandmother,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Cavendish,  had  been  left  early  a  widow, 
with  an  only  son,  and  had  remarried,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  the  Marchese  Sampieri  of 
Bologna,  one  of  the  wealthiest  noblemen  of 
Italy,  by  whom  she  had  also  an  only  child. 
The  son  by  her  first  marriage  was  the  father 
of  Mr.  Cavendish ;  but  the  one  by  her  second, 
who  became  eventually  the  sole  representative 
of  the  Sampieri  family,  never  married,  and 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  noble  fortune  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  arts.  He  was  half-uncle 
to  Cavendish,  but  never  had  become  personally 
known  to  him,  until  the  circumstances  which 
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have  already  been  related  induced  the  latter 
to  settle  in  Italy ;  then,  during  a  stay  which 
they  made  at  Bologna,  the  uncle  and  nephew 
accidentally  met,  and  so  favourable  was  the 
impression  produced  upon  the  Marchese  by 
Cavendish,  so  strong  the  sympathy  with  which 
the  fate  of  his  wife  inspired  him,  that  he  in- 
duced them  to  settle  at  Bologna,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  within  his  reach  relations  in 
whose  favour  he  felt  so  strong  a  preposses- 
sion. Years  of  daily  intercourse  served  only 
to  strengthen  this  kindly  feeling ;  the  scientific 
pursuits  to  which  Cavendish  devoted  himself, 
exactly  assimilated  with  the  tastes  of  his  uncle  ; 
the  refinements  of  Edith's  mind,  and  her  many 
accomplishments,  were  sources  of  recreation,  as 
well  as  of  unceasing  interest  to  him  ;  finally,  he 
adopted  them  as  his  children,  and  when,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  he  died  of  a  lingering  and 
torturing  disease,  through  the  progress  of  which 
they  had  nursed  him  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  filial  love  and  gratitude,  it  was  found,  upon 
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opening  his  will,  that  he  had  left  the  whole 
of  his  noble  fortune  and  estates  to  Cavendish, 
on  condition  of  his  assuming  the  name  and 
title  which  were  inalienable  from  them. 

Thus  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cavendish  became  Mar- 
chese  and  ^larchesa  Sampieri  ;  but  this  ac- 
cession of  wealth  and  rank  made  no  alteration 
in  their  mode  of  life,  except  by  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  their  charities,  and  enabling  their 
patronage  of  the  arts  to  become  more  exten- 
sive. The  Marchesa  Sampieri  adhered  to  the 
same  retirement  which,  as  Edith  Cavendish, 
she  had  imposed  upon  herself,  without  ever 
suffering  it  to  degenerate  into  a  churlish  sau- 
vagerie,  which  would  have  rendered  it  painfnl 
for  her  husband's  friends  to  frequent  the  house ; 
to  these  she  did  the  honours  of  her  home  with 
dignified  courtesy,  but  she  never  accepted  the 
advances  which  were  made  to  her  to  mix  in 
society,  never  paid  visits,  and  never  appeared 
anywhere  but  in  the  Sampieri  Palace. 

The  reputation  which  both  her  husband  and 
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herself  enjoyed  so  deservedly  throughout  Bo- 
logna for  charity,  generosity,  and  humanity, 
made  their  house  a  refuge  to  which  the  suffer- 
ing always  appealed,  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  they  had  first  become  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Egerton  ;  eight  years  before  the  period  at 
which  this  tale  commences,  and  when  Horace 
Egerton,  then  just  twenty  years  of  age,  had 
quitted  Cambridge  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe, 
previous  to  going  into  the  church,  he  was  seized, 
during  his  stay  at  Bologna,  with  a  brain  fever, 
which  soon  reduced  him  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  The  host  of  the  Albergo  San  Marco, 
pitying  the  fate  of  the  young  stranger,  thus 
abandoned  to  the  care  of  an  ignorant  servant, 
and  whose  imperfect  knowledge  of  Italian  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  him  to  explain  himself 
to  the  physician  who  had  been  called  in,  took 
upon  himself  to  inform  Cavendish,  (for  so  we 
shall  continue  to  call  him,)  that  a  countr\Tnan 
of  his  was  dying  at  his  inn,  unattended  by  a 
single  friend  ;  this  call  was  sufficient  to  insure 
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his  active  sympathies,  and  he  caused  the  sufferer 
to  be  removed  from  the  noisy  inn  to  his  own 
house,  where  Edith  nursed  him  through  his 
dangerous  malady,  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother,  and  the  devotedness  of  a  Sister  of 
Charity.  That  he  recovered,  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  care  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  them,  and  he  felt  that,  under  Heaven, 
he  was  solely  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  two 
charitable  beings  who  had  so  generously  step- 
ped forward  to  succour  him  in  his  extremity. 

An  acquaintance  commenced  under  such  pe- 
culiar circumstances  soon  ripened  into  the 
warmest  friendship  ;  the  Sampieris  concealed 
no  part  of  their  former  life  from  their  invalid 
guest,  nor  did  this  confidence  deteriorate  from 
the  grateful  affection  and  respect  with  which 
they  had  previously  inspired  him.  Horace 
Egerton"'s  connections  were  amongst  the  first 
of  the  landed  commoners  in  England ;  his  mo- 
ther was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house,  and 
what  is  more,  she  was  a  woman  of  unexception- 
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able  character  and  rigid  principles ;  when  she 
heard  from  her  son  an  account  of  the  kindness 
he  had  met  with  from  the  Sampieri  family, 
and  when  to  that  account  was  joined  a  sketch 
of  their  history,  and  a  dispassionate  statement 
of  the  virtues  and  conduct  which  had  invested 
their  position  with  so  much  dignity,  she  lost 
not  a  moment  in  TVTiting  to  the  Marchesa 
Sampieri  to  thank  her,  with  the  effusion  of  a 
raother^s  heart,  for  all  that  she  had  done  for 
her  son.  She  did  more  ;  in  the  following  year 
Lady  Catherine  Egerton  and  her  daughters 
visited  Italy,  and  repaired  to  Bologna  pur- 
posely that  she  might  personally  express  her 
gratitude  to  the  friends  of  her  son  ;  she  re- 
mained two  months  there,  and  when  she  left 
Bologna  it  was  as  the  firm  friend  of  Edith. 

That  lady  possessed  real  virtue,  and  an  in- 
flexible cast  of  character  which  never  suffered 
itself  to  be  biassed  by  mawkish  sentiment  or 
to  be  talked  over  by  hypocritical  demonstra- 
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tions ;  but  in  proportion  as  she  was  free  from 
weakness^  so  was  she  divested  of  prejudice ; 
she  was  gifted  with  much  penetration,  and 
always  chose  to  judge  for  herself,  and  from 
her  own  inductions,  of  the  conduct  she  observed 
towards  others.  The  self-directed  question  of 
"  What  will  the  world  say  ?''"'  never  presented 
itself  to  her  mind  or  interfered  with  her  actions, 
upon  occasions  where  she  felt  that  her  conscience 
bore  her  out  in  doing  good  ;  and  yet  her  mind 
was  too  femininely  organised  for  her  to  brave  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  too  completely  under 
the  guidance  of  good  sense  for  her  to  defy  it, — 
she  reserved  to  herself  the  privilege  of  despising 
many  of  its  edicts,  of  emancipating  herself  from 
slavish  adherence  to  them,  of  setting  no  value 
upon  its  applause,  and  even  dared  to  discard 
from  her  society  many  persons  who,  by  a 
strange  anomaly,  still  contrived  to  enjoy  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  world,  and  to 
tyrannise  in  its  exclusive    coteries   even  while 
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their  vices  and  depravities  were  a  secret  to 
none.  Witli  all  this,  she  dared  to  associate 
with  a  divorcee ! 

To  a  woman  of  Lady  Catherine's  discrimi- 
nating character,  the  study  of  Edith  Sarapieri 
was  a  subject  of  deep  interest ;  and  when  she 
had  won  her  confidence  so  fully  as  to  induce 
her  to  speak  of  herself  and  of  her  owti  feelings, 
she  found  that  seldom  before  had  she  met  with 
a  mind  so  unperverted,  a  heart  so  pure,  and 
a  soul  so  generous  as  in  this  fallen  being.  Her 
early  removal  from  the  frivolities  of  the  gay 
world,  and  her  constant  companionship  with 
a  man  of  Cavendish's  superior  mind,  had  im- 
parted a  lofty  stamp  to  all  her  thoughts,  and 
weeded  her  conversation  from  the  puerilities 
which  are  so  often  the  characteristics  of  fine 
lady  chit-chat ;  she  was  habitually  silent,  but 
when  she  spoke  she  was  deferentially  listened 
to,  and  the  sweet  seriousness  of  her  manner 
and  the  soft  melancholy  expression  of  her  fine 
dark  eyes  caused  all  that  she  said  to  sink  into 
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the  minds  of  her  hearers.  These  however  were 
not  the  considerations  which  had  principally 
influenced  Lady  Catherine  in  her  favour ;  it 
was  her  unfeigned  penitence  for  her  fault  — 
the  severity  with  which  she  judged  herself — the 
generosity  with  which  she  abstained  from  all 
bitter  reflections  upon  the  husband  whose  con- 
duct had  driven  her  to  the  fatal  step  she  had 
taken ; — it  was  the  deep  and  incurable  anguish 
which  she  betrayed  in  alluding  to  her  child 
— an  anguish  that  never  degenerated  into  com- 
plaint, for  she  admitted,  while  tears  of  agony 
burst  from  her  eyes,  that  the  privation  which 
had  embittered  her  life  was  a  just  visitation  upon 
her  for  her  fault, — yet,  admitting  it,  she  could 
not  be  resigned  ! — it  was  all  this  that  had  in- 
sured her  the  deep  sympathy  of  Lady  Cathe- 
rine Egerton,  and  had  spoken  so  forcibly  to 
her  maternal  heart ;  nor  was  her  sympathy 
shewn  in  sterile  words  alone,  nor  did  it  abate 
when  distance  had  separated  them ;  she  had 
near  connections  living  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Vale  Royal,  Colonel  Wilbraham's 
seat  in  Leicestershire  ;  these  connections  were 
the  Bertie  family  already  alluded  to  as  having 
been  at  St.  Peter''s  with  Alice  on  the  day  she 
had  first  seen  Cavendish,  and  as  they  were  in 
habits  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  Wil- 
brahams.  Lady  Catherine  was  enabled  to  ob- 
tain from  them  all  those  details  of  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  young  Alice  which  had 
hitherto  been  denied  to  her  anxious  mother, 
and  by  a  constant  correspondence  with  Edith, 
to  transmit  regularly  to  her  information  of 
everything  relating  to  her  child ;  it  was  through 
this  channel  that  she  had  learned  the  fact  of 
Alice's  belief  in  her  death,  and  it  was  through 
the  same  medium  that  she  afterwards  heard 
of  her  being  at  Rome.  This  latter  circum- 
stance was  calculated  to  throw  her  mind  into 
the  most  distressing  state  of  agitation ;  as  long 
as  kingdoms  and  seas  had  divided  her  child 
from  her,  Edith  had  disciplined  herself  into 
the  belief  that  a  meeting  was  impossible, — but 
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now  that  she  was  so  near  yet  so  wholly  se- 
parated from  her,  all  the  irritation  of  her  first 
bereavement  returned  upon  her  with  accumu- 
lated intensity ;  the  fever  of  her  mind  was  not 
to  be  allayed,  —  she  spoke  not,  it  is  true,  of 
what  she  suffered,  but  she  drooped  in  silent 
agony,  and  would  have  sunk  irremediably,  had 
there  not  been  near  her  one  who  had  made 
it  the  study  of  his  life  to  watch  her  looks  and 
anticipate  her  wishes.  The  subject  of  her 
child  was  one  upon  which  Edith  and  her 
husband  rarely  spoke,  but  upon  which  they 
understood  each  other's  sentiments  perfectly ; 
delicacy  forbade  the  mother  to  dilate  upon  her 
sufferings  to  him  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  separation  from  lier  child, — tenderness  for 
her  led  him  to  avoid  recurring  to  a  topic  which 
always  awakened  in  her  emotions  too  violent 
for  a  frame  so  delicate  ;  Cavendish  knew  that 
the  one  absorbing  wish  of  his  wife's  heart  was 
to  behold  her  lost  treasure  once  more  before 
she  died, — Edith  knew  that  her  husband  would 
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have  laid  down  his  life  to  procure  the  realisa- 
tion of  that  fond  desire  !  and  thus  when  they 
heard  that  Alice  was  at  Rome,  he  was  the 
first  to  propose  taking  her  mother  thither. 

It  was  the  first  time  for  many  years  that 
Edith  had  quitted  her  home,  and  paramount 
as  was  the  interest  that  was  leading  her  from 
it,  a  feeling  of  dread  and  distrust  chilled  her 
heart  as  she  left  the  Sampieri  Palace ;  she 
douhted  the  wisdom  of  the  step  she  was  taking ; 
she  doubted  that  her  own  strength  of  mind 
would  bear  her  through  the  trial  that  awaited 
her,  and  feared  that  she  never  could  restrict 
herself  to  merely  beholding  her  child  without 
discovering  herself  to  her ;  but  then  the  hu- 
miliating explanation  that  must  ensue, — and 
should  Alice  coldly  reject  her  guilty  mother, 
how  would  she  bear  such  an  infliction  ?  Ca- 
vendish sustained  her  drooping  courage  with 
all  the  powers  of  his  sanguine  mind,  and  by 
the  time  they  reached  Rome  Edith  had  re- 
covered   her   equanimity   sufficiently   to    enter 
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into  the  plans  which  her  husband  had  devised 
for  the  reahsation  of  her  wishes. 

Their  change  of  name,  and  the  complete 
obscurity  with  which  they  had  surrounded 
themselves  at  Rome,  (only  allowing  their 
presence  there  to  be  known  to  one  or  two 
of  its  most  distinguished  artists,  with  whom 
they  had  long  been  in  habits  of  communication, 
and  whom  they  had  admitted  to  their  confi- 
dence,) placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  dis- 
covery by  the  travelling  English  who  were 
there  at  that  time.  Edith  only  went  out  late 
in  the  evening,  and  then  she  was  so  closely 
veiled  that  an  intimate  friend  would  have  had 
some  diflficulty  in  recognising  her  ;  and  Caven- 
dish, when  once  he  had  ascertained  the  resi- 
dence of  Colonel  Wilbraham,  confined  himself 
to  watching  the  movements  of  that  family,  ac- 
quainting himself  with  their  habits,  and  follow- 
ing them  at  a  distance  wherever  they  went. 
We  have  shewn,  upon  the  only  occasion  when 
he   had   ever  beheld   Alice   unaccompanied  by 
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her  father  or  her  step-mother,  how  he  had  strug- 
gled to  approach  her  more  nearly,  and  how 
his  marked  observation  of  her  had  attracted 
her  attention  ;  and  had  not  the  crowd  at  that 
time  leaving  St.  Peter's  intervened  so  densely 
between  him  and  her,  he  would  then  have 
slipped  into  her  hand  the  letter  which  Edith 
had  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  which  after- 
wards passed  so  strangely  into  the  possession 
of  Alice.  We  have  shewn  also  how  on  the 
succeeding  day  they  had  met  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  but,  on  that  occasion,  the  ren- 
contre was  unintentional  on  the  part  of  Caven- 
dish, who,  knowing  that  Alice  always  rode 
out  accompanied  by  her  father,  avoided,  on 
that  account,  following  her  on  horseback,  and 
was  just  returning  from  taking  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  solitary  and  unfrequented 
ride  about  Rome,  when  he  accidentally  encoun- 
tered Colonel  Wilbraham  and  his  daughter  in 
his  path.  It  now,  therefore,  only  remains  for 
us  to  relate  the   conclusion  of  the  adventure, 
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which  had  commenced  bj  Cavendish  so  gal- 
lantly rescuing  the  child  of  his  beloved  Edith 
from  a  watery  grave ;  and,  taking  up  the  narra- 
tive at  that  part  of  it  which  left  him  insensible 
and  abandoned  to  the  care  of  some  poor  fisher- 
men, and  to  the  precarious  assistance  which 
Thomas  had  taken  upon  himself  to  send  to 
him,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  the  sequel  in 
as  few  words  as  possible. 

Cavendish  had  ridden  so  far  and  so  fast  on 
that  day  as  to  have  been  much  over-heated 
when  he  threw  himself  into  the  water ;  the 
check  of  perspiration  which  ensued,  added  to 
the  moral  excitement  produced  by  the  strange 
meeting,  and  by  his  fears  for  Alice,  and  the 
extraordinary  physical  efforts  which  he  had 
made  to  save  her,  tended  to  inflame  the  mass 
of  his  blood,  and  would  have  induced  fever, 
even  had  he  immediately  been  attended  to,  as 
common  humanity  would  have  dictated ;  but, 
left  as  he  had  been  by  Colonel  Wilbraham,  in 
his  helpless  state,   and    without   assistance,    to 
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remain  for  an  indefinite  period  in  his  wet 
clothes,  the  consequences  were  fatal.  When 
he  recovered  from  his  long  fainting  fit,  it  was 
to  feel  shooting  pains  in  his  left  side,  a  frightful 
difficulty  in  breathing,  death-like  chills  in  every 
limb,  and  a  heaviness  in  his  head,  which  al- 
most took  from  him  the  consciousness  of  where 
he  was,  and  of  what  had  happened  to  him  ; 
having,  however,  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed 
home,  the  sight  of  Edith  restored  the  powers 
of  memory  to  him  :  he  related  to  her  with  the 
utmost  precaution  all  that  had  passed,  and  as 
she  wildly  cast  herself  upon  his  bosom,  and 
with  deep  convulsive  sobs  wept  forth  the 
thanks  she  could  not  utter,  he  pressed  her 
tenderly  to  that  noble  heart  whose  pulsations 
were  already  numbered,  and  whispered,  "  At 
last,  dearest,  I  have  done  something  to  com- 
pensate for  the  many  evils  I  have  brought  upon 
you — I  have  saved  the  life  of  your  beloved 
child,  Edith, — and  you  know  that  I  would  have 
laid  down  mine  to  spare  a  hair  of  her  head  ! " 
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Alas  !  those  were  the  last  coherent  words 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
physicians  whom  Edith  had  sent  for,  pleurisy 
declared  itself  in  its  most  alarming  form  ;  stu- 
pour  and  delirium  succeeded  each  other,  and 
copious  bleedings  brought  with  them  no  relief. 
Edith,  that  evening,   despatched  a   courier   to 

Bologna,  for  the  celebrated  Doctor  T ,  but 

when  he  reached  Rome  all  was  over — the  Mar- 
chese  Sampieri  was  no  more  !  and  he  found 
that  the  Marchesa,  in  the  paroxysm  of  her 
despair,  had  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  her  chest, 
and  was  herself  in  imminent  danger. 

Thus  cruelly  were  frustrated  the  projects 
which  Edith  had  dared  to  form,  of  ao-ain  be- 
holding  her  child ;  and  with  her  mind  pro- 
strated, and  her  heart  broken  by  this  new  suf- 
fering, she  looked  upon  her  irreparable  bereave- 
ment as  a  signal  chastisement  from  Heaven  for 
her  presumption  in  attempting  to  circumvent 
those  laws  of  society  which  had  decided  that 
she  was  unworthy  to  enjoy  the  tender  preroga- 
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tives  of  a  mother.  She  was  conveyed  to  Bo- 
logna, (whither  the  body  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band had  preceded  her  for  interment,)  and 
there,  absorbed  in  the  magnitude  of  her  grief, 
and  surrounded  by  objects  which  spoke  to  her 
only  of  his  past  love  and  care,  she  remained 
lost  to  all  other  recollections,  and  dead  to  every 
hope  save  that  of  soon  rejoining  in  that  better 
world,  where  parting  and  tears  are  unknown, 
him  who  had  been  the  whole  world  to  her  on 
earth. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  not  for  some  time  after  her  retmm  to 
Bologna  that  the  poor  mourner  could  summon 
courage  to  write  to  Lady  Catherine  Egerton  ; 
and  not  until  more  than  one  letter  had  reached 
her  from  that  faithful  friend,  full  of  anxious 
wonder  at  her  unwonted  silence,  that  she  at 
last  imposed  upon  herself  the  painful  task  of 
apprising  her  of  what  had  happened.  Then 
the  friendship  of  that  excellent  woman  shewed 
itself  to  Edith  in  all  its  strength  and  purity ; 
advancing  years  and  infirm  health  had  latterly 
rendered  lady  Catherine  almost  a  prisoner  to 
her  own  house,  otherwise — such  was  the  grati- 
tude which  had  never  slumhered  in  her  heart 
during  eight  years,  for  all  that  Edith  and  her 
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husband  had  done  for  her  son — she  would  have 
gone  herself  to  Bologna,  to  have  manifested  it 
in  person  to  the  unfortunate  widow  on  this  try- 
ing occasion.  She,  however,  lost  no  time  in 
doing  the  next  most  feasible  thing,  and  wrote 
to  entreat  that  Edith  would  make  an  effort  to 
return  to  England,  and  give  her  the  happiness 
of  receiving  her  in  her  own  house,  where  she 
should  remain  as  independently  mistress  of  her 
own  time  and  actions  as  in  the  Sampieri  Palace. 
"  Do  not  refuse  me  this  gratification,  my 
dearest  friend,"  she  wrote ;  "  the  shattered 
state  of  my  health,  and  my  increasing  years 
(now  approaching  to  sixty)  forbid  the  hope 
that  I  shall  ever  again  be  able  to  quit  England. 
I  must  not,  therefore,  look  forward  to  visiting 
you  in  Italy;  for,  had  such  an  undertaking 
been  possible,  I  should  now  be  on  my  way 
there  to  shew  you,  that  not  by  words  alone 
would  I  mark  my  deep  sympathy  in  your  just 
sorrows ;  but,  my  dear  Edith,  if  the  mountain 
cannot  come  to    Mahomet,   Mahomet   can   go 
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to  the  mountain.     You  are  young  in  compar- 
ison to  me,  and  the  first  stunning  effects  of  this 
cruel  blow  once  over,  your  own  exalted  sense 
of    rehgion    will    give    you    strength    to    bear 
up  against  it ;    and  your  total  absence  of  sel- 
fishness   (and   who    was   ever   so    unselfish   as 
you  ?)  will  lead  you  to  remember  the  many  to 
whom  your  existence  is  an  actual  blessing,  and 
the  few  to  whom  your  friendship  is  one  of  the 
greatest   gratifications    of  their   lives.     Among 
these  few  I  must  be  permitted  to  place  all  the 
members  of  my  family  who  are  already   per- 
sonally known  to  you ;  and  I  assure  you,  that 
those    who    only   know    you    from    our    report 
and  from  your  own  letters,  are  anxious  to  be 
included  in  the  same   list.     I   must  especially 
particularise    my  eldest    daughter,  Mrs.   Gran- 
dison,  who,  with  her  worthy  husband,  is  now 
staying  with   me,   and  whom   you  have   often 
heard  me  remark  was  the   very   prototype   of 
your  friend  Horace  in  mind  and  person, —  the 
same  good,  exalted  being,  with  the  same  quiet 

VOL.    III.  L 
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reserved  manners, — shunning  the  gay  world,  yet 
dispensing  happiness  and  cheerfulness  through- 
out her  domestic  circle.  I  am  sure  you  will 
love  her,  and  she  is  prepared  to  love  you  !  My 
two  other  married  daughters,  Lady  Stanmore 
and  Mrs  Clayton,  whom  you  remember  as 
girls,  are  settled  in  my  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  are  most  anxious  to  renew  their 
acquaintance  with  you;  and  your  quondam 
favourite,  little  Elizabeth,  now  a  fine  tall  young 
woman  of  twenty,  will  not  listen  to  the  possi- 
bility of  your  not  coming  among  us.  I  shall 
leave  Horace  to  speak  for  himself,  as  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  he  will  leave  this  for 
Bologna,  to  place  himself  at  your  disposal,  and 
to  claim  the  privilege  of  escorting  you  to  our 
Westmoreland  retirement.  Come  to  us,  then, 
my  dear  friend,  and  give  us  the  sad  satisfaction 
of  sharing  in  your  sorrows,  if  we  cannot  solace 
them  and  restore  peace  to  your  heart  !  We 
will  speak  together  of  the  beloved  being  who 
is   gone,    and   your   tears   shall   fall   upon  my 
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bosom,  even  as  if  you  were  my  own   afflicted 

daughter.     Come,   then,   and  fear  not  that    in 

the   zeal   of  our   friendship   we    shall    overstep 

the   bounds   of  propriety,   or  intrude   ourselves 

upon  you  except  at  such  periods  as  you  may 

choose  to  admit  us ;  Ravenscrag  is  very  spacious, 

and  I  have  set  apart  a  suite  of  rooms  for  your 

own  especial  use.     We  even  hope  that  you  will 

like   our  lakes  and  mountains  well  enough  to 

be  tempted  into  fixing  yourself  as  a  permanent 

resident  among  us ;  and,  as  a  last  inducement, 

I   will  observe   to    you,    that   I    think    such    a 

measure   would  be  judicious  and   beneficial   in 

ultimately  bringing  about  that  event  which  I 

know   lies   so  near   your  heart,   and  which    I 

would  spare  no  exertions  on  my  own   part  to 

accomplish, — I  mean  an  intercourse  with  your 

beloved   child  !     All  that  report   says   of  her 

is   so   favourable  to   her  heart  and   character, 

that   I   am   persuaded   when    she   knows   that 

her  mother  still  lives,  and  when  she   is  made 

acquainted   with   the    conduct   which   for    the 

l2 
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last  sixteen  years  has  rendered  her  an  object 
of  respect  and  interest  to  all  who  approach- 
ed her,  that  her  heart  will  assert  itself,  and 
spring  forward  to  a  reunion  with  her  long  lost 
parent ! " 

To  this  friendly  appeal,  Edith  returned  the 
following  reply : 

"  Thanks,  dearest  and  best  of  friends,  for 
your  more  than  maternal  kindness.  I  did  not 
think  that  my  desolate  heart  was  still  capable 
of  experiencing  any  emotion  allied  to  glad- 
ness,—  I  did  not  believe  that  my  eyes  could 
ever  again  shed  any  tears  but  those  of  misery, 
but  your  letter  has  come  to  convince  me  of 
my  error,  to  shed  a  momentary  gleam  of  bright- 
ness over  my  soul,  and  to  reproach  me  for 
the  selfishness  which  has  hitherto  caused  me 
in  the  extremity  of  my  sorrow  to  overlook 
the  blessing  which  God  has  yet  spared  to  me 
in  your  invaluable  friendship.  Yet,  entering 
into  all  the  noble  feeling  which  has  dictated 
your  letter,    and   appreciating   as   I    do    every 
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sentiment    that   has    flowed    from    your   heart 
to  your  pen,  I  cannot  yield  to  your  arguments 
— no,  not  even   to   the  last  one  !     Think  not, 
however,    that    this     uncompromising    refusal 
springs    from    that   unchristian    moroseness    of 
grief,   which   leads  us  sometimes  ungraciously 
to  turn  our  backs  upon   every  kind  of  happi- 
ness,   because    the    greatest    of    all    has    been 
taken  from  us.     No  ! — were  you   within    my 
reach,  I  would  eagerly  turn  to  your  maternal 
bosom  to  shed  there  the  tears  which  now  flow 
unheeded  and  unseen.     I  would  speak  to  you 
of  him  whose  name  has  never  passed  my  lips, 
save  in  prayer,  since  he  was   taken  from  me 
—  I    would    listen   to    the    wisdom    that    dic- 
tated  your   consolations  ;  — but   these    sad   in- 
dulgences are  now  beyond  my  reach,  for  the 
hand  of  God  has  been  laid   so   heavily  upon 
me,  that  my  heart  is  broken   by  the  stroke  ! 
My  days  are  numbered, — a  very  few  months 
at  the  utmost  will  terminate  my  sufferings,  and 
I  will  own  to  you  that  to  this  conviction  alone 
am  I  indebted  for  the   calm  which  has  taken 
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possession  of  my  mind.  I  daily  read  over  these 
words  in  the  book  of  Samuel :  '  I  shall  go  to 
him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me/  and  each 
day  I  peruse  them  with  renewed  consolation, 
because  another  twenty-four  hours  have  been 
taken  from  our  temporary  separation  !  I 
scarcely  dare  ask  myself  if  this  be  resignation, 
or  if  it  be  despair, — yet  let  me  hope  that  it  is 
the  former ;  for,  weak  and  sinful  as  I  am, 
I  do  not  mourn  as  one  without  hope, — '  my 
flesh  and  my  heart  faileth ;  but  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever.' 
"  Yet,  oh  !  my  dear  friend,  there  are  mo- 
ments when  the  impatience  of  selfish  sorrow 
wholly  overcomes  me,  —  for  everything  here 
recalls  my  lost  happiness  only  to  make  me 
feel  my  present  desolation  more  keenly.  I 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  recollections  which 
daily  revives  my  first  agonies.  I  read  his 
adorable  goodness  in  the  tears  of  the  poor, 
who  have  lost  their  best  friend! — I  see  his 
tender  care   of  me  in   every  inanimate   object 
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that  surrounds  me  —  he  is  everywhere  and  yet 
he  is  not !  When  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the 
earth,  he  is  there^ — but  when  I  raise  them  to 
Heaven  he  is  there  also  ! — and  upon  that  blessed 
conviction  do  I  anchor  my  hopes  of  an  eternal 
reunion— and  soon, — yes,  soon  ! 

"Forgive  this  egotism,  —  I  have  been  led 
into  it  by  the  strong  desire  I  fetl  to  impart 
to  you  the  motives  that  influence  me  in  re- 
jecting the  noble  proofs  of  friendship  which 
you,  my  best  friend,  and  your  beloved  family 
have  so  generously  evinced  for  me  in  my 
hour  of  trial ;  assure  yourself  and  them  of  my 
deep  gratitude  and  affection :  when  I  would 
express  all  that  I  feel  for  you  individually 
and  collectively,  I  find  how  cold  and  power- 
less are  mere  words  in  convepng  sentiments 
such  as  those  with  which  you  have  inspired 
me.  Believe,  too,  that  I  fully  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  you  have  expressed  as  to  the 
favourable  results  which  a  visit  to  England 
as  your  guest  might   effect  in   bringing  me   in 
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contact  with  my  child,  and  I  know  too  well 
the  weight  which  your  name  and  character  so 
justly  carry  with  them  to  doubt  that  even 
Colonel  Wilbraham  would  for  ever  persist  in 
resisting  a  cause  advocated  by  you.  But  it 
is  too  late !  —  the  desire  to  behold  my  child 
is  as  strong  within  my  bosom  as  ever, — it  will 
outlive  all  other  desires  there  ; — the  tie  which 
yet  binds  me  to  earth  is  one  which  no  human 
tribunal  can  dissolve,  and  my  breaking  heart 
will  assert  and  cling  to  it  as  long  as  it  beats. 
— But  the  fiat  has  gone  forth  which  condemns 
me  to  die,  as  I  have  lived, — unknown  to  her  ; 
and  while  I  feel  the  inutility  of  struggling 
longer  with  my  fate,  I  feel  also  that  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  grave,  all  selfish  wishes 
ought  to  be  abandoned,  —  that  if  this  frail 
heart  cannot  be  purified  from  them,  they  ought 
to  be  offered  up  to  the  throne  of  mercy  as  a 
last  expiation  for  sins  which  have  been  visited 
less  heavily  upon  the  offender  than  they  me- 
rited.    My  daughter  believes   me   to  be   dead 
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long  since ;  she  is  ignorant  of  the  story  of 
sin,  and  shame,  and  sorrow  which  placed  nie 
beyond  the  pale  of  those  holy  affections,  those 
sacred  sjTiipathies  which  bind  mother  to  child 
when  virtue  is  the  bond  which  unites  them. 
Should  I,  therefore,  be  justified  in  now  dis- 
turbing her  young  mind  by  revelations  which 
would  only  bring  a  blush  to  her  cheek  and 
a  pang  to  her  heart  ?  or  ought  I,  for  the 
sake  of  a  momentary  gratification  to  myself, 
to  entail  upon  her  the  misery  of  knowing  that 
her  mother  Uves,  at  a  moment  when,  even  if 
Nature  should  triumph  over  Prejudice  in  her 
heart,  and  lead  her  to  pronounce  herself  in 
my  favour,  the  joy  of  such  a  conviction  could 
not  prolong  my  existence  a  single  day  ?  Have 
I,  who  forfeited  the  proud  privilege  of  fostering 
her  infancy,  the  right  of  inflicting  upon  her 
the  anguish  of  beholding  me  die  !  I  have 
thought  over  all  this  in  my  solitude,  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that 
I   ought   still    to    leave    my   Alice    undisturbed 
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in  the  peaceful  ignorance  she  has  been  brought 
up  in  with  regard  to  me, — at  least,  until  all 
is  over  ;  then  I  should  wish  the  truth  to  be 
broken  to  her,  lest  it  should  burst  rudely  upon 
her  in  her  intercourse  with  the  world ;  and 
to  you,  my  dear  friend,  w  ould  I  delegate  this 
difficult  and  delicate  task,  for  you  have  pro- 
mised me  that  you  would  seek  the  acquaintance 
of  the  father  for  the  sake  of  the  daughter. 
Withhold  from  her  nothing  of  the  sad  story 
except  the  harshness  which  drove  me  to  the 
irretrievable  step  that  separated  me  from  my 
child  !  I  must  not,  even  to  justify  myself  in 
her  eyes,  turn  the  heart  of  my  Alice  against 
her  father  ; — and  yet,  let  her  not  believe  that 
her  mother  was  a  heartless  wanton,  who  Hghtly 
abandoned  the  holiest  ties  of  nature  for  the 
allurements  of  vice  ; — let  her  not  suppose  that 
callous  indifference  to  ray  fault,  or  that  total 
oblivion  of  the  duties  I  had  violated,  were  the 
necessary  consequences  of  my  error  ; — let  her 
not   spurn  the  memory  of  her  mother  as  one 
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utterly  lost  to  the  feelings  which  ought  to  be 
inseparable  from  that  sacred  title  !  Tell  her 
of  the  unceasing  remorse  which  embittered  the 
best  years  of  my  life, — tell  her  that  in  the 
bosom  of  that  unparalleled  affection  and  de- 
votion which  sought  to  compensate  to  me  during 
years  of  domestic  harmony  for  all  other  priva- 
tions, my  heart  sickened  and  pined  for  her^ 
— tell  her,  that  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and 
luxury  /  felt  poor  and  destitute,  because  she 
had  been  taken  from  me, — tell  her  of  the  effort 
with  which  I  now  relinquish  all  intention  of 
appealing  to  her  feelings,  lest  in  doing  so  I 
should  unavailingly  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
her  mind, — tell  her  that  my  last  thoughts  will 
be  of  her — my  last  regrets  for  her  ! — And  oh  ! 
if  such  a  communication  be  admissible,  tell  her 
that  he  who  had  been  identified  with  my  worst 
actions,  had  identified  himself  with  my  best 
feelings  also, — let  her  know  that  he  shared 
in  all  my  regrets, — tell  her  of  the  many  vir- 
tues with  which  he  had  redeemed  one  single 
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fault, — and  tell  her,  too,  that  not  only  would 
he  have  shed  his  hlood  to  have  accomplished 
the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  in  re-uniting  me 
to  my  child,  but  that  in  furtherance  of  that 
wish  he  laid  down  his  life  to  save  hers,  and 
regretted  not  the  sacrifice  ! 

"  Alas  !  I  fear  that  in  this  uncontrollable 
desire  to  propitiate  the  good  feelings  of  my 
child,  I  am  grasping  at  too  much,  and  asking 
impossibilities  of  you,  —  yet  the  wish  is  so  na- 
tural, that  your  heart  will  plead  in  its  favour ; 
and  to  that  and  to  your  judgment  do  I  leave 
the  execution  of  it. 

"  How  can  I  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
new  proof  of  his  untiring  goodness  which  my 
dear  friend  Horace  is  giving  me  in  coming  to 
Bologna  at  this  trying  moment  !  His  own 
reflections  hereafter  will  be  his  best  reward 
for  this  sacrifice  of  time  and  comfort  to  an 
unfortunate  friend,  and  the  great  God  whose 
precepts  he  so  faithfully  follows  will  bless  his 
endeavours  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  a  broken 
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heart.  Already  have  the  good  effects  of  his 
truly  Christian  mission  shewn  themselves,  for 
the  anticipation  of  his  presence  here  has  aroused 
me  from  the  selfish  stupour  into  which  I  had 
sunk,  and  imparted  an  interest  to  the  short 
period  I  may  yet  count  upon  in  this  world,  of 
which  I  scarcely  thought  it  susceptible.  I 
have  much  to  tell  him,  much  to  consult  him 
about  ;  for  I  would  '  set  my  house  in  order ' 
before  I  go  hence  and  am  seen  no  more  !  and 
in  this  I  comprise  not  only  preparing  my  soul 
for  the  great  change  that  is  approaching,  but 
putting  such  order  into  my  worldly  affairs  as 
shall  prevent  the  possibility  of  disputes  or  dis- 
pleasure arising  to  those  who  "will  succeed  me 
in  their  management.  If  Horace  does  not 
object  to  such  an  arrangement,  I  should  wish 
to  name  him  as  my  executor,  an  appointment 
which  will  hereafter  bring  him  into  communica- 
tion with  my  daughter  ;  and  should  his  duties 
not  interfere  with  a  further  sacrifice  of  his  time 
to  me,  I  will  hope  that   he  may  be   near  me 
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at  the  last  moment.  What  a  support  would  his 
presence  be  to  me  in  that  hour  which  even 
the  blameless  cannot  contemplate  without  awe, 
and  with  what  fervent  hope  should  I  rely  upon 
the  efficacy  of  his  intercessions  to  Heaven  on 
my  behalf !  There  is  still  another  wish  which 
I  cannot  silence ; — if  he  does  not  condemn  it, 
and  should  my  wasted  strength  bear  me  out 
in  the  undertaking,  I  will  yet  make  an  effort 
to  see  (not  to  be  seen  by)  my  Alice, — for  it 
seems  to  me  that  my  dying  eyes  would  close 
with  greater  tranquility  could  they  but  once 
have  rested  upon  her  countenance,  and  that 
the  sick  yearnings  which  still  distract  my 
thoughts  from  higher  contemplations,  and  place 
her  image  between  me  and  Heaven,  would 
be  appeased  by  that  one  look  !  But  in  this  I 
will  be  guided  by  him. 

"  And  now,  dear  and  excellent  friend,  fare- 
well !  I  ask  you  not  to  forgive  the  selfish 
garrulity  of  this  letter ;  you  bade  me  open 
my  heart  to  you,  and  I  have  done  so  fearlessly, 
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knowing  the  inexhaustible  goodness  of  yours, 
which  ever  leads  you  to  lend  a  patient  ear 
to  the  unfortunate,  and  to  make  their  sorrows 
your  own.  Say  to  your  dear  daughters  all  that 
you  know  I  feel  for  them  ;  I  shall  often  in 
imagination  be  in  the  midst  of  you  all.  Fare- 
well once  more,  and  believe  in  the  eternal  gra- 
titude of  your  aiFectionate  friend 

"  Edith  Sampieri." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  arrival  of  Horace  Egerton  at  Bologna 
produced,  after  the  first  shock  of  beholding 
him  was  over,  all  the  favourable  results  to 
Edith's  mind  which  she  had  anticipated ;  and 
such  was  the  serenity  that  pervaded  her  dis- 
course and  manner  in  her  subsequent  inter- 
course with  him,  that  Egerton  was  deceived 
by  it  into  a  belief  that  the  principle  of  life 
still  lay  deep  within  her,  and  that  she  might 
yet  be  spared  for  many  years  to  the  affection 
of  his  family.  This  delusive  amendment,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  owing  to  the  consolation  which 
she  derived  from  speaking  to  him  of  Alice,  (of 
whom  until  his  arrival  she  had  lost  all  traces 
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since  the  catastrophe  which  had  been  so  fatal 
to  Cavendish) ;  and  the  assurance  which  Eger- 
ton  gave  her  that  not  only  would  he  find  out 
the  actual  residence  of  the  Wilbraham  family, 
but  personally  co-operate  in  any  plan  which 
should  tend  to  realise  the  first,  last  wish  of  her 
heart,  appeared  to  infuse  temporary  strength 
into  her  exhausted  frame,  and  awakened  in 
her  mind  an  energetic  desire  to  live  until  that 
object  could  be  accomplished. 

The  hope  of  ultimate  recovery  was,  however, 
uncompromisingly  negatived  by  Doctor  Tom- 
masini,  in  a  conversation  which  Egerton  had 
with  him  on  the  subject ;  but  as  he  foresaw 
the  probability  of  her  life  being  prolonged  for 
a  few  months,  by  a  removal  to  Pisa  early  in 
the  autumn,  it  was  settled  that  Horace  (whose 
arrangements,  when  he  left  home,  had  only 
been  made  for  a  short  absence),  should  go  back 
in  the  interim  to  England,  and  that  before  the 
period  when  Edith's  journey  to  Pisa  would 
be  advisable,   he    should  return  to   Italy  with 
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his  only  brother,  Frederick,  the  youngest  of 
Lady  Catherine  Egerton's  children,  a  beautiful 
youth  of  seventeen,  who  had  so  completely 
outgrown  his  strength  as  to  make  his  family 
tremble  for  the  consequences. 

Yet  when  he  again  reached  Bologna,  such 
was  Edith's  repugnance  to  leave  the  spot  which 
contained  her  beloved  husband's  ashes,  that  she 
would  have  resisted  a  removal  from  home  had 
not  Horace  ascertained,  from  his  relations  the 
Berties,  the  fact  of  Alice  then  being  at  Pisa ;  this 
unlooked-for  coincidence  caused  every  other  ob- 
jection to  vanish  from  Madame  Sampieri's  mind, 
and  it  has  been  already  seen  that  her  wishes 
were  immediately  acted  upon,  and  how,  through 
the  intervention  of  Egerton,  the  mother  and 
daughter  became  inhabitants  of  the  same  palace. 

But  who  shall  venture  to  describe  the  moral 
sufterings  of  Edith  when  she  found  herself 
under  the  same  roof  with  her  only  child,  yet 
debarred  from  all  communion  with  her  ?  We 
shrink    from    the    painful    task,    for  we    know, 
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from  experience,  that  no  language,  however 
powerful,  could  do  justice  to  the  intensity  of 
such  feelings.  A  French  ^Titer  has  justly  ob- 
served, that  "  il  est  plus  facile  d'abstenir  que  de 
se  contenir,"  and  the  truth  of  this  axiom  was 
experienced  by  the  unhappy  mother  during 
every  moment  of  the  day.  The  punishment  of 
Tantalus  had  fallen  upon  her,  but  she  had 
sought  it  herself;  and  with  the  heroism  of  a 
martyr  she  suppressed,  in  the  presence  of  her 
anxious  friend,  all  expression  of  her  sufferings, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  solitude  of  her  own 
chamber,  and  in  the  stillness  of  night,  that  the 
agonies  of  her  soul  burst  forth  in  bitter  tears. 

There  was,  however,  one  drop  of  sweetness 
infused  in  the  cup  of  sorrow  which  she  had 
drunk  to  the  dregs,  that  mitigated  its  bitterness 
—  the  knowledge,  through  Egerton,  of  the 
generous  and  noble  qualities  which  rendered 
her  daughter's  heart  and  mind  so  eminently 
worthy  of  the  lovely  form  that  enshrined  them, 
and  upon  which  her  eyes  daily  rested  with  all 
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a   mother's    pride  ; —  and  her  penetration  soon 
discovered  that  this  rare   union  of  intellectual 
and    personal    beauty   had    taken    captive    the 
aflfections  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  the  grave 
Egerton,  and  that  his  heart,  although  he  knew 
it    not,    was   no   longer   in   his   own    keeping. 
Of   all    the    contingencies   which    could    have 
offered   themselves   to    Edith's   imagination   as 
carrying  with  them  the   strongest  probabilities 
of  happiness  for  her  child  both  here  and  here- 
after, an  union  with  Horace  Egerton  was  the 
one  upon  which  her  judgment  as  well   as   her 
heart  would   have  rested  with  unmixed  satis- 
faction, and  perhaps  the  latent  hope  that  such 
a  result  would  become  the  consequence  of  their 
being  thrown  together,  had  influenced  her  when 
she  named  him  as  executor  to  her  will. 

And  now  an  interest,  hitherto  unknowTi,  was 
imparted  to  her  waning  existence,  and  with 
a  trembling  fervour  of  supplication  which  be- 
trayed her  apprehension  of  its  inutility,  she 
prayed    to    Heaven    that    she    might   be    per- 
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mitted  to  live  long  enough  to  behold  the  reali- 
sation of  her  hopes.  Alas !  the  very  intensity 
of  her  feelings  defeated  the  object  at  which 
they  aimed ;  and  the  fever  of  her  mind,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  her  spirits,  the  perpetual 
transitions  she  experienced  from  suppressed 
hope  to  suppressed  agony,  —  for  to  Horace  she 
could  not  express  her  wishes,  and  would  not 
express  all  the  misery  of  her  position,  —  in 
fine,  the  conflict  of  feelings  that  assailed  her, 
reduced  her  strength  so  rapidly,  that  before 
Christmas  arrived  she  was  unable  to  leave  her 
apartment. 

At  last  Edith  was  forced  to  relinquish  the 
indulgence  upon  which  she  had  lived  for  the 
last  few  weeks  —  that  transient  glimpse  of 
Alice  which  she  dailv  cauolit  as,  seated  at  the 
open  door  of  her  saloon,  she  every  morning 
watched  for  the  light  form  of  her  daughter 
flitting  unconsciously  by  in  all  the  gaiety  of 
youth,  and  little  deeming  that  the  echo  of 
her  footsteps  caused  her  mother's  heart  to  throb 
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with  a  violence  that  was  precipitating  it   into 
eternal  stillness.     Edith  had   grown   so  feeble 
that  the  exertion  of  dragging   herself  thither, 
or  of  hurrying  away  when  (as  had  more  than 
once  been  the  case)  Colonel  ^Vilbraham  had  un- 
expectedly appeared  in  sight,  produced  swoon- 
ings  which  daily  became  more    exhausting   in 
their  consequences ;  but  the  solace  of  listening 
to  her  child  singing  in  the  evening,  was  still 
left   to  her,   and   as  the  dressing-room,  which 
she   now  seldom  left,   was  immediately  under 
the  drawdng-room  usually  occupied  by  the  Wil- 
brahams,   the   moment   the   first   notes  of  the 
piano    above    stairs    were    heard,   Edith   would 
cause  all  her  doors  and  windows  to  be  thrown 
open,   that   she   might    not   lose   a   particle  of 
the   rich    and    flexible    tones    of   her    daugh- 
ter's voice,    and  stretched    upon    a    sofa    near 
the  open  casement,  with  her  eyes  closed,  that 
every  external  object  might  be   excluded,    she 
would    conjure    up    the    fair    form   of  Alice   to 
her   imagination,    and   cheat   herself   into    the 
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momentary  belief  that  she  was  actually  iu  her 
presence.  It  was  at  that  hour  that  Egerton 
always  paid  her  his  evening  visit,  nor  was 
the  recueiUement  of  the  young  lover  on  those 
occasions  less  profound  than  that  of  the  un- 
happy mother ;  for  insensibly  all  his  ideas  of 
earthly  enjoyment  had  associated  themselves 
with  Alice  Wilbraham,  and  to  hang  upon  her 
voice  when  he  could  not  behold  her  form 
was  a  gratification  which  he  sought  for  with 
an  intensity  second  only  to  that  which  Edith 
herself  felt. 

At  last  the  anniversary  of  Alice'*s  birth  ap- 
proached ;  and  unable  to  resist  the  fond  im- 
pulse which  prompted  her  to  be  the  first  to 
offer  the  homage  of  congratulation  to  her  child 
upon  that  occasion,  Madame  Sampieri  organised 
the  serenade  which  had  so  completely  puzzled 
the  whole  family,  and  intrusted  the  direction 
of  it  to  Egerton.  We  have  seen  how  power- 
fully it  had  acted  upon  the  sensibilities  of  Alice, 
the  associations  it  had  awakened  and  the  tone 
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of  confidence  with  which  she  appeared  to  have 
been  impelled  to  impart  her  feelings  to  Egerton. 
We  have  seen,  too,  the  error  which  the  sight 
of  Edith's  handwriting  and  seal  had  produced 
in  the  mind  of  her   daughter,  and  the  manner 
in    which  Colonel  Wilbraham  had  interrupted 
the  explanation  which  Horace  meant  to  have 
given   to   her,   by  stating   that   the    Marchesa 
Sampieri,  having  heard  from  him  of  the  anniver- 
sary  that    was    about    to    be    celebrated,    and 
wishing   to   return  the  gratification  which  she 
had  so  long  derived  from  listening  to  Miss  Wil- 
braham's    music,   had     directed    the    serenade 
which  had  ushered  in  the  first  hour  of  her  natal 
day.       But    this    explanation    was   frustrated, 
and  they  parted  mutually  mystified,  and  mutu- 
ally anxious  to   be    enlightened ;    although  un- 
looked-for events  precluded  the  possibility  of  any 
eclaircissement  taking  place  during  the  whole  of 
the  following  day. 

Nor   was    it  until  late  on  the  morrow  that 
Egerton  was  enabled   to  go  to  ^ladame  Sam- 
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pieri's.  The  sacred  duties  he  had  engaged  to 
perform  in  public  on  that  day  liad  interfered 
with  his  hitherto  unbroken  custom  of  reading 
the  Church  service  to  her  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing ;  and  when  at  hist  he  found  himself  at 
liberty  to  attend  to  his  unfortunate  friend,  she 
was  no  longer  in  a  state  of  mind  to  listen  to 
him. 

Edith  had  passed  the  morning  in  an  exasper- 
ation of  suffering  not  to  be  described,  for  per- 
haps the  most  intolerable  trial  that  had  yet 
assailed  her  was  that  of  passing  the  birthday 
of  her  only  child  as  she  was  doomed  to  do  ;  — 
so  near  her,  yet  separated  as  if  the  grave  had 
closed  between  them,  —  she,  her  mother,  the 
only  being  that  was  debarred  from  approach- 
ing and  congratulating  her  !  Oh  !  how  did 
she  wish  that  she  could  change  places  with 
the  lowest  menial  who  on  that  day  would 
be  permitted  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Alice ;  and 
what  would  she  not  have  given  to  ascertain 
whether  a   thought    would    be    consecrated   by 

VOL.    III.  M 
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her  to  the  memory  of  her  unknown  parent ! 
She  had  caused  herself  to  be  carried  to  the 
saloon  from  which  her  increasing  weakness  had 
for  some  time  banished  her,  that  she  might 
at  least  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  Alice  on 
that  day ;  but  the  voice  of  Colonel  Wilbraham, 
as  he  descended  the  staircase  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  on  their  way  to  Church,  prevent- 
ed even  that  imperfect  gratification ;  and  as 
she  closed  the  door  between  herself  and  the 
beloved  object  of  so  much  solicitude,  her  heart 
seemed  to  be  crushed  under  its  heavy  hinges. 

Then  Edith  sought  for  consolation  in  prayer  ; 
but,  for  the  first  time,  she  found  it  impossible 
to  form  a  coherent  supplication.  Recollections  of 
how  other  anniversaries  had  been  passed,  brought 
with  them  the  image  of  Cavendish,  and  added 
bitterness  to  her  sorrow ;  they  had  indeed 
always  been  days  of  trial ;  but  the  sympathy  of 
a  devoted  heart,  and  the  reasoning  powers  of 
a  feeling  mind,  had  ever  been  exerted  to  assuage 
their  misery.      Where  was  he,  the  tender  com- 
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panion,  the  judicious  friend,  upon  whose  bosom 
the  tears  of  the  bereaved  mother  had  been  wont 
to  fall — and  who  would  wipe  them  away  now  ? 
"  Gone — gone  ! "  exclaimed  Edith,  with  a  burst 
of  passionate  grief,  "  and  I  am  alone  and  deso- 
late ! —  I  am  abandoned  by  God  —  I  cannot 
pray!" 

Violent  sorrow,  by  subduing  the  energies  of 
even  the  strongest  mind,  often  leaves  it  open  to 
the  influence  of  superstitious  fancies  which  in  a 
healthier  state  would  be  rejected  as  incompa- 
tible with  its  reasoning  powers ;  and  Edith  was 
doomed  to  prove  the  truth  of  this.  Terrified 
by  her  inability  to  form  a  prayer,  she  had  open- 
ed the  Bible  that  lay  before  her,  to  ascertain 
whether  she  was  still  capable  of  comprehending 
its  contents,  and  the  first  words  upon  which  her 
eyes  fell  were  these  :  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  Paradise^  The  chance  which  had 
directed  that  she  should  open  the  volume  at 
that  page,  appeared  to  her,  not  the  efi'ect  of 
hazard,  but  a  revelation  from  on  High,  a  warn- 
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inor  to  prepare  for  immediate  dissolution  ;  and 
the  gracious  promise  of  our  Lord  to  the  dying 
malefactor  was  aj)plied  by  her  to  her  owti  par- 
ticular case  with  trembling  eagerness,  "  Oh  my 
Saviour!"  she  said,  '"  Thou  that  hast  opened 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers^'' inter- 
cede for  me  that  my  sins  may  be  pardoned,  and 
my  soul  be  received  into  life  eternal  !'' 

A  mysterious  awe  crept  over  her,  and  mis- 
taking the  temporary  exhaustion  to  which  the 
violence  of  her  excited  feelings  had  reduced 
her,  for  the  approach  of  death,  she  remained 
motionless  and  almost  senseless,  AAith  her  arms 
crossed  upon  the  open  Bible,  and  her  head  resting 
upon  them,  while  the  tears  that  flowed  uncon- 
sciously from  her  eyes  blistered  the  holy  page 
upon  which  they  fell.  And  hours  glided  by, 
and  she  moved  not. 

Thus  had  she  passed  the  morning  in  all  the 
abandonment  of  grief,  and  in  this  state  was  she 
found  by  Egerton,  who,  in  his  own  gentle  and 
impressive   way,  roused  her  from  her  lethargy 
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and  engaged  her  to  listen  to  him.  With  the 
utmost  precaution  he  introduced  the  subject  of 
the  last  niofht,  for  he  knew  that  what  he  had 
to  tell  was  unexpected  by  her,  and  that  joy- 
ful surprise  is  sometimes  as  fatal  as  that  pro- 
duced by  grief;  yet,  although  he  had  prepared 
his  communication  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it 
should  not  suddenly  overpower  her,  he  had  not 
foreseen  the  terrible  effect  which  the  words  o* 
Alice  would  produce  upon  her  mother,  and  his 
voice  trembled,  and  his  eyes  were  suffused  with 
tears  as  he  repeated  them  to  her. 

But  Edith  had  neither  tears  nor  words  for 
such  a  communication ;  it  had  recalled  her 
thoughts  from  their  vague  dreamy  state  back 
to  earth — to  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  its  loves 
and  its  vain  regrets  ;  and  the  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing which  it  produced  was  too  violent  to  find 
either  expression  or  relief  through  those  me- 
diums which  are  accorded  to  ordinary  emotions. 
She  listened  to  his  recital  with  breathless  eager- 
ness, her  hands  pressed  convulsively  upon  her 
heart  as  though  she  would  forcibly  have  con. 
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trolled  its  tumults,  lier  head  bent  forward  in  an 
attitude  of  the  most  intense  attention,  and  all 
the  agitation  of  her  soul  depicted  in  her  colour- 
less face  ;  but  when  he  had  finished,  a  smile 
of  rajjture  suddenly  lighted  it  up,  and  throw- 
ing herself  upon  her  knees  she  raised  her 
clasped  hands  to  Heaven  in  silent  thanksgiving ; 
there  was  a  visible  effort  to  give  utterance  to 
her  overcharged  feelings,  for  her  quivering  lips 
moved  as  though  they  were  foi-ming  words,  but 
the  struggle  was  ineffectual ;  in  the  next  moment 
her  head  sank  upon  her  bosom  with  a  heavy 
groan,  and  when  Egerton  raised  her  from  the 
ground  the  blood  that  bubbled  through  her  parted 
lips,  and  fell  in  warm  streams  over  his  hands, 
told  that  she  had  again  burst  the  bloodvessel 
that  had  been  ruptured  when  Cavendish  died  ; 
and  Egerton  knew  that  dissolution  must  follow 
in  a  very  few  hours. 

The  physician  who  attended  her,  was  im- 
mediately called  in,  and  by  a  prompt  applica- 
tion of  styptics  the  effusion  of  blood  was  stop- 
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ped,  while  to  prevent  the  possibiHty  of  the  suf- 
ferer attempting  to  speak  or  to  move,  a  com- 
posing draught  was  administered  which  very 
soon  threw  her  into  a  profound  slumber. 

It  was  now  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  Egerton  took  advantage  of  the  interval 
of  repose  to  write  a  note  to  Colonel  Wilbra- 
ham,  apprising  him  that  the  Marchesa  Sampieri 
had  suddenly  become  so  ill  that  it  was  feared 
she  could  not  pass  through  the  night,  and 
submitting  to  his  good  feelings  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  postpone  his  fete,  lest  the 
noise  inseparable  from  it  should  disturb  the  last 
moments  of  the  dying  woman.  Egerton  hoped 
that  this  intimation  would  be  sufficient,  even 
where  the  feelings  of  a  mere  stranger  were 
concerned,  and  that  sentiments  of  common  de- 
cency and  humanity  w^ould  have  influenced 
Colonel  Wilbraham  in  meeting  his  suggestion 
by  such  measures  as  should  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  that  unnatural  concurrence  from  which 
his  soul  recoiled,  namely,  that  Alice  should  be 
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dancing  above  stairs  while  her  mother  was 
expiring  below  ! 

But  that  gentleman  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  adopt  so  humane  a  suggestion,  or  to 
forego  the  festivities  which  had  cost  him  such 
expenditure  of  time,  trouble,  and  money,  and 
which  were  to  ensure  so  much  applause  to 
himself,  while  they  caused  the  rest  of  the 
society  to  hide  their  diminished  heads,  and 
confess  themselves  vanquished  by  him  in  taste 
and  magnificence,  merely  because  a  moping 
Marchesa  whom  nobody  knew,  and  who  had 
thought  proper  to  reject  his  acquaintance,  was 
taken  ill  on  that  particular  day. 

The  note  had  been  put  into  his  hand  by 
his  own  man,  as  he  was  sitting  alone  over 
his  wine  after  dinner,  and  having  read  it 
through  he  crushed  it  in  his  hand,  and  threw 
it  into  the  fire  with  a  fretful  apostrophe  : 
"  This  is  expecting  a  little  too  much,  Master 
Egerton  !  —  to  put  off  my  friends,  and  waste 
my  supper,   and    disappoint   the    whole    world 
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because  your  fair   widow   chooses   to  fall   sick 
in  the  same  house, — a  pretty  joke,  indeed  !   Be- 
sides  it   is  now  too    late  for  anything  of  the 
sort  to  be  done ;    and,    after   all,    if  anything 
should  happen   to    her,    or  that   he    speaks   to 
me    on    the     subject   to-morrow,    I    can  easily 
make  it  appear  that  I  never  got  his  note,  and 
so,  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter  !"     And 
gulping  down  his    incipient    scruples   with   his 
last  bumper  of  claret,  he  continued  to  mumble 
sundry  witticisms  about  '  prigs,"  and  *  puritans," 
and   then,   ringing   the    bell,  gave   orders   that 
if  Mr.  Egerton  either  called  or  sent  any  mes- 
sage   that    evening,    he    should    be    told    that 
Colonel    Wilbraham  was   particularly  engage<l, 
and    could     not    see    him    until    the   morrow ; 
and   then   he   dismissed   the   subject    from    liis 
mind. 

And  the  preparations  went  on,  —  and  the 
festivities  commenced,  —  and  Egerton's  worst 
apprehensions  were  realised ;  for  Alice,  ra- 
diant with  youth,   beauty,  and  animation,  was 
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flying  round  the  ball-room  to  the  measure  of 
one  of  Strauss''s  most  seductive  waltzes,  and 
dividing  the  admiration  of  all  present  with  her 
partner,  the  handsome  representative  of  the 
gayest  and  most  voluptuous  of  monarchs,  at  the 
very  moment  that  Edith,  pale,  gasping,  and  ex- 
hausted, stretched  upon  that  bed  from  which 
she  was  to  rise  no  more,  was  receiving  the 
last  Sacrament  from  the  hands  of  Egerton, 
and  with  meek  resignation  preparing  to  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  kings. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

We  must  now  return  to  Alice.  During 
the  whole  evening  she  had  been  haunted  by 
the  idea  that  Cavendish,  under  some  disguise, 
would  contrive  to  introduce  himself  into  the 
fete  and  approach  her,  and  that  at  last  the 
mystery  of  who  he  was  and  why  he  pursued 
her,  would  be  cleared  up ;  at  last,  too,  she 
should  have  it  in  her  power  to  express  to  him 
all  the  gratitude  she  owed  him  for  having  saved 
her  life, — and,  as  was  always  the  case  when 
she  thought  of  Cavendish,  she  argued  to  her- 
self the  impossibility  of  his  being  that  which 
her  father  had  represented  him  to  be. 

The   delusive   expectation  of  beholding  him 
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was  kept  up  long  after  midnight  by  the  succes- 
sive entrance  of  several  groups  of  masks  who 
performed  various  mythological  interludes,  all 
of  which  had  some  complimentary  reference  to 
herself;  bouquets  and  sonnets  were  showered 
upon  her, — madrigals  sung  in  her  praise, — and 
all  the  poets  and  the  parterres  about  Pisa 
seemed  to  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
to  do  honour  to  the  beautiful  stranger.  But 
he  whom  alone  she  eagerly  looked  for  in  that 
brilliant  crowd  came  not ;  her  restless  eyes 
sought  him  in  vain  ;  every  tall  figure  that 
approached  her  caused  her  heart  to  flutter, 
but  a  moment  sufficed  to  undeceive  her,  for 
nobody  there  resembled  Cavendish. 

At  last,  at  the  termination  of  the  waltz  al- 
ready alluded  to,  as  Prince  TemoeresefF  was 
leading  Alice  from  the  ball-room  into  a  cooler 
atmosphere,  a  servant  approaching  put  a  twisted 
note  into  her  hand  ;  — "  The  gentleman  who 
gave  it  to  me,"*'  said  he,  "  is  waiting  to  speak 
to  Miss  Wilbraham  in  the  antechamber.''      It 
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must  be  Cavendish  !  tliought  Alice  with  a  flush- 
ing cheek,  and  she  prepared  to  obey  the  summons. 

"  Another  sonnet,  beautiful  Alice,''  said  the 
Prince  ;  "  will  }ou  not  permit  me  to  read  it 
to  you?" 

"  No,"  she  replied  hastily,  "  I  must  read 
it  alone.     I  will  return  to  you  in  a  moment !" 

And  releasinof  her  arm  from  his,  she  retired 
to  a  room  immediately  preceding  the  ante- 
chamber, and  untwisting  the  note  found  that 
it  contained  these  words  scrawled  almost  ille- 
gibly in  pencil,  and  without  any  signature  : — 
"  I  entreat  that  you  will  let  me  speak  "^ith 
you  immediatelj/,  and  alone. — I  shall  await  your 
answer  in  person." 

Alice  turned  precipitately  towards  the  ante- 
chamber, and  opening  the  door,  beheld,  not 
Cavendish,  but  Egerton. 

"  You  here,  Mr.  Egerton  ! "  she  exclaimed 
in  irrepressible  amazement.  "  I  did  not  expect 
this  pleasure  to-night  ;  why  did  you  not  come 
in  at  once  ?     But  I  suppose   you  required  me 
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to  act  as  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  in  intro- 
ducing you  to  so  new  a  scene  ?""  She  talked 
fast  and  flippantly  to  hide  her  disappointment. 

"  No,  -Miss  Wilbraham,"  replied  Egerton, 
gravely  and  almost  sternly ;  "  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  calling  upon  your  services  in  such 
a  way.  My  presence  is  required  in  a  very 
different  scene,"  and  he  sighed  deeply  as  he 
spoke ;  "  but  will  you  not  grant  the  request 
I  have  ventured  to  implore  of  you,  and  give 
me  a  few  minutes  conversation  in  private  ? 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost." 

*'  Good  God !  what  is  the  matter  ? "  said 
Alice,  now  for  the  first  time  remarking  the 
exceeding  paleness  of  his  countenance  and  the 
agitation  of  his  manner. 

"Are  you  not  aware,"  he  inquired  reproach- 
fully, "  that  !Madame  Sampieri  is  at  the  point 
of  death  ?  " 

"  Madame  Sampieri  ! "  repeated  Alice  in 
a  tone  of  such  unfeigned  surprise  that  Egerton 
felt  at  once  convinced  that  she  knew  nothinof 
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of  what  was  passing  below.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton,  why  did  you  not  tell  us  this  before  .^" 

Egerton's  countenance  relaxed  from  its  stern- 
ness, for  the  words  of  Alice  had  removed  a 
weight  from  his  heart  and  an  irrepressible 
"  Thank  God  !  you  did  not  know  it ! "  burst 
from  his  lips ;  then  in  a  softened  voice  he  re- 
plied, "  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  Colonel 
Wilbraham  early  in  the  evening  to  apprise 
him  of  Madame  Sampieri's  situation." 

''  He  could  not  have  received  your  note, 
be  assured,"  said  Alice,  her  own  generous 
nature  prompting  her  to  attribute  to  her  father 
those  feelings  which  would  have  influenced 
herself;  "or  he  would  certainly  have  counter- 
manded all  these  gay  doings.  Do  you  think 
that  we  could  have  been  such  barbarians  as 
to  be  dancing  here,  while  we  knew  that  your 
friend,  that  anyone  indeed,  was  ill  and  dying 
under  the  same  roof  ?  Oh  no,  Papa  knows 
nothing  of  this  sad  affair ;  he  will  never  forgive 
himself  when  he  does  ! " 
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Egerton  knew  the  contrary,  for  when  he 
found  that  his  note  to  Colonel  Wilbraham  had 
been  disregarded,  he  had  sought  an  interview 
with  him  and  had  been  refused  admittance  ;  but 
delicacy  for  the  feelings  of  the  daughter  pre- 
vented him  from  remarking  to  her  upon  the 
conduct  of  her  father,  and  he  merely  replied, 
"  I  am  now  persuaded  that  i/oii  were  quite 
ignorant  of  the  melancholy  situation  of  my 
friend ;  and  that  conviction  has  given  me  in- 
expressible relief — "" 

"  We  can  still  make  tardy  reparation,"  in- 
terrupted Alice  eagerly  ;  *'  come  with  me  to 
my  father,  Mr.  Egerton,  and  tell  him  what 
you  have  just  told  me,  and  we  will  immediately 
dismiss  our  guests/' 

'' No,"  said  Egerton,  "it  is  now  too  late  ! 
the  painful  circumstances  of  the  case  could  not 
be  compensated  by  such  a  measure  ;  but,''''  he 
added  in  a  hurried  voice,  "  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  let  me  speak  with  you  in  some  more 
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private  place.  You  know  not  all  that  depends 
upon  what  I  have  to  say  !  not  here,  not  among 
these  lights  and  flowers,  —  will  you  trust  your- 
self down-stairs  with  me,  Miss  Wilbraham?" 
and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her. 

There  was  something  in  the  grave  entreaty 
of  his  voice  and  manner,  that  Alice  dared  not 
resist.  She  silently  took  his  arm  and  accom- 
panied him  down  the  staircase  ;  the  echoes 
of  the  music,  the  glare  of  the  lamps,  and  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers  grew  fainter  and  more 
indistinct  at  every  step  as  she  descended,  until 
at  last,  when  the  doors  of  Madame  Sampieri's 
apartment  closed  upon  her,  all  traces  of  the 
gay  fete  were  completely  shut  out,  and  she 
found  herself  in  a  dimly  lighted  antechamber, 
where  the  Italian  servants  of  the  dying  lady 
had  assembled,  and  upon  their  knees  were 
imploring  the  Madonna  to  restore  their  be- 
loved mistress  to  them. 

"  See   how  she   is   beloved  !  "  said  Egerton, 
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pointing  to  the  prostrate  supplicants.  Then 
leading  Alice  into  an  inner  chamber,  he  closed 
the  door  after  him,  and  they  remained  alone. 

"  Mr.  Egerton,''  exclaimed  Alice,  in  the  great- 
est pertuhation,  "you  will  perhaps  think  that 
at  such  a  time — in  such  a  scene — under  such 
circumstances  as  these  in  which  you  have 
sought  me,  that  the  curiosity  which  I  am  about 
to  express  is  not  only  unseasonable  and  frivo- 
lous, but  insulting  to  your  feelings ;  yet  I  will 
candidly  o%vn  that  until  my  mind  is  relieved 
from  it  I  cannot  listen  to  any  other  subject. 
Will  you  tell  me  then,  without  reserve,  whose 
handwriting  and  seal  were  upon  the  enve- 
lope which  you  put  into  my  hand  last  night  ? "" 

" Certainly,*'  he  replied ;  "it  was  my  in- 
tention to  have  told  you  at  that  time,  had  we 
not  been  interrupted  ;  they  were  the  WTiting 
and  seal  of  Madame  Sampieri." 

Alice  started.  "  I  would  have  ventured  to 
have  staked  my  life  upon  their  being  the 
writing  and  seal  of  Mr.  Cavendish  !  *"  she  said, 
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looking  keenly  and  almost  incredulously  at 
Eoferton. 

It  was  now  Egerton's  turn  to  start  as  he 
repeated  the  name  of  Cavendish.  "  And  what 
do  you  know  of  Mr.  Cavendish  ? "  he  inquired 
in  a  hurried  tone,  for  the  fear  that  Alice  had 
been  deceivins"  him,  and  that  she  knew  more 
than  she  had  avowed  the  preceding  night, 
flashed  across  his  mind,  and  he  could  have 
pardoned  anything  rather  than  duplicity. 

But  in  a  few  words,  and  with  all  the  con- 
vincing simplicity  of  truth,  Alice  related  to 
him  the  memorable  occurrence  which  had  even- 
tually occasioned  the  letter,  written  as  she  be- 
lieved by  !Mr.  Cavendish,  to  fall  into  her  pos- 
session ;  nor  did  she  conceal  from  Egerton 
that  she  had  made  herself  mistress  of  its  con- 
tents. 

"  And  you  may  imagine,"  she  continued 
"  that  putting  together  the  mysterious  tenour 
of  that  letter,  the  strange  request  it  contained, 
my    father's    evident    hatred     of    the    writer, 
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implied  in  a  few  words  of  bitter  allusion  to 
him  followed  by  the  most  rigorous  silence  — 
even  by  a  determination,"  and  she  blushed  in- 
dignantly as  she  spoke,  "  to  withhold  from  me 
the  knowledge  that  it  was  to  that  persoifs 
exertions  alone  that  I  was  indebted  for  my 
life  —  you  may  imagine,  I  repeat,  that  these 
facts  have  been  sufficient  to  harass  my  mind 
for  months  past  with  the  deepest  anxiety  and 
curiosity ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  lead  me 
out  of  the  chaos  of  conjecture  into  which  I 
have  been  thrown,  until  that  paper  which  I 
saw  in  your  posssession  last  night  convinced 
me  that  you  not  only  know  its  writer  but 
that  you  are  aware  of  the  motives  that  lead 
him  to  take  an  interest  in  me ;  that  you  in 
short  can  explain  the  whole  enigma/' 

"  I  can,  indeed,''"'  replied  Egerton  ;  "  and 
it  was  with  that  intention  that  I  sought  you 
to-night  — " 

"  Tell  me,  then,'**  interrupted  Alice,  *'  for 
God's  sake  tell  me  who  is  this  Mr.  Cavendish, 
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and  how  comes  Madame  Sampieri  to  be  In- 
volved in  this  business,  for  I  am  bewildered 
by  your  declaration  of  the  writing  and  seal 
bein^f  hers.'"' 

''  Mr.  Cavendish,"  said  Egerton,  "  was  the 
husband  of  the  Marchesa  Sampieri." 

"  Her  husband  ! "  repeated  Alice,  "  I  thought 
you  told  us  that  she  was  a  widow." 

"  She  is,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  Mr.  Cavendish 
is  no  more  !  He  died  in  consequence  of  his 
exertions  to  save  your  life,  a  few  hours  after 
he  had  extricated  you  from  the  Tiber." 

Awe-struck  by  this  unexpected  intelligence, 
Alice  sat  pale  and  motionless,  the  tears  coursing 
each  other  down  her  cheeks.  "  Dead ! "  she 
muttered  to  herself,  shuddering — "  and  to  save 
me  !  and  I  who  was  expecting  to  see  him  to- 
niofht !  I  who  fancied — oh  !  dreadful,  dreadful ! " 
Then  her  thoughts  reverting  to  the  widowed 
Marchesa,  she  added,  in  tones  of  the  deepest 
commiseration,  "  Poor  thing  !  no  wonder  that 
the  sight  of  us  was  hateful  to  her." 
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Egerton  gazed  upon  her  for  a  moment  with 
tender  compassion,  and  taking  her  passive  hands 
in  his  besought  her  to  be  calm.     "  I  have  still 
much  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  much  that  will  be 
so  painful  for  you  to  hear,  and  so  embarrassing 
for  me  to  impart,  that  I  shall  require  the   aid 
of  all  your  composure  to  enable  me  to  make 
the  communication  as  I  ought  to  do  ;  but  the 
confidence  which  you  reposed  in  me  last  night, 
has   given  me  courage  to  be   explicit   upon  a 
subject    which    I    now   know   bears    upon    the 
most  sacred  feelings  of  your  heart ;  Alice, — my 
dear  Miss  AVilbraham, — I  must  speak  to  you 
of  your  mother  ! " 

There  was  a  magic  in  the  mere  mention  of 
her  mother  which  had  the  power  to  draw  the 
thoughts  of  Alice  away  from  every  other  sub- 
ject, and  to  concentrate  them  in  that  one  alone. 

"  My  mother ! "  she  exclaimed,  grasping  his 
arm  with  an  energy  which  betrayed  the  intensity 
of  her  emotion  ;  "  you  knew  her  then  ?  Oh  ! 
speak  to  me  of  her,  Mr.  Egerton,  speak  to  me 
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of  my  mother  !"  and  her  voice  sank  Into  a 
hollow  whisper  as  she  pronounced  the  last  words. 
At  that  moment  a  door  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room  slowly  opened,  and  somebody  from 
without  beckoned  to  Egerton ;  he  immediately 
rose  to  obey  the  summons,  and,  telling  Ahce 
that  he  would  return  to  her  in  an  instant,  dis- 
engaged liimself  from  her  hold  and  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

When  she  found  herself  alone,  she  endea- 
voured to  collect  her  scattered  thoughts,  but 
in  vain  ;  the  little  that  had  been  said  by 
Egertou,  had  onl}''  tended  to  bewilder  her  head 
and  pain  her  heart,  for  as  yet  he  had  told  her 
nothing  except  the  death  of  Cavendish,  and 
his  connection  with  Madame  Sampieri.  And 
here  the  remembrance  of  the  dying  lady  na- 
turally occurred  to  her,  and  perceiving  that 
there  were  writing  implements  upon  the  table, 
she  drew  them  towards  her,  and  addressed  a 
hurried  line  to  her  father.  "  Dearest  papa,'"* 
she  wrote,  "  you  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that 
there    is    death    in    the    house  ;    the    Marchesa 
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Sampieri  cannot  live  through  the  night.  I  am 
certain  that  under  these  circumstances  you  will 
immediately  dismiss  our  guests,  explaining  to 
them  your  motives  for  doing  so.  Do  not  let 
my  absence  render  you  uneasy.  I  have  been 
sent  for  here,  and  shall  return  home  as  soon 
as  my  presence  is  no  longer  required."  And 
twisting  the  paper  into  the  form  of  a  billet, 
she  directed  one  of  the  servants  in  the  ante- 
chamber to  carry  it  immediately  to  Colonel 
Wilbraham. 

In  the  abstraction  of  her  mind  her  fingers 
mechanically  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  large 
book  that  lay  open  upon  the  table,  while  her 
eyes  wandered  over  its  pages  without  taking  in 
their  sense  (it  was  the  Bible  upon  which  her 
mother's  head  had  rested  that  morning)  until 
some  written  characters  upon  the  fly-leaf  sud- 
denly arrested  her  attention ;  "Edith  Stanley,"''' 
the  maiden  name  of  her  mother,  was  written 
there  in  the  beautiful  and  well-remembered 
hand  that  had  twice  before  met  her  eyes,  but 
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the  ink  had  grown  pale  with  time  ;  and  un- 
derneath, in  another  character,  and  evidently 
more  recently  written,  were  these  words,  — 
"  Henry  Cavendish  and  Edith  Stanley  were 
married  at  Berne  in  Switzerland  on  the  12th 
of  June  18 — ."  And  again  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  in  the  first  handwriting, — "  Henry 
Cavendish  Sampieri  died  at  Rome  on  the  24th 
of  February  18 — ,  in  his  forty-second  year. 
He  was  taken  from  this  life  unexpectedly,  al- 
most suddenly,  but  not  unprepared,  a  few  hours 
after  he  had  rescued  my  beloved  child  from 
a  dreadful  death,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
efforts  to  save  her.  He  died  in  faith  and  hope, 
and  humble  reliance  on  His  Word  who  sent 
His  Only  Son  upon  earth  to  redeem  the  chil- 
dren of  sin  from  everlasting  death, —  beloved 
and  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him.  May 
my  end  be  like  his,  and  when  the  hour  of 
my  release  shall  arrive,  may  I  be  judged  not 
unworthy  of  an  eternal  re-union  with  him. 

"  Edith  Cavendish  Sampieri.'*'* 
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And  now  the  mystery  was  solved  !  For 
the  first  time  the  truth  flashed  upon  Alice. 
With  a  rapidity  that  caused  her  brain  to 
rock,  the  events  of  past  years,  and  those  of  the 
present  moment  burst  upon  her  ;  the  silence 
which  had  involved  the  memory  of  her  mo- 
ther in  mystery,  was  accounted  for  —  her 
father's  hatred  of  Cavendish  —  the  letter  that 
had  fallen  into  her  hands  —  the  presence  of 
Edith  at  Pisa  —  her  emotion  at  beholding 
Alice  in  the  Campo  Santo — her  daily  appear- 
ance at  the  open  door  of  that  very  room  in 
which  she  herself  was  then  seated  —  the  sere- 
nade of  the  past  night — all  were  explained; 
and  as  these  circumstances  rushed  rapidly  upon 
her  startled  comprehension,  dreadful  doubts 
and  dreadful  certainties  crowded  there  in  deso- 
lating confusion  ;  a  flush  of  shame  mounted  to 
her  brow,  and  veilinof  her  eves  with  her  hand 
although  there  was  none  there  to  behold  her, 
she  groaned  aloud  in  the  anguish  of  her  spirit. 

The    sound   of  an   opening  door  roused  her 
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from  the  helpless  agony  of  that  moment,  and 
the  reappearance  of  Egerton  seemed  suddenly 
to  infiise  into  her  an  energy  and  self-possession 
which,  alas !  were  far  from  being  the  reality 
of  either,  but  were  merely  the  result  of  feelings 
wound  up  to  that  dreadful  state  of  tension 
which  precludes  all  outward  demonstration  of 
grief,  and  invests  the  sufferer  with  a  momentary 
calm  so  unnatural,  so  over-wrought,  that  it  is 
more  painful  to  behold  than  the  most  clamorous 
outburst  of  sorrow. 

"  Mr.  Egerton,""  said  she,  in  a  low,  rapid 
voice,  standing  up  and  pointing  to  the  writing 
upon  the  open  Bible,  ••'  I  know  all  !  Madame 
Sampieri  is  my  mother." 

Egerton''s  eye  followed  the  direction  of  her 
finger,  and  he  saw  that  the  truth  had  been  thus 
strangely  revealed  to  her  during  his  short  ab- 
sence from  the  room.  He  would  have  spoken, 
but  Alice,  placing  her  hand  upon  his  lips,  pre- 
vented him. 

"  Not  now,  not  now  ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  you 
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can  tell  me  nothing  that  I  cannot  guess,  nothing 
that  I  could  now  bear  to  hear  !  I  must  see  my 
mother  I"  and  she  was  rushing  past  him  to- 
wards the  door  by  which  he  had  just  entered, 
but  he  detained  her. 

''  Be  patient,  I  implore  you,"  he  urged  ;  "  you 
cannot  see  your  mother  now." 

"What!"  interrupted  Alice,  turning  almost 
fiercely  upon  him,  "  does  she  exclude  me  from 
her  presence  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Egerton,  mildly  yet  firmly  ; 
"  but  at  this  moment  she  sleeps,  and  if  you 
would  see  her  alive  she  must  not  now  be  dis- 
turbed." 

"  True,"  said  Alice,  relapsing  for  a  moment 
into  the  same  terrible  calmness  ;  "  she  is  dying, 
I  know.  My  mother  ! "  she  repeated  to  her- 
self, "  was  it  thus  that  I  was  to  hear  of  you  ? 
is  it  thus  that  we  are  to  meet  ?  have  I  found 
you  only  to  lose  you  ?  Oh  !  why  did  we  not 
both  die  this  day  eighteen  years  ago  i"  and 
clasping  her  hands  together,  with  an  expression 
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of  grief  so  passionate  and  heart-rending  that 
the  eyes  of  Egerton  overflowed  as  he  gazed 
upon  her,  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

Egerton  sought  not  to  check  those  salutary 
tears,  for  he  knew  that  the  exasperation  of 
her  spirits  would  be  calmed  by  them,  and  that, 
when  the  first  nervous  paroxysm  had  exhausted 
itself,  she  would  be  able  to  listen  to  him  with 
something  like  composure.  Nor  was  he  mis- 
taken ;  long  and  bitterly  did  she  weep,  but 
when,  at  last,  her  deep  sobs  had  subsided  into 
silence,  he  seized  upon  that  moment  to  speak 
to  her  of  her  mother ;  he  placed  all  the  events 
of  Edith's  life  in  review  before  her,  and  soon 
absorbed  the  attention  of  Alice  by  the  melan- 
choly interest  of  his  recital. 

No  person  was  so  well  calculated  to  place 
such  a  history  in  its  true  light  as  Horace  Eger- 
ton. His  religious  principles  forbade  him  to 
extenuate  the  fault  which  had  separated  Edith 
from  her  family  and  from  the  world,  but  his 
sense  of  justice  equally  forbade  him  to  allow 
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the  whole  weight  of  blame  to  rest  upon  her ; 
and,  "without  seeking  to  turn  the  heart  of  Alice 
against  her  father,  he  scrupled  not  to  impress 
upon  her  that  a  course  of  conduct,  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  he  had  pursued,  would 
have  saved  from  ruin  and  disgrace  one  whose 
aspirations  had  ever  been  pure  and  virtuous. 
Nor  did  he  conceive  that  the  cause  of  morality 
could  be  advanced,  by  withholding  the  tribute 
of  his  approval  from  the  exemplary  conduct 
which  had  redeemed  one  fault,  (fatal,  indeed, 
in  its  consequences,  and  never  to  be  oblite- 
rated,) by  so  many  virtues ;  and  therefore  he 
dwelt,  with  the  eloquence  that  springs  from 
conviction,  upon  the  irreproachable  tenour  of 
Edith's  subsequent  life,  upon  the  noble  qualities 
of  Cavendish,  and  upon  the  mutual  affection 
which  had  united  them  up  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  existence,  and  which,  in  minds  like  theirs, 
could  only  have  resulted  from  the  conviction  of 
mutual  worth  and  mutual  good  conduct.  Last- 
ly,  he   spoke   of  her   maternal   feelings,  which 
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neither  time  nor  absence,  nor  more  recent  ties 
had  possessed  the  power  to  weaken  ;  which  had 
enabled  her  to  live  on,  broken-hearted  as  she 
was,  that  she  might  again  behold  her  child  ;  and 
which  in  the  moment  when  she  had  ascertain- 
ed the  tender  sentiments  of  that  child  for  her, 
had  manifested  their  violence  by  causing  the 
accident  that  had  precipitated  her  last  mo- 
ments. 

"  Yes,  Alice,"  he  continued,  ''  the  joy  of 
hearing  me  repeat  those  sentiments  which  you 
expressed  to  me  last  night,  was  too  much  for 
your  mother''s  heart,  so  long  enured  to  sorrow, 
and  she  has  sunk  under  it ;  but  she  will  die 
happy,  because  she  now  knows  how  you  love 
her  !  How  she  loved  you,  can  never  be  known 
by  you  ;  nor  can  those  understand  it  who  have 
not,  like  me,  watched  her  day  by  day,  and 
beheld  her  sinking  spirits  revived  by  a  casual 
glimpse  of  you,  her  exhausted  strength  rally 
at  the  distant  sound  of  your  voice,  her  very 
existence   hang  upon   my  words  because  they 
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spoke  of  you  !  And  yet,  with  that  sublime 
abnegation  of  self  which  belongs  only  to  a 
mother's  love,  she  has  resigned  herself  to  see 
and  hear  you  only  thus,  that  she  might  not 
destroy  the  happy  state  of  ignorance  in  which 
you  remained  concerning  her.  Read  this  letter, 
and  you  will  see  her  sentiments  under  her 
own  hand,  expressed,  when  she  knew  that  her 
doom  was  sealed,  to  the  friend  in  whom  she 
has  the  most  confidence  on  earth,  to  my  mother, 
who  loves  her  as  though  she  were  her  own 
daughter,  and  who,  with  my  whole  family, 
most  anxiously  desired  that  she  should  pass 
the  remainder  of  her  days  among  them.'' 

These  words,  attesting  to  the  worth  of  Edith, 
were  listened  to  in  religious  silence  by  Alice  ; 
they  fell  like  balm  upon  her  wounded  heart, 
and  calmed  the  frenzy  of  feeling  to  which  she 
had  been  excited  by  the  sudden  discovery  of 
her  mother's  existence,  added  to  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  her  position  and  a  total  ignorance 
of  her   sentiments    towards    herself.      She    re- 
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ceived  the  letter*  from  the  hands  of  Egerton, 
pressed  it  to  her  hps  and  heart  with  reverential 
tenderness,  and  then,  with  many  an  interrup- 
tion caused  by  the  bhnding  tears  that  streamed 
from  her  eyes,  she  perused  the  sad  document 
from  beginning  to  end. 

When  she  had  finished  it,  she  turned  to- 
wards Egerton  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
him. 

"  Best  and  kindest  of  friends,"  she  said,  in 
a  tone  of  the  deepest  feeling,  "  may  God  reward 
you  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  my  mother  ! 
never,  never,  can  I — " 

"  The  Signor  Colonello  requires  that  the 
Signorina  sua  Jiglia  will  immediately  return 
home,*"  said  one  of  the  Marchesa's  servants, 
entering  from  the  antechamber,  and  unable  to 
master  the  English  name  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted. 

*  The  letter  to  Lady  Catherine  Egerton,  which  has 
already  appeared,  and  which  her  son  had  procured  from 
her,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  to  Alice. 
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"  Impossible  ! '"'  replied  Alice  quickly.  "  Tell 
mv  father  that  I  cannot  return  now." 

"  £cco  la  di  lei  Signora  madre^  Eccellenza^ 
che  resta  servita  nelT  a?iticamera,  hramando 
parlare  con  lei  un  momentino ;  comanda  ch'io 
la  faccia  entrare  f*"*"* 

"No,  no!"  and  Ahce,  rushing  out,  found 
her  mother-in-law  walking  about  the  anteroom 
with  a  disturbed  air,  and  a  vinaigrette  held 
to  her  nose.  The  sound  of  the  music  above 
stairs  came  faintly  through  the  half-open  door. 

"  My  dear  Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Wilbraham, 
"  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  what  in  the 
world  can  you  have  to  do  here  with  a  perfect 
stranger,  neglecting  your  own  friends  in  such 
an  extraordinary  manner,  and  perhaps  rmining 
the  risk  of  taking  some  shocking  infection  .-' 
Everybody  is  wondering  where  you  are  ;  you 
must  return  home  with  me  immediately." 

*  "  Your  Excellency's  mamma  is  waiting  in  the  ante- 
room, and  wishes  to  speak  with  you  for  a  moment  ;  shall  I 
bring  her  in?" 
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"  Not  for  the  world  I  "  interrupted  Alice 
wildly ;  "  my  duty  is  to  remain  here  ;  do  not 
detain  me,  or  you  will  see  me  lose  my  senses 
on  the  spot ! "  and  she  was  leaving  the  room, 
but  Mrs.  Wilbraham  caught  her  arm. 

"  Alice,  your  father  is  already  extremely 
angry  with  you  for  your  strange  conduct ;  it 
is  with  great  difficulty  that  I  have  prevented 
him  from  cominof  down  stairs  and  makinof  a 
scene.  What  can  I  say  if  I  go  back  without 
you  ?  what  can  I  tell  him  ?" 

"  Tell  him,"  said  AHce  sternly,  "  to  cause 
that  music  to  cease,  if  he  would  not  plunge 
his  soul  in  eternal  remorse  !  tell  him  that  my 
mother  lies  dying  there  /"''*  pointing  to  the  inner 
apartment ;  and,  with  frantic  haste  disengag- 
ing herself  from  Mrs.  Wilbraham's  grasp,  she 
rushed  back  to  Egerton  and  closed  the  door 
after  her. 

"Come!'"  said  she,  gasping  for  breath  in 
her  struggle  to  appear  calm,  *'  let  us  go  to  my 


mother ;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  ! 
Trust  me,  Mr.  Egerton,  I  will  shew  as  much 
self-command  as  she  has  done.  I  will  not 
disturb  her,  and  when  she  wakens,  the  first 
object  that  her  eyes  rest  upon  shall  be  her 
child." 

Egerton  no  longer  resisted  this  appeal,  nor 
would  the  excited  state  of  Alice's  mind  have 
permitted  her  to  listen  to  him  had  he  done 
so  ;  she  trembled  so  violently,  that  he  drew  her 
arm  through  his  own  to  support  her  tottering 
steps,  and  leading  her  across  another  saloon 
to  a  room  at  the  further  end  of  the  suite,  drew 
aside  the  drapery  that  fell  before  the  door, 
and  they  both  entered  the  chamber  of  Edith. 
A  physician  and  a  female  attendant  were  seated 
near  the  bed,  both  of  whom  arose  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  comers,  and  placing  their 
fingers  upon  their  lips,  to  enjoin  silence,  with- 
drew noiselessly  to  the  adjoining  room  ;  while 
Alice,    breathless   and    almost    powerless    with 
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agitation,  leaned,  for  a  moment,  against  tlie 
wall  to  recover  herself,  and  then  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  courage  advancing,  in  another  mo- 
ment she  stood  by  the  bed  upon  which  her 
dying  mother  lay  stretched. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  curtains  had  been  thrown  back  to  admit 
as  much  air  as  possible,  and  Edith  lay  hushed 
in  a  repose  so  profound  that  almost  might  it 
have  been  doubted  that  a  li\'ing  form  was  there, 
so  little  of  mortality  appeared  to  cling  to  the 
lovely  wreck  ;  the  very  character  of  her  coun- 
tenance had  changed  since  Egerton  last  looked 
upon  it ;  all  traces  of  sorrow  and  suffering  had 
vanished  from  thence,  to  give  place  to  a  se- 
renity almost  ecstatic  ;  and  its  calm,  mysterious 
beauty  presented  to  his  imagination  a  type  of 
that  ineffable  peace  which  belongs  to  the  world 
beyond  the  grave,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  her 
spirit,  almost  emancipated  from  its  vesture  of 
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clay,  had  already  obtained  a  foretaste  in  some 
glorious  vision. 

Awed  by  this  touching  spectacle,  Alice  for 
a  moment  stood  transfixed  by  the  bed-side, 
gazing  in  solemn  silence  upon  the  saint-like 
features  of  her  mother ;  then,  sinking  upon  her 
knees,  she  bent  her  face  over  the  wan,  trans- 
parent hand  that  lay  motionless  upon  the  cover- 
let, and  approached  her  lips  to  it,  with  the 
reverence  with  which  she  would  have  touched 
some  sacred  thing. 

The  warm  tears  that  gushed  over  it  awakened 
the  sleeper,  and  as  Edith  slowly  unclosed  her 
eyes,  they  rested  upon  the  bright  form  of  Alice 
kneeling  by  her  couch, — her  gorgeous  robes 
sweeping  the  ground,  her  floating  tresses  glitter- 
ing with  jewels,  and  the  whole  of  her  splendid 
attire  forming  a  strange  contrast  with  that 
death-bed  scene,  and  with  the  abandonment 
of  grief  that  characterised  her  attitude. 

Perhaps  the  wandering  of  Edith's  mind,  in 
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the  confusion  of  that  first  waking  moment,  was 
tinged  with  the  bright  visions  that  had  visited 
her  slumber,  and,  under  their  influence,  she 
mistook  the  prostrate  form  of  her  daughter 
for  some  celestial  visitant,  ''  on  holy  mission 
bent,"  for,  rapt  and  motionless,  she  continued 
to  gaze  upon  her  in  silent  wonder,  until,  her 
perceptions  gradually  returning,  the  truth  slowly 
broke  upon  her,  and  she  recognised  her  child. 

"  Alice  ! "  she  whispered,  almost  fearing  that 
it  was  still  a  dream. 

Alice  raised  her  streaming  eyes,  and  her 
heart  thrilled,  as,  for  the  first  time,  she  heard 
the  voice  —  for  the  first  time  met  the  gaze 
of  her  mother  ;  those  dark  orbs  wistfully  fixed 
upon  her,  with  an  expression  of  tender  inquiry, 
seemed  to  question  the  feelings  that  would  be 
exhibited  towards  her  by  her  child,  but  the 
answering  glance  of  Alice  dissipated  that  pass- 
ing doubt,  and  changed  the  fear  of  Edith  into 
glad  certainty. 
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"  It  is — it  is  my  Alice — my  child — my  trea- 
sure ! "  burst  from  her  lips  in  a  transport  of 
joy,  all  her  sinking  energies  rallying  into  mo- 
mentary strength  under  the  magic  influence  of 
that  long  wished-for  look — "Speak  to  me,  my 
own  Alice  I  let  me  hear  your  dear  voice — tell 
me  that  you  do  not  reject  me — tell  me  that 
you  forgive  your  dying  mother  !^'  and  raising 
herself  from  her  pillow  she  clasped  her  hands 
together  in  earnest  supplication. 

"  Mother,  blessed  mother,'*''  said  Alice  in 
broken  accents,  as  she  flung  herself  upon  the 
bosom  of  Edith,  "  live  to  prove  that  all  my 
love,  all  my  duty  are  yours !  Oh,  mother  ! 
why  did  you  not  call  me  to  you  sooner  ?  —  but 
we  will  never  part  again — never,  never!  and 
the  whole  life  of  your  Alice  shall  be  devoted 
to  restoring  you  to  happiness  I " 

"  It  is  too  late  !  '"*  murmured  the  dying  Edith, 
struggling  to  repress  a  sigh,  the  last  which 
vain    regret   ^\Tung    from   resignation    in    that 
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chastened  heart ;  then  raising  her  eyes  to 
Heaven,  the  submission  of  the  Christian  tri- 
*imphed  over  the  fond  desire  of  the  mother, 
and  with  an  expression  of  pious  gratitude,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  God  !  I  thank  Thee  for 
this  last  blessing — the  greatest  of  all — and  thou 
hast  vouchsafed  me  many.  Give  me  strength 
now,  even  fiow,  when  life  once  more  appears 
desirable  to  me,  to  say,  '  not  m^  will  but  Thine 
be  done!'" 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments,  which 
was  only  broken  by  the  stifled  sobs  of  Alice 
as  she  covered  the  pale  face  of  her  mother 
with  passionate  kisses,  and  the  low  murmurs 
of  Edith  whispering  words  of  consolation  to 
her.     Even  then  she  thought  not  of  herself. 

*' Speak  to  her,  Horace  !"  she  at  length  said 
turning  towards  Egerton  who,  moved  to  tears, 
had  remained  a  silent  spectator  of  the  scene, 
not  daring  to  break  in  upon  the  sacred  sorrow 
of  that    moment ;    ''  comfort  my  child  as   you 
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have  comforted  me  in  my  hours  of  agony — she 
is  unused  to  suffering — console  her  when  I  am 
gone  !"  Her  breath  came  short  and  gaspingly, 
and  cold  drops  stood  upon  her  brow,  for  the 
agitation  of  that  meeting  had  exhausted  the 
last  remnant  of  her  strength,  and  she  could 
no  longer  raise  her  voice  above  a  broken  whisper. 
Egerton,  kneeling  down  by  Alice,  bent  for- 
ward to  catch  the  last  words  of  his  dying 
friend.  "  Teach  her,''  she  continued,  "  to  be 
resigned — tell  her  that  I  die  happy — oh,  hov: 
happy !  since  the  blessing  of  her  affection  has 
been  granted  to  my  last  moments  —  tell  her 
that  this  hour  compensates  for  all  my  past 
sufferings  —  that  all  is  for  the  best !  Had  I 
lived,  we  must  again  have  been  separated — 
tell  her  all  this,  Horace, — be  to  her  all  that 
you  have  been  to  me — friend,  guide,  and  com- 
forter ! — And  you,  Alice,  my  good,  my  beauti- 
ful, my  spotless  child !  look  upon  this  best  of 
beings  as  your  friend — follow  his  counsels,  and 
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you  will  never  err !  — be  guided  by  him,  and 
you  will  escape  the  guilt  and  misery  that  have 
been  my  portion  !  And,  oh  !  Alice,  forget  not 
all  that  he  has  been  to  your  mother — more 
than  afriejid — he  has  been  a  son  to  me." 

Alice  raising  her  head  from  her  mother's 
bosom  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  Egerton ; 
their  hearts  were  too  full  for  speech,  but  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  as  she  thus 
tacitly  adopted  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
her  mother,  and  the  deep  emotion  with  which 
he  received  that  beloved  hand,  and  for  the  first 
time  carried  it  to  his  heart,  rendered  words 
superfluous.  No  thoughts  of  love,  however, 
profaned  that  solemn  moment ;  but  boundless 
gratitude  on  one  side,  and  devotion  as  bound- 
less on  the  other,  knit  their  souls  together 
with  ties  more  indissolubly  binding  than  those 
of  passion. 

The   fleeting   spirit   of    Edith   accepted   the 
augury  which  that  simple  action  conveyed,  and 
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a  smile,  a  bright  smile  of  other  days,  lighted 
up  her  countenance  with  a  parting  ray  of  joy, 
as  she  drew  their  hands  towards  her,  and  laid 
them   upon   her   heart.     "  My  children  ! ""  she 

murmured,  "  bless  you,  —  bless "   but  the 

words  died  away  upon  her  lips.  And  now 
the  grasp  which  held  their  hands,  tightened 
convulsively  for  a  moment,  and  then  relaxed 
its  hold  :  the  heart  to  which  they  were  clasped, 
fluttered  feebly  and  then  became  still !  Oh ! 
how  awful  was  that  stillness !  They  under- 
stood its  dreadful  import,  yet  they  dared  not 
confirm  it  to  each  other  by  a  word,  and  still 
they  continued  to  gaze  upon  those  marble 
features  until  the  lingering  smile  that  had 
irradiated  them  with  such  brit^ht  intelli- 
gence  slowly  faded  away,  and  left  them  fixed 
in  the  rigid  repose  of  death. 

Then,  silently  and  with  filial  reverence,  Eger- 
tou  passed  his  hand  over  the  eyes  of  Edith, 
and  closed  them  for  ever ;  a  black  mist  spread 
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before  those  of  Alice  as  she  beheld  him  per- 
form this  last  melancholy  clutv  for  her  mother. 
She  saw, — she  felt  no  more  !  and  Egerton, 
raising-  her  inanimate  form  in  his  arms,  bore 
her  away  from  the  chamber  of  death. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

When  Alice  re-entered  her  home  the  dawn 
was  breaking,  and  its  cold  wan  light  shed  an 
air  of  indescribable  cheerlessness  over  the  de- 
serted rooms,  which  everywhere  presented  ves- 
tiges of  the  last  night's  orgies.  Drooping  gar- 
lands, tinsel  draperies,  and  expiring  lamps 
hung  from  the  walls ;  faded  and  trampled  flow- 
ers strewed  the  floors ;  and  here  a  broken  fan, 
and  there  a  black  mask  or  a  stray  glove  littered 
the  divans, — relics  of  vanity  in  which  the  fete 
had  originated,  and  which,  triumphant  for  a 
moment,  had  left  nothing  for  the  recollection 
to  dwell  upon  with  satisfaction  !  and  this  was 
all  that  remained  of  the  sumptuous  entertain- 
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ment  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected  — 
for  which  so  much  had  been  sacrificed  !  In  the 
midst  was  Colonel  Wilbraham,  pacing  up  and 
down,  like  the  Genius  of  Disorder,  his  face 
contracted  with  rage,  and  every  gesture  expres- 
sive of  the  most  intemperate  irritation.  Alice 
clung  to  Egerton  for  support,  and  shuddered  as 
she  looked  around.  The  comfortless  scene  was 
in  unison  with  her  own  dreary  feelings ;  a  few 
hours  had  changed  it  from  a  bright  enchantment 
to  a  cheerless  desert,  and  she  sighed  convul- 
sively as  she  made  the  comparison. 

The  emotions  of  the  last  night  had  pressed 
too  rapidly  upon  a  heart  so  new  to  affliction 
as  was  that  of  Alice,  and  she  had  been  pro- 
strated by  their  violence.  Her  mind,  undis- 
ciplined by  trial,  had  revolted  against  this  first 
heavy  visitation  ;  and,  "  like  sweet  bells  jan- 
gled out  of  tune,''  gave  forth  nothing  but  dis- 
sonance, rendered  still  harsher  by  the  con- 
trast with  its  natural  harmony.  Her  whole 
frame  seemed  instinct  with  suffering ;  a  sombre 

VOL.    III.  O 
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fire  flashed  from  her  tearless  eyes,  and  their 
burning  Hds  drooped  heavily  over  them,  while 
cold  tremors  crept  through  her  shivering  limbs ; 
her  cheeks,  even  her  lips,  were  of  a  deathlike 
paleness  ;  and  her  beautiful  dark  hair,  wet  and 
uncurled  by  the  remedies  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  restore  her  to  animation  when  she 
had  fainted,  hung  in  damp  disordered  masses 
round  her  face,  rendering  its  whiteness  more 
ghastly.  Egerton  placed  her  on  a  sofa,  and, 
advancing  quickly  towards  Colonel  Wilbraham, 
intercepted  him  in  his  approach  to  his  daughter. 

''  Miss  Wilbraham  is  not  in  a  state  to  listen 
to  you  at  present,''  he  said,  reading  in  his 
countenance  the  reception  that  awaited  Alice ; 
"  the  melancholy  events  of  the  night  have  over- 
powered her.  She  requires  immediate  repose, 
and  if  it  be  withheld  the  consequences  may 
be  fatal.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  I  entreat 
that  you  will  allow  her  to  retire  to  her  own 
room.'"* 

But   Colonel  "Wilbraham,   wholly  regardless 
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of  Egerton's  entreaty,  pushed  rudely  by  him, 
and  placing  himself  before  Alice  gave  unre- 
strained vent  to  his  angry  passions.  "  Miss 
Wilbraham,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  almost  inar- 
ticulate with  rage,  *'  you  have  thought  proper 
openly  to  defy  my  authority,  and  to  set  at 
nought  my  feelings  in  a  circumstance  where 
delicacy  and  propriety  should  have  taught 
you  a  very  ditferent  line  of  conduct !  Go  to 
your  room,  and  prepare  to  leave  Pisa  to-morrow. 
By  this  you  will  understand  that  all  intercourse 
between  yourself  and  the  person  below  stairs 
must  immediately  cease  !  and  upon  your  cheer- 
ful compliance  with  this  order,  and  your  future 
obedience  to  my  wishes  will  alone  depend  my 

forgiveness  of '' 

**  Your  forgiveness  !"  interrupted  Alice,  look- 
ing up  at  him  with  flashing  eyes,  "  it  is  /  who 
have  oiFences  to  forgive  ! — it  is  /  who  am  the 
injured  person  !  —  I,  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  ignorance  of  all  that  most  nearly  touched 
me!  —  I,  who  was   the  only  person  to  whom 
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my  mother's  existence  remained  a  secret !  Have 
you  treated  me  like  a  friend  or  a  daughter  by 
resorting  to  these  unworthy  concealments  ?  and 
into  what  fatal  errors,  oh,  God  !  might  they  not 
have  betrayed  me  !"  (She  thought  of  the  strange 
interest  which  her  mistake  concerning  Caven- 
dish's sentiments  for  her  had  awakened,  and 
a  thrill  of  horror  crept  over  her  as  she  felt 
how  nearly  she  had  been  hurried  into  con- 
templating her  mother's  husband  in  the  light 
of  her  own  lover  !)  "  Into  what  horrors  have 
they  not  already  plunged  me  ?  1  have  trampled 
unconsciously  upon  my  mother's  broken  heart, 
I  have  danced  while  she  was  expiring  !  Had 
you  told  me  the  truth,  all  this  would  have 
been  avoided, — and  you  talk  of  forgiving  me  ! 
May  God  forgive  you,  sir,  the  misery  you 
have  inflicted  upon  me  ! " 

The  vehemence  with  which  these  passionate 
reproaches  burst  from  the  lips  of  Alice,  com- 
pletely exhausted  her  ;  for  when  she  attempted 
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to  rise  and  leave  the  room,  her  trembling  limbs 
refused  to  sustain  her,  and  she  sank  helplessly 
back  upon  the  sofa,  suffocated  with  hysterical 
sobs. 

Mrs.  Wilbraham,  who  had  been  attracted 
to  the  spot  by  this  clamour  of  angry  voices, 
here  entered ;  and  her  husband,  thunderstruck 
at  the  spirit  in  which  Alice  had  met  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  speechless  with  anger  at  the 
violence  with  which  she  had  hurled  his  re- 
proaches back  upon  himself,  made  a  sign  to 
her  to  remove  his  daughter  from  the  room. 

"Poor  thing!"  said  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  her 
natural  kindness  asserting  itself  as  she  took 
the  burning  hand  of  Alice  in  her  own,  "  she 
is  really  very  ill,  and  no  wonder  !  she  is  in 
a  high  fever,  —  quite  unable  to  move.  How 
shall  I  ever  get  her  to  her  room,  Mr.  Egerton  ? 
I  don't  like  to  ring  for  any  one  just  at  present,'' 
and  she  cast  a  significant  glance  towards  Colonel 
Wilbraham,  who  was  again   pacing   the  room 
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In  the  utmost  disorder ;  "  family  secrets,  you 
know,  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  one''s  ser- 
vants !     But  if  you  will  assist  me,  I — " 

Egerton  did  not  allow  her  to  finish  the  sen- 
tence before  the  wishes  she  had  implied  were 
acted  upon  by  him  ;  for  the  second  time  that 
morning  he  raised  the  unconscious  Alice  in 
his  arms,  and,  guided  by  jNIrs.  Wilbraham, 
bore  his  precious  burthen  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  father's  anger  into  her  own  room,  where, 
having  deposited  her  upon  the  bed,  he  left  her 
to  the  care  of  her  stepmother,  and  quickly 
returned  to  Colonel  Wilbraham. 

That  gentleman  was  still  striding  backwards 
and  forwards,  gesticulating  with  all  the  violence 
of  impotent  passion  ;  but  at  the  sight  of  Egerton 
he  suddenly  stopped,  and  assuming  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  dignified  position,  awaited  his 
approach  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Colonel  Wilbraham,"  said  the  latter,  "  I 
am  the  person  who  required  ]\Iiss  Wilbraliam''s 
attendance  below  last  night, — 1  am  the  person 
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who  brought  her  into  her  mother''s  presence, 
— I  am  the  only  person  to  blame  in  this  trans- 
action, and  I  am  here  to  answer  for  what  1 
have  done." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Colonel  AVilbraham  with  a 
sardonic  smile,  "  I  am  aware  of  the  obliofation 
you  have  laid  me  under  ;  but  as  I  have  not 
yet  given  up  the  guardianship  of  my  daughter 
to  you  or  to  any  other  person,  the  least  that 
you  could  have  done  would  have  been  to  con- 
sult me  before  you  took  the  responsibility  of 
such  a  step  upon  yourself." 

*'  Had  you  read  the  second  note  which  I 
wrote  to  you  last  night,"  returned  Egerton, 
"  you  would  have  seen  that  /  did  so.  Early 
in  the  evening  I  wrote  to  you  to  state  that 
Madame  Sampieri  had  suddenly  become  so  ill 
as  to  leave  no  hope  that  she  could  pass  through 
the  night ;  and  I  supposed  that  the  knowledge 
of  a  fellow-creature  being  in  the  agonies  of 
death  under  the  same  roof  with  you  would 
have  been   in   itself  a  sufficient  motive   to   in- 
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duce  you  to  suspend  your  gaieties.  Later  in 
tlie  evening,  finding  that  my  communication 
had  produced  no  result,  I  again  addressed  you, 
telling  you  who  the  dying  person  was,  and  en- 
treating that  you  would  permit  her  to  behold 
her  daughter  before  she  expired.  Still  no  an- 
swer was  returned  to  me,  and,  supposing  that 
you  could  not  have  received  either  of  my  notes, 
I  then  made  a  personal  application  to  see  you, 
but  I  was  told  that  you  had  given  such  orders 
as  precluded  the  possibility  of  either  myself  or 
my  letters  being  admitted  into  your  presence 
until  the  morrow.  I  knew  that  there  would  be 
no  morrow  for  the  dying  woman  !  I  felt  im- 
peratively bound  to  stop  the  horrible  sacrilege 
into  which  Miss  Wilbraham  was  so  uncon- 
sciously betrayed  ;  and,  finding  that  I  could  ob- 
tain no  hearing  from  you,  I  applied  to  her  for 
an  interview,  which  was  immediately  granted."" 
Colonel  Wilbraham  bit  his  lip  until  the  blood 
started  from  it  at  thus  discovering  that  he  had 
himself  been  accessory  to  bringing  about  an  event 
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which  for  years  it  had  been  the  mlinor  wish  of 
his  mind  to  avert,  and  to  insure  the  impossi- 
bility of  which  he  had  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice 
truth  upon  every  occasion  ;  he  felt  that  had  he 
listened  to  the  dictates  of  common  humanity, 
nothing  of  the  sort  would  have  taken  place ; 
as  is  commonly  the  case  with  the  shallow  cun- 
ning of  selfish  minds,  he  had  overreached  him- 
self, and  that  humiliating  conviction  irritated 
him  beyond  the  power  of  self-command. 

"  Much  as  I  love  my  daughter,''  he  exclaim- 
ed, almost  inarticulate  with  passion,  "  I  would 
rather  have  seen  her  dead  at  my  feet  than  have 
known  that  she  had  for  a  single  moment  been 
within  reach  of  her  mother's  contamination  ! 
I  had  sworn  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should 
take  place  either  while  I  lived  or  afterwards  ; 
but  there  has  been  an  infamous  plot  carrying  on 
for  months,  by  that  worthless  woman  and  her 
worthless  paramour,  to  deprive  me  of  my  child's 
affections ;  and  you,  Mr.  Egerton,  have  been 
made  their  dupe,  or  their  — " 

o  5 
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"Hold,  sir!"  interrupted  Egerton  sternly, 
"  moderate  your  expressions  !  The  mother  of 
your  daughter,  the  wife  of  your  youth,  lies 
dead  in  the  room  beneath  you  !  Her  husband 
lost  his  life  in  saving  that  of  your  child ;  he 
died  a  few  hours  after  he  had  snatched  her  from 
death,  because  the  common  care  that  his  ex- 
hausted state  required  was  denied  to  him ;  and 
you  best  know  by  whom.  They  had  both 
deeply  injured  you,  it  is  true,  but  they  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  fault  in  this  world,  and  they 
have  gone  to  answer  for  their  transgressions  at 
a  higher  tribunal,  whose  Divine  Judge  has  said, 
'  /  will  not  he  angri/  for  ever  !  **  Death  ought 
to  destroy  all  enmities  —  the  remembrance  of 
injuries  should  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  the 
injurer !  Whatever  may  have  been  your  ani- 
mosity towards  those  two  persons  while  living, 
let  it  not  be  said  that  you  wilfully  insulted 
their  lifeless  ashes." 

Colonel  Wilbraham  was  silent  ;  the  know- 
ledge, now,  for  the  first  time,  imparted  to  him, 
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that  the  two  objects  of  his  vindictive  hate  had 
ceased  to  exist,  produced  a  visible  change  in  his 
countenance  and  manner.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
capable  of  the  generous  sentiment  which  Eger- 
ton  had  advocated,  for  the  spirit  of  forgiveness 
was  not  in  him,  but  he  felt  relieved  by  the 
announcement  of  their  death ;  his  asperities 
were  subdued  by  it — he  had  nothing  more  to 
fear  from  them  with  respect  to  Alice — a  weight 
seemed  taken  from  his  breast,  and  he  breathed 
more  freely ;  for  as  long  as  they  hved,  the 
world  had  appeared  to  him  too  small  to  contain 
them  all. 

The  selfish  satisfaction  Avhich  lighted  up 
Colonel  Wilbraham's  countenance  upon  hearing 
that  Edith  and  her  husband  were  both  dead, 
did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Egerton,  and 
he  felt  profoundly  disgusted  by  it ;  but  anxious 
only  to  rescue  the  memory  of  his  departed 
friend  from  the  stigma  of  having  engaged  in 
unworthy  machinations  against  him,  and  deter- 
mined to  absolve  Alice  from  all  blame   in  the 
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last  night's  occurrence,  he  suppressed  his  indig- 
nation, and  when  the  question  was  put  to  him 
of, — *'  What  else  am  I  to  suppose  when  I  find 
that  Mr.  Cavendish  watched  and  followed  Miss 
Wilbraham  constantly  at  Rome,  and  that  Mrs. 
Cavendish  introduced  herself  as  an  inmate  into 
the  same  house  with  me,  here  in  Pisa,  under  a 
feigned  name  ?" — he  replied  by  calmly  explain- 
ing the  legitimate  cause  of  Edith^s  change  of 
name,  and  then  continued  : 

"  The  supposition  that  a  plot  had  been 
laid  to  tamper  with  your  daughter's  affection 
for  you,  is  at  once  contradicted  by  the  fact 
that  her  mother  has  lived  under  the  same  roof 
with  her  for  more  than  two  months,  and  has 
abstained  from  any  attempt  to  make  herself 
known  to  her.  No  !  the  soul  of  Edith  Sampieri 
was  incapable  of  stooping  to  plot  or  subterfuge, 
even  where  the  realisation  of  her  dearest  wishes 
depended  upon  such  means ;  and  her  heart  was 
too  generous  to  seek  for  its  owti  gratification 
at  the   expense  of  her  daughter''s  tranquillity. 
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She  was  aware  of  the  determination  you  had 
adopted  to  separate  her  for  ever  from  her  child ; 
she  was  also  aware  of  the  deception  you  had 
practised  towards  Miss  Wilbraham  by  bringing 
her  up  in  the  belief  that  her  mother  had  died 
during   her  infancy ;    and   although  she  disap- 
proved of  such  a  course,  and  bitterly  deplored 
it ;  although  her  heart  and  her  conscience  pro- 
tested against   such  a  violation   of  truth,    she 
recognised  the  right  which  you  possessed,  and 
which  ^he  had  forfeited,  to  direct  the  mind  and 
actions  of  your  daughter,  and  she  never  attempted 
to  contravene  it.    True  it  is,  that  she  came  to  Pisa 
with  the  sole  view  of  seeing  her  child.  Aware  that 
her  end  was  approaching,  she  wished  to  procure 
for  herself  that  sad  and  imperfect  gratification — 
the  last  which  earth  afforded  to  her ;  but  faith- 
ful to  the  system  of  self-denial  which  she  had 
imposed  upon  herself,  she  had  the   courage  to 
live  near  her,  yet  remain   unknoi£n  —  she  had 
the    heroism   to   behold    death    approach,    yet 
not  to  break  through  her  silence.     The  thought. 
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the  wish,  the  hope,  that  for  sixteen  years  had 
clung  to  her  heart  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a 
mother's  love,  were  sacrificed  that  her  daughter's 
peace  might  be  preserved  —  that  your  family 
harmony  might  not  be  endangered.  I  ask  you, 
sir,  could  you  have  expected  or  exacted  more 
from  her  ?  And  do  not  imagine  that  the  sacri- 
fice was  an  easy  one,  or  that  time  had  either 
blunted  her  feelings  or  worn  out  her  affections ; 
for  I,  who  beheld  her  daily  struggles,  know 
what  it  cost  her  to  obtain  this  victory  over  her- 
self Yet  she  believed  that  she  had  concealed 
her  sufferings  from  me,  and  in  truth  I  knew 
not  all  until  the  last  few  hours  of  her  existence 
when  the  agony  of  death  was  upon  her ;  then 
the  stronger  agony  of  her  soul  burst  forth  in 
supplications  for  resignation,  in  self-accusation 
that  the  stubborn  affections  of  the  flesh  still 
rebelled  against  the  completion  of  her  sacrifice, 
in  prayers  for  peace,  for  grace  to  yield  up  her 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  her  Creator  without  a 
murmur  !     Those  prayers  were  listened  to,  and 
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the  '  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding'  de- 
scended upon  her,  and  shed  a  halo  over  her 
last  moments.  It  was  then  that  I  took  upon 
myself  to  procure  for  her  that  boon  which 
she  had  resiofned  with  so  meek  and  Christian 
a  grace  ;  it  was  then  that  I  sought  you.  You 
know  the  rest ;  let  me  hope  that,  had  we 
met,  my  prayer  would  have  been  granted  — 
let  me  believe  that  I  only  anticipated  your 
own  wishes  in  bringing  peace  and  joy  to  the 
dying  hour  of  your  once  loved  Edith,  the 
mother  of  your  still  loved  Alice."*'' 

The  emotion  with  which  Egerton  had  spoken 
communicated  itself,  in  a  slight  degree,  to 
Colonel  Wilbraham,  but  ashamed  of  shewing 
it  he  turned  away  his  head  ;  perhaps,  too, 
the  allusion  to  Edith  by  a  name  which  had 
not  been  pronounced  in  his  hearing  for  years, 
had  touched  some  gentler  chord  of  his  heart 
by  reviving  the  memory  of  his  early  days  of 
happiness  with  the  beautiful  and  ill-fated  being 
who   had  successively  been   the  object   of  his 
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passionate  love,  pride,  vanity,  jealousy,  and  vin- 
dictive hate.  If  so,  the  softening  influence  of  that 
recollection  was  transitory,  for  almost  immedi- 
ately resuming  his  former  manner,  he  remarked, 
"  She  deserved  no  concessions,  no  forgiveness 
from  me  ;  her  fault  was  the  greatest  that  can 
be  committed  by  woman  towards  man,  or  to- 
wards society." 

"  True,''  replied  Egerton,  "  and  she  never 
forgot  that  it  was  so.  But  can  you  absolve 
yourself  from  all  blame  in  your  conduct  towards 
her  ?  Did  you  remove  her  from  the  temptations 
that  assailed  her  youth  and  inexperience  ?  Did 
you  seek  to  reclaim  her  wandering  aftections 
by  gentleness  and  kindness,  or  endeavour  to 
fix  her  in  the  path  of  duty  by  that  appearance 
of  confidence  in  her  virtuous  resolutions  which 
is  all-powerful  with  a  generous  and  high-prin- 
cipled nature  ?  for,  believe  me,  it  is  only  the 
vicious-minded  and  heartless  of  her  sex  who 
can  bring  themselves  to  deceive  an  indulgent 
and  confiding  husband ;    believe  me,  too,   that 
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the  duties  which  married  men  owe  to  society 
consist  as  much  in  preventing^  as  in  punishing, 
guilt." 

Colonel  Wilbraham  quailed  silently  beneath 
the  searching  look  that  was  bent  upon  him,  and 
Egerton  continued ;  "  Society,  as  well  as  your- 
self, visited  with  its  utmost  rigour  upon  your 
fallen  wife  the  penalties  which  are  awarded 
to  such  delinquencies,  and  she  accepted  the 
punishment  as  a  just  retribution  for  her  fault, 
nor  ever  sought  to  evade  its  severity  ;  in  this, 
how  different  from  almost  all  other  women  in 
her  position  who,  unable  to  resign  themselves  to 
their  exclusion  from  society,  either  endeavour 
by  meannesses  to  propitiate  the  indulgence  of 
the  world,  or  avenge  its  frowns  in  the  reckless 
spirit  of  bitter  defiance.  But  hers  was  a  better 
and  a  nobler  course  :  go  to  Bologna,  and  you 
will  learn  how  her  life  was  passed  ;  there,  in 
a  country  where  the  fault  for  which  she  had 
suffered  is  looked  upon  as  a  venial  one — where 
her    beauty   and  her    talents,    and    her    hus- 
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band's  name,  station,  and  fortune,  caused  her 
society  to  be  coveted  and  soug-lit  for  bv  the 
most  briUiant  circles  in  Italy,  you  will  not 
hear  of  her  as  having  appeared  in  those  gay 
scenes ;  she  was  a  stranger  to  them ;  but  in 
the  abode  of  the  miserable  her  presence  was 
never  sought  for  in  vain ;  her  name  was  in 
the  hearts  and  upon  the  lips  of  all  who  suf- 
fered ;  she  was  the  friend  of  the  friendless — 
the  mother  of  the  orphan — the  consoler  of 
the  wretched.  While  all  who  approached  her 
forgot  her  fault  in  the  contemj^latiou  of  her 
virtues,  she  alone  remembered  it  —  she  alone 
judged  herself  with  severity ;  and  are  sixteen 
years  passed  thus  to  count  for  nothing !  is 
the  practice  of — " 

"  Enough  !  '"■  interrupted  Colonel  Wilbraham 
impatiently,  and  eager  to  put  an  end  to  this 
vindication  of  Edith's  memory  which,  strange 
to  say,  irritated  more  than  it  rejoiced  him ; 
"  what  is  done,  is  done,  and  cannot  be  recalled ; 
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but  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  acting  as  you  did 
you  meant  all  for  the  best.  Give  me  your 
hand,  Mr.  Egerton,  and  let  nothing  more  be 
said  upon  the  subject.  Forgiveness  of  injuries 
is  not  so  easy  as  you  appear  to  imagine,  and 
to  forget  them  is  impossible  ;  all  that  I  can 
promise  is  never  to  renew  the  subject  to  Alice, 
and  I  hope  that  she  will  have  the  good  sense 
to  imitate  my  forbearance,  and  abstain  from 
offending  me  by  any  future  allusion  to  —  to 
her  mother.  Of  course  I  shall  depend  upon 
your  prudence  to  prevent  any  part  of  this  awk- 
ward business  from  transpiring  in  the  town  ? " 

Egertou  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  con- 
ciliatory tone  was  only  adopted  to  secure  his 
secresv,  and  that  if  he  had  not  been  feared 
he  would  have  been  defied  ;  but  as  he  expected 
nothing  better  from  a  spirit  so  selfish  and  vin- 
dictive, and  as,  for  the  sake  of  Alice,  he  wished 
to  avoid  a  rupture  with  her  father,  he  suppressed 
the  repugnance  which  would  have  led  him  to 
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decline  all  farther  intercourse  with  Colonel 
Wilbraham.  "  Be  assured,"  said  he,  with  em- 
phasis, as  he  received  his  proffered  hand,  "  that 
I  respect  the  memory  of  Madame  Sampieri 
too  sincerely,  to  make  her  the  subject  of  idle 
conversation  here  or  elsewhere.'''' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Alice,  a  prey  to  fever  and  delirium,  vibrated 
between  life  and  death  for  many  days,  but 
at  last  youth  triumphed  over  the  aggravated 
character  of  her  malady,  and  she  was  restored 
to  the  prayers  of  her  almost  despairing  friends  ; 
but  her  recovery  was  tedious  and  painful,  for 
all  the  distressing  symptoms  of  her  last  year's 
illness  had  returned  with  accumulated  force. 
She  arose  from  her  sick  bed,  disenchanted  with 
life  ;  upon  its  very  threshold  a  terrible  revela- 
tion had  suddenly  exposed  to  her  the  worst 
evils  with  which  society  abounds,  and  stript 
her  heart  of  its  most  innocent  illusions.  She 
was  like  a  traveller  newly  arrived  in  a  strange 
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land,  who  eagerly  casts  his  eyes  around  in 
expectation  of  beholding  a  smiling  prospect, 
and  sees  before  him  a  landscape  devastated  by 
the  thunderbolt  and  the  volcano ;  streams  of 
lava,  where  he  had  looked  for  green  fields; 
riven  and  uprooted  trees,  where  he  had  sought 
for  the  shade  of  waving  forests.  The  desolating 
influence  of  the  passions,  known  only  to  her 
through  their  fatal  effects  upon  her  family, 
had  equally  embittered  for  her  the  sources 
of  memory  and  of  hope.  Every  thought  of 
her  mother  was  tinged  with  anguish,  shame 
and  regret  ;  yet  fih'al  piety  and  tenderness 
were  so  inseparably  entwined  with  those  sad- 
dening reminiscences,  that  she  felt  as  though 
it  would  have  been  sacrilege  for  her  to  have 
cast  a  reflection  upon  the  memory  of  Edith 
—  the  all-atoning  power  of  the  grave  had 
sanctified  it  in  her  heart ;  and  the  thoughts 
of  Alice  dwelt  only  upon  her  virtues,  her  suffer- 
ings, and  her  expiation. 

But  her  father  !    From  the  moment  in  which 
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she  had  discovered  the  system  of  falsehood 
that  he  had  observed  towards  her  for  so  many 
years,  (less  out  of  tenderness  to  herself  than 
to  work  out  his  vengeance  against  her  mother, 
and  to  insure  its  continued  operation  even  after 
his  death,)  all  her  confidence  in  him  vanished 
to  return  no  more.  And  thus,  as  is  invari- 
ably the  case  with  persons  who  blindly  sacri- 
fice truth  and  principle  that  some  unworthy 
passion  of  their  souls  may  be  gratified,  his 
machinations  finally  recoiled  upon  himself. 
Had  he  been  true  with  his  daughter,  and 
placed  that  confidence  in  her  which  she  so  well 
merited  —  had  he  shewn  himself  to  her  in 
the  light  of  a  generous  and  noble  adversary  of 
the  woman  by  whom  he  had  been  so  deeply 
injured,  the  respect  and  adherence  of  Alice 
would  have  been  for  ever  insured  to  him ;  but 
by  a  contrary  course  of  conduct  he  had  not 
only  forfeited  that  fair  position,  but  he  had 
forced  all  the  sympathies  of  his  child  to  take 
refuge   with    her     erring     parent.      And   thus 
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the  happiness  of  Alice,  as  a  daughter,  was  at 
an  end ;  for  the  recollection  of  her  mother 
was  accompained  with  bitter  heart-burnings, 
that  of  her  father  with  cold  distrust. 

Such,  alas  !  are  the  withering  effects  which 
the  misconduct  of  parents  entail  upon  their 
children. 

Faithful  to  the  last  in  his  filial  devotion 
to  Edith,  Egerton  had  accompanied  her  re- 
mains to  Bologna,  and  pronounced  over  the 
tomb  which  had  reunited  her  to  Cavendish, 
the  last  solemn  rites  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
When  he  returned  to  Pisa,  Alice  was  pro- 
gressing towards  recovery ;  but  a  deep  gloom 
had  fallen  upon  her  spirits,  and  as  the  only  cir- 
cumstance which  appeared  to  dispel  it  was  the 
presence  of  Egerton,  his  visits  at  Colonel  Wilbra- 
ham's  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  family,  and 
soon  became  a  daily  occurrence.  She  felt  that 
he  alone  understood  her  feelings  ;  that  to  him 
alone  could  she  ever  bring  herself  to  speak 
of  the  fatal  events  which  had  suddenly  over- 
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clouded  the  joyous  atmosphere  of  her  youth  ; 
—  her  heart  leaned  upon  him  for  consolation  — 
her  mind  recovered  some  portion  of  its  confi- 
dence in  the  inteorritv  of  human  nature  while 
contemplating  the  loyalty  of  his.  He,  on  his 
side,  found  her  presence  far  more  dangerous 
to  his  heart,  while  thus  subdued  by  suffering, 
than  he  had  ever  done,  when  in  the  full  ra- 
diance of  her  matchless  beauty  she  had  dazzled 
and  captivated  him  ^^th  her  gaiety  and  her 
talents ;  and  thus  the  sentiment  which  they 
had  mutually  inspired,  took  deep  root  in  their 
hearts  before  they  were  aware  of  its  precise 
nature,  and  it  was  only  when  the  approaching 
departure  of  the  Wilbraham  family  for  Eng- 
land menaced  them  with  a  speedy  separation, 
that  they  suddenly  found  in  the  blank  dismay 
with  which  that  announcement  had  overwhelmed 
them,  how  necessary  they  had  become  to 
each  other's  happiness. 

On  the  day  that  Colonel  Wilbraham  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  leaving    Pisa,    Alice, 

VOL.    III.  p 
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for  the  first  time  since  her  illness,  went  down 
stairs,  and,  accompanied  by  Egerton,  visited  the 
deserted  apartment  of  her  mother,  that  she 
might  fix  upon  her  memory  a  spot  consecrated 
by  such  sad  and  solemn  associations.  When 
there,  she  knelt  by  the  bed  upon  which  Edith 
had  expired,  and  covering  it  with  her  tears 
and  kisses,  prayed  with  all  that  passionate 
fervour  which  is  more  the  characteristic  of 
strongly  excited  feelings  than  of  healthful  de- 
votion. 

"Alas!"  said  she,  as  she  arose  from  her 
knees,  "  how  miserably  far  am  I  removed  from 
that  blessed  state  of  mind  which  enabled  my 
dear  mother  to  resign  herself  to  the  Will  of 
Heaven  without  a  murmur !  how  difficult,  how 
impossible  it  is  for  me  to  think  that  all  is 
for  the  best,  when  I  am  to  see  her  no  more  ! 
Ah,  she  is  happier  far  than  her  child ;  her 
sorrows  are  over,  but  mine  are  only  begin- 
nmg ! 

*'  Her  hopes,"'  replied  Egerton,  "  were  placed 
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upon  the  infinite  mercies  of  God,  and  this  gave 
her  strength  to  suffer  like  a  Christian,  and  not 
to  grieve  like  an  unbeliever.  She  was  per- 
suaded of  this  great  truth,  that  our  Heavenh/ 
Father  alone  knows  what  is  best  for  us  ;  and 
heavily  as  she  was  stricken,  she  never  disputed 
His  wisdom  or  His  goodness." 

"  Would  that  I  could  imitate  her ! "  ex- 
claimed Alice  earnestly.  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Egerton, 
how  am  I  to  commence  this  great  work  of  self- 
discipline?  Teach  me  —  counsel  me — support 
me,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  shall  not  fail  in  the 
task  ;  and  yet,"  she  added,  suddenly  recollecting 
herself,  and  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes,  "in  a 
few  days  we  are  to  leave  Pisa,  and  I  must  lose 
you,  my  best  friend,  too  ! " 

The  tears  of  Alice,  and  the  melancholy  in- 
flexion of  her  voice,  as  she  alluded  to  their 
approaching  separation  caused  the  heart  oi 
Egerton  to  thrill  with  the  delicious  cer- 
tainty that  his  attachment  was  reciprocated  by 
her. 
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"  Alice,''  he  said,  trembling  as  he  spoke,  "  one 
word  from  those  dear  lips  will  authorize  me 
to  follow  you,  never  again  to  be  separated  from 
you ;  one  word  will  decide  upon  the  happiness 
or  the  misery  of  my  future  life  !  Do  you  re- 
member the  last  words  of  your  mother,  Alice  ? 
She  called  us  her  children  !  Tell  me,  tell  me, 
my  beloved,  that  your  heart  does  not  reject  the 
interpretation  which  mine  has  dared  to  give  to 
those  words  ?  " 

*'  I  will  not  affect  to  misunderstand  you," 
rephed  Alice,  a  deep  blush  suffusing  the  pale 
cheeks  which  recent  illness  had  robbed  of  all  their 
bloom  ;  "  nor  will  I  withhold  from  you  that  my 
feelings — my  wishes — that — that — .  Speak  to 
my  father,  Horace  I'"*  she  continued,  suddenly 
breaking  aw^ay  from  the  confusion  of  a  first 
avowal;  "I  will  do  nothing  without  his  con- 
sent; but  should  he  withhold  it,  believe  that 
I  will  never  give  myself  to  another  ! '' 

She  held  out  her  hand  as  she  pronounced 
these  words;    but  Egerton,  in  a  transport   of 
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gratitude  drew  her  towards  him,  and  folded  her 
to  his  heart. 

"Mother!""'  said  Ahce,  raising  her  modest 
eyes  to  Heaven,  "  look  down  upon  your  chil- 
dren, and  bless  them  once  more  ! " 
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CONCLUSION. 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  Edith  Sam- 
pieri,  as  Sir  Allan  Beaufoy  and  General  Poyntz 
were  one  day  seated  in  the  bay-window  at 
White's,  the  latter,  suddenly  raising  liis  eyes 
from  the  newspaper  he  was  reading,  exclaimed, 

"  Here  is  the  announcement  of  the  marriage 
of  a  friend  of  yours,  Beaufoy  ! " 

"Indeed!'"  replied  Sir  Allan,  with  that  in- 
describable 7iil  admirari  tone  and  countenance 
which  in  England  are  considered  to  be  the 
evidences  of  supremely  liigh  breeding,  "  pray 
who  may  it  be  ? " 

The  General  replied  by  reading  aloud  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : — 
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"  On  Thursday  the  3rd  inst.  by  special  li- 
cence, at  Vale  Royal,  Leicestershire,  the  Rev. 
Horace  Egerton,  of  Raven'*s-crag  Court,  West- 
moreland, nephew  of  the  Marquis  of  Coniston, 
to  Alice,  only  child  of  Colonel  Wilbraham,  of 
Vale  Royal,  late  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
Blue." 

"  Aha !  pretty  Alice  Wilbraham,"  said  the 
antiquated  Adonis,  passing  his  fingers  through 
his  well-arranged  toupet,  with  an  air  of  fatuity  ; 
"  she  was  a  monstrous  fine  creature,  and  the 
pleasantest  flirt  in  the  world ;  but  not  at  all 
fit  for  a  parsonage." 

"  We  all  thought  that  you  would  have  been 
induced  to  perpetrate  matrimony  in  that  quar- 
ter," remarked  his  friend,  "  for  it  was  evident 
that  you  were  colpito." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  rejoined  Sir  Allan,  with 
the  same  ineffable  drawl,  which  would  have  in- 
ferred indifference  had  not  an  irrepressible  flush 
betokening  angry  feelings  been  visible  through 
the   delicate    tint    of  rouge  which   scandalous 
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tongues  averred  that  he  appUed  to  his  withered 
cheeks,  *'  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  take  a  wife 
out  of  a  wild  duck's  nest ;  the  girl  was  devilish 
handsome  and  entertaining,  and  Wilbraham's 
house  very  agreeable  on  that  account ;  but 
when  I  found  that  she  was  growing  too  tender, 
and  her  mauvais  ton  father  foolishly  encourag- 
ing her  expectations,  I  thought  it  high  time  to 
withdraw  from  the  scene.  On  those  occasions  I 
have  always  found  that  the  best  way  of  making 
one''s  intentions  intelligible,  is  to  order  post- 
horses." 

"  Yet,  after  all,'*  said  the  General,  "  sup- 
posing a  man  makes  up  his  mind  to  marry,  he 
might  do  worse  than  take  a  fine  girl  with  a  fine 
fortune  and  a  good  name." 

"  Eh,  cest  selon  !  I  however  will  confess  that 
I  should  strongly  object  to  an  alliance  with  a 
girl  whose  mother  had  behaved  as  Wilbraham's 
first  wife  did ;  one  always  fears  that  the  frailty 
may  be  hereditary."" 

"  True ;    pray    what    became     of  the    first 
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Mrs.  Wilbraham  ?     I  have  heard  that  she  was 
remarkably  beautiful."'"' 

"  The  most  beautiful  creature  I  ever  beheld  ! 
— handsomer  even  than  her  daughter.  She  was 
my  first  love  ;  I  was  desperately  in  love  with 
her  when  I  was  a  boy  !""  (Sir  Allan  was  at  that 
time  sixty-three,  and  Edith,  had  she  lived, 
would  have  been  thirty-nine  !)  "  but  she  was 
all  for  a  bolt  from  her  husband,  and  it  did  not 
suit  me  to  commence  my  career  with  an  action 
for  damages.  When  she  found  that  out,  she 
turned  her  thoughts  to  Harry  Cavendish,  and 
he,  poor  fellow  !  donna  dans  le  piege,  and  car- 
ried her  off.  It  was  a  great  pity ;  for,  as  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  bury  himself  alive  with 
her  somewhere  abroad,  he  became  lost  to  ws."*"* 

"  And  where  are  they  now  ? "  asked  the 
General. 

"  Oh  !  as  for  Cavendish,  she  put  him  to  bed 
with  a  spade  at  Timbuctoo,  or  some  other  out- 
of-the-way  place,  (for  they  took  to  travelling,) 
and  then  she  married  an  Itahan  Marquis,  and 
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determining  not  to  be  behindhand  in  the  noble 
corps  into  which  she  had  been  enrolled,  took 
unto  herself  a  cavaliere  servente ;  and  now 
comes  the  best  part  of  the  history,  for  who  do 
you  think  was  the  favoured  individual  ? — this 
very  young  Egerton  who  has  just  married  her 
daughter !  Arthur  Bertie  told  me  that  he 
went  to  Italy  every  year  to  pass  some  time 
with  her.* 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  you  don't  say  so  !"  eja- 
culated the  General. 

"-E  vero  /""  responded  his  friend.  "  You 
see,  my  dear  fellow,  the  antecedens  are  bad  ; — 
this  marriage  is  quite  a  pasticcio.  I  wish  the 
Reverend  bridegroom  all  manner  of  joy  of  it ; 
but  I  congratulate  myself  at  the  same  time, 
upon  having  managed  my  aifairs  so  much  better 
than  he  has  done,  and  not  having  become,  like 
him,  the  victim  of  the  Mother  and  Daughter  V 

A  gentleman  who  had  overheard  the  whole 
of  the  foregoing  conversation,  and  who,  happen- 
ing to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Edith 
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and  Cavendish,  as  well  as  of  Lady  Catherine 
Egerton,  knew  how  much  of  it  was  entitled  to 
belief,  took  up  his  hat  as  it  ended,  and  saun- 
tering down  the  steps  into  St.  James's  Street 
muttered  to  himself : 

"  Voild  comme  on  ecrit  Phistoire  r 

Florence,  September,  1840. 


THE    END. 
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